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Clara Temple Leonard 



CHAPTER 1 



Clara Temple, eldest child of Henry Chap- 
man and Clara Temple, his wife, was born in 
Greenfield, Mass., Dec. 19, 1828. Her ancestry 
on both sides was pure English. Her paternal 
grandfather, Thomas Chapman, was the son of 
an English farmer, born at Barforth, Yorkshire, 
in 1746 and brought up at Greta Bridge in 
the same county. Very little is known of his 
family, except that he was one of twelve 
children, though it is said that the Chapman 
family were an old and well-known family of 
prosperous yeomanry, who had lived in York- 
shire for many generations. 

Thomas Chapman went in early life to India, 
where he became an indigo planter, and made, 
for his day, a snug fortune. He was a member 
of the British East India Company, and a 
friend of Warren Hastings. At the time of 
the latter 's famous trial, Thomas Chapman was 
called as a witness, but being convinced that 
Hastings was in many respects guilty, he 
managed to be released from the summons, 
and to avoid giving damaging testimony against 
his friend. Some letters from Warren Hastings 
to Thomas Chapman were preserved for many 
years in the Chapman family. Later, however, 
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they were unfortunately given away to an 
autograph collector. 

Thomas Chapxnan returned to England at 
about the age of thirty-five. In the streets 
of London he one day passed a very pretty 
girl, whom he followed to her home, and then 
and there resolved to marry her. An acquaint- 
ance speedily sprang up and his resolve was 
shortly brought to pass. She was Charlotte 
Carnzou, daughter of Richard Carnzou, who 
came to England amongst the followers of 
George II. Charlotte was bom in Albemarle 
Street, in London, and was a thorough English 
woman. She was married to Thomas Chapman, 
who was many years her senior, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. They had a family of children 
four of whom were bom in England — George 
Thomas, afterwards a distinguished Episcopal 
clergyman, Mary and Elizabeth, and a daughter 
who died in infancy. Henry Chapman and 
his younger sister Charlotte, were born in 
America. 

Thomas Chapman had always had a great 
love for republican institutions, and in 1795 
he concluded to come to America, much against 
the wishes of his wife. He came first alone, 
and traveled all over what was then the United 
States, from South Carolina to Massachusetts. 
His inclinations were towards settling either 
in South Carolina or New York, and in the 
latter city contemplated buying a country 
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place in what is now about the locality of 
Fourteenth street. But finding the prejudice 
against the English very strong in New York, 
at so short a time after the Revolution, he 
abandoned the plan and went on to Massachu- 
setts. There, being greatly taken with the 
beauties of the Connecticut valley, he bought 
a farm in Greenfield and moved his family 
out to this country in July or August of 1795. 
It was always said in the family that to her 
dying day, his wife was never reconciled to 
the change, and in the delirium of her last 
illness, though she had been in this country 
more than forty years, used to beseech her 
husband not to take her to that savage land. 
The children born in England always remained 
very English in their feelings and traditions 
but Henry Chapman, who was born in 1800, 
when his parents had been here five years, 
was a thorough American and very democratic 
in his opinions. 

Thomas Chapman was an ardent churchman 
and although at this period the Episcopal 
church was regarded with great disfavor, he, 
with the aid of Mrs. Hall, an able coadjutor, 
was the founder of the present St. James Parish 
in Greenfield. The Rev. Titus Strong was the 
first rector and remained so for forty -seven years. 

The Chapman family, once prominent, has 
long been extinct in Greenfield, and the name 
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forgotten, except that a street running through 
the old place, bears their name. 

Henry Chapman married Clara Temple of 
Rutland, June 27, 1827. Clara Temple was 
born in Castleton, Vermont, in October, 1806. 
She was the eldest child of Robert Temple and 
his first wife, Clarissa Hawkins. By this first 
marriage was a son, Robert Emmet Temple, 
who married Catherine James of Albany, 
sister of Henry James the philosopher and 
aunt of the well-known novelist. Mary, the 
second daughter, married late in life, Edmund 
Tweedy, formerly of Danbury, Connecticut. 
After their marriage they resided at Newport 
R. I. Charlotte, the younger, married first 
Robert Sweeney of Montreal, and secondly 
John Rose, a young advocate, afterwards 
Sir John Rose. By Robert Temple's second 
marriage to Charlotte Green he had four chil- 
dren, William, George, Charles and Helen. 

Henry Chapman and Clara Temple met 
first at a Christmas party in Brattleboro, at 
the house of old Governor Bradley where they 
were both staying. The acquaintance soon 
ripened into love and they were shortly married 
at Rutland, the home of the Temple family. 

At the time of their marriage, Mr. Thomas 
Chapman had been dead eight years and his 
widow with her three unmarried daughters 
occupied the large old-fashioned square house 
which he had built in the center of the village 
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of Greenfield. There Henry Chapman brought 
his bride and they set up housekeeping in one 
half of his mother's house. 

Village life in those days, was a very simple 
affair, and the inhabitants all knew each other 
well. But in spite of its simplicity, there was 
plenty of good society and a great deal of pleas- 
ant hospitality and many good times. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Chapman were both exceed- 
ingly fond of society and enjoyed entertaining 
company at their own house, as much as 
they were able to do. Mr. Chapman was a 
lawyer and for many years clerk of the courts, 
and when the court sat in Greenfield, the 
county town, he was one of the lawyers who 
was most ready to entertain the judges. The 
sessions of court brought always some life and 
stir with them. The judges were welcome 
guests in leading households. The lawyers 
who came from a distance, sometimes bringing 
their wives with them, were entertained by 
various little parties. Mr, Rufus Choate, who 
came from time to time to try important 
cases, and the district attorneys were honored 
visitors. Mrs. George Davis, Mrs. Judge Wells, 
as well as Mrs. Chapman, were among the most 
active of the village ladies at these entertain- 
ments. Mrs. Chapman would say, early in 
the day, some lovely summer morning while 
court was in session, *'I think I will have a 
little party this evening," and then, putting 
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on her bonnet, would go out to invite the 
guests. Beginning at the Stage house, where 
the lawyers and judges with their wives were 
quartered, and going to the principal families 
up and down Main and North streets, the 
invitations were given and generally accepted 
at once. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Chapman would go 
into her kitchen and make some loaves of sponge 
cake and squeeze lemons for lemonade, which, 
with a decanter of wine for the gentlemen, was 
their only accompaniment. Two tall cut glass 
pitchers contained the lemonade, flanked by a 
tray of little glass cups with handles, and the 
mantel lamps were trimmed for the occasion. 
The gardens supplied roses, lilies and other 
flowers to deck the tables and high mantelpieces, 
and by seven o'clock all was ready for the 
reception of the guests. When about fifty 
people were gathered together, the lively 
conversation and keen enjoyment of the occasion 
were not surpassed by more elaborate enter- 
tainments of a later date. A little music 
was a very necessary feature of those parties. 
Songs were enjoyed by almost everyone, and 
there were plenty of people always both able 
and willing to sing and play, and do it well. 
Familiar songs of the day were Moore's Irish 
Melodies, Lockhart's Spanish ballads, "The 
Erl King," and "Ginevra." The Erl King is 
still popular, and used to be sung in great 
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dramatic style by Miss Davis of Boston, when 
she visited her cousins in Greenfield, also by 
Mary Temple, Mrs. Chapman's sister, who 
possessed a fine voice. 

Mrs. Chapman was, for her day, a good 
musician and had an excellent ear. Her touch 
on the piano was most spirited and she was 
always in great demand, both as an accompanist 
and to play for dancing. She was also ready 
to dance gaily when not in requisition at the 
piano. 

In spite of these social alleviations and the 
enjoyment of good society, life was hard in 
the 20*s and 30*s. Each village was, in a way, 
more or less isolated, from the want of rapid 
communication, and had to supply itself largely 
with the necessities of life. Each community 
raised the best part of its own food — beef, 
mutton and pork, rye and buckwheat in 
quantities, and maple sugar which farmers 
used almost exclusively, as white sugar was too 
expensive . There were few conveniences . Sew- 
ing, of course, had to be wholly done by hand, 
and there was a great deal of knitting of stock- 
ings, etc. Wood was the only fuel and open 
fireplaces the only methods of heating or 
cooking. All the water for washing had to be 
drawn with a bucket from the well and heated 
in a large kettle over the fire. Pumps and 
tin bakers were the invention of a later date, 
and stoves could not have come into use before 
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the 40 *s. Service was very scarce in the 30 's, 
the daughters of the American farmer beginning 
to object to doing housework, and the tide of 
immigration had not set in. During the winter 
months families confined their living to two or 
three rooms which could be kept warm, and 
tried to ease life as much as they could. Candles 
and whale oil lamps emitting a very feeble 
flame, were the only lights. The houses of 
those days were large and roomy, but of course 
there was not a great deal of furniture, com- 
pared to modern times. Good solid mahogany 
and haircloth were the staple articles. 

Mrs. Chapman was a capable and dexteroiis 
person. Though brought up, for her day, 
luxuriously, her father had always insisted 
that his daughters be taught housewifery 
thoroughly and their stepmother was a notable 
housekeeper. The wife of a young lawyer just 
beginning, however, had her hands full, and 
never very strong, Mrs. Chapman must often 
have been very weary with the cares of her 
house and children. 

Madam Chapman and her three daughters 
lived in the other side of the house and the 
three maiden aunts-in-law, no doubt, often 
looked with disapproval on what they con- 
sidered the frivolity of their pretty young 
sister-in-law. The children were always a 
source of deep interest to the grandmother and 
aunts, and there was constant intercourse 
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between the two families. The aunts, especially 
Aunt Betsey, as they called her, were very 
indulgent and devoted to the amusement of 
the children. The little Clara, the first child 
of her father, was of course a great pet in her 
infancy and a funny little poem of admiration, 
written to her by her Aunt Betsey when Clara 
was fifteen months old, is still extant, and 
extracts from it were always familiar family 
quotations. Mrs. Henry Chapman had taken 
her baby for a visit, probably to her father's 
in Rutland, when this loving little doggerel 
was written. 



"MY DEAR NIECE 

"Your Aunt E. 
Wants to see 
Her beauty 
Clara T. 



Midnight hour 
Owns thy power. 
Waking dream 
Constant theme. 



No one knows 
Half the woes 
I have known 
Since thou'st gone. 



Thy words sweet 
We repeat, 
*'Papa come/* 
And "all gone." 



Bitter pain, 
Light in vain, 
Many tears, 
Thousand fears. 



We all grieve 
To receive 
News from R. 
That mama 



Thou art bound 
Closely round 
Each heartstring, 
Lovely thing. 



Has been ill 
And is still. 
Nurse with care 
Little fair. 
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Dear mama 
That papa 
May approve 
Daughter's love. 



Pretty Doll, 
Painted Poll. 
All await 
Thee in state. 



Now for news 
If you ch(X)se. 
With the flowers 
Tve spent hours. 



Strangers three 
Called to see; 
Little Stone 
Found at home. 



Mother's rose, 
I suppose 
Numbers ten 
Buds and then 



Rather small, 
Short, not tall, 
Bright and well. 
Tiny Belle. 



Hydrangia 
Grows strangely. 
Four, five shoots 
From the roots. 



Elliott too 
Busy drew 
From the bed 
Coal black head. 



Japonica 
Ironically 
Statu quo, 
Remains so, 



Little Beau 
For you know, 
So prepare 
Cap with care. 



The oak leaf, 
To be brief. 
Is in bloom 
In our room. 

Little Puss 
Makes a fuss 
Because she 

like thee. 



Martha Fay 
Came one day 
Pleased at sight, 
Great delight. 

General cry. 
Glad am I, 
Cause of joy 
Not a boy. 
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But to me 
None like thee« 
Beauty Queen 
In my e'en. 



Pardon pray, 
Rapture say 
And forgive 
Truths that live. 



Eyes so bright, 
Glorious light, 
Transcends far 
Diamond star. 



Angels bright 
Every night 
Round thee keep 
While you sleep. 



Hands like pearl. 
Hair whose curl 
Golden glows, 
Radiant flows. 



Slumbers light. 
Visions bright 
Friends that bless 
And caress. 



Wet with dew. 
Honey too, 
Cora] lip 
Sweet to sip. 



Love that throws 
O'er repose 
Sweetest care 
Is my prayer. 



Heavenly brow 
White ns snow. 
Marble veined. 
Lightly stained. 



Ail send love 
To sweet dove. 
Write me soon. 
Grant this boon. 



Hand and form 
Which might warm 
Sculptor heart 
And impart 



To your tiuly affectionate 
Aunt Elizabeth. 



Model rare 
Cherub fair 
If to you 
Chisel true. 
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Two years and a half after Clara was born, 
came her brother Robert Temple. The tie 
between these two was always very strong. 
From infancy they were a devoted brother and 
sister, always most completely in each other's 
confidence, and sharing their joys and sorrows 
together. Clara used to say that no companion, 
until her marriage, was ever to her as was her 
brother Temple. Two years later came George 
Thomas, then two years later Anna Win- 
throp, named for Mrs. Dr. Warren, Mrs. 
Chapman's cousin. Here the family stopped 
for some years, until Clara was fifteen, when a 
little brother, Robert Temple, who only sur- 
vived a few weeks, was born, and a year after 
William Baylies, the youngest of the family. 
Mrs. Chapman was, of course, much occupied 
with her young children, but always found 
time for much enjoyment and social inter- 
course, in spite of her many cares and much 
labor. The boys were the delight of their 
grandmother. Girls she had very little interest 
in, and her granddaughters used to say in 
later life that they never could remember 
their grandmother caressing them or taking 
any particular interest in them. The boys 
she doted on and was always lying in wait for 
them with some delicacy to tempt them into 
her parlor, or pennies to spend, which were not 
so numerous then as they are now. A nine- 
pence, or twelve and a half cents, which it 
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represented, was a handsome sum and few 
children possessed it except perhaps on birth- 
days and other great occasions. 
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CHAPTER II 



Next door to the Chapmans lived Mr. and 
Mrs. George Grinnell with their family. They 
were among the leading people of Greenfield 
and a livelong friendship grew up between the 
families. With the exception of the two 
oldest sons» the Grinnells and Chapmans were 
almost in pairs. Helen, the eldest daughter, 
was just Clara's age and her most intimate 
friend. She was a very bright, amusing child 
and led Clara, who, nothing loath, followed her 
in all sorts of lively games and adventures. 
Clara's other two closest friends were Mary 
Jane Wells, daughter of Judge Daniel Wells, 
who left Greenfield in 1844 to go on to the 
superior court, and Fanny Stone, daughter of 
the beloved Dr. Stone, the leading physician 
of Greenfield. 

Clara must always have been a very good, 
helpful and energetic child. She used to say 
that as a little girl she was often praised for her 
industry, and the same energy and love of 
work followed her all through life. Mrs. Chap- 
man, like most of her friends, kept but one 
servant and with her increasing family, required 
much assistance from her oldest daughter at 
an early period. 
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Clara's early education was begun at Miss 
Leavitt's dame-school, but a little later she 
entered as a pupil in the Misses Stone's boarding 
and day school. This was kept by the three 
oldest daughters of Dr. Stone, Miss Harriet, 
Miss Alma and Miss Catherine. The eldest, 
Miss Harriet, was a woman of noble character 
and did much to mold and stimulate Clara 
through her youth, remaining a beloved friend 
and adviser all through life. This school was 
a popular boarding school of its day, drawing 
pupils from the neighboring cities and towns, 
to derive benefit, not only from the excellent 
simple education imparted by its teachers, 
but also by the delightful home life of Dr. 
Stone's great household. Very soon after 
the school was started, Lizzie Ashmun, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Ashmun of 
Springfield, a little girl of ten years old, was 
placed with the Misses Stone as a boarder. 
Mr. Ashmun was already a prominent lawyer 
and politician and he and his wife were intimate 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Chapman. Mrs. Ash- 
mun's parents, Mr. and Mrs. "Jack" Hall, 
were also very intimate with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Chapman. Lizzie Ashmun and Clara 
Chapman being nearly the same age, by reason 
of their parents' friendship, were naturally 
closely associated and from their school days 
grew a lifelong intimacy which increased each 
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year. It made the third generation of intimate 
friends. 

Mr. Chapman was for some years a member 
of the Legislature which took him, in the 
winters, to Boston. His wife, when she could 
be free for a time from the care of her family, 
greatly enjoyed going with him, and together 
they would pass some delightful weeks at the 
Tremont House, then the best hotel in Boston. 
Clara used to relate that, when a little girl of 
six or so, she was at the Tremont House with 
her parents where Fanny Kemble, the famous 
actress, was also a guest. The grown people 
were, of course, most enthusiastic with her 
acting and Clara, though so young, was taken 
to see her. The next day Miss Kemble called 
Clara into her room and held her in her lap for 
some time, petting her and talking to her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chapman had many friends 
in Boston, so their stays there were always full of 
pleasant invitations. Mrs. Chapman's cousin, 
Anna Winthrop, sister of Robert Winthrop 
and who afterwards married Dr. John C. Warren, 
was one of her dearest companions and friends. 
Mrs. Harrison Grey Otis, then a leader of society 
in Boston, and her sisters Mrs. Bates and Mrs. 
Rice, were among the Chapmans' friends for 
many years. 

As she grew older, these kind friends used 
to invite Clara to visit them and with the long 
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visits of those days, very pleasant opportunities 
for seeing good society came to her. 

Mrs. Chapman's two sisters were with her 
frequently in Greenfield, Mary Temple and 
Charlotte, Mrs. Sweeney, then a widow, with 
one young son. After her father's death, Mary 
Temple made her home with her brother 
Robert in Albany, and naturally the family 
turned in that direction to a household which 
offered so much to them, both for the society 
of their relatives and also for the connections 
and friends which it brought. Clara was about 
twelve years old when her Uncle Robert 
Temple married Miss Catherine James, a girl 
of nineteen, with a large fortune for her day. 
Her aunt and uncle were very kind to her and 
she made many long visits in Albany where, 
at that time, most of the James family lived. 
Colonel Temple and his wife had a large, fine 
home on Pearl street, and entertained a great 
deal. The Jameses were in and out of the house 
daily, and Clara, an observing young girl, 
used to relate many interesting anecdotes of 
that brilliant family. Swedenborg's writings 
were very much in vogue, and Mrs. Temple 
and several of her brothers were con- 
verted to his teachings and enthusiastic fol- 
lowers of his suggestions. Clara used to say 
that the elder Henry James always showed in 
his writings, the strong influence of Swedenborg. 
Mary Temple also became a Swedenborgian, 
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though brought up an Episcopalian, as were 
all the family. 

Miss Charlotte Clark, a maiden aunt, half 
sister to Colonel Temple's father, was a beloved 
inmate of the Temple household. Regarded 
as a saint by her nieces and nephews, her whole 
life was spent in devotion to them, and complete 
abnegation of self (always taking upon herself 
the tasks most burdensome to the others) 
rejoicing, the family laughingly said, in martyr- 
dom. 

The earliest letter in existence, from Clara 
Chapman to her mother, is a letter written 
from Albany while on a visit there. 



•I 



•Albany, July 22, 1840. 

Tuesday. 
Dear Mamma : 

We arrived safely in Albany last night and I was 
as you may suppose, very glad to get to the end of 
my journey. We all went up Mt. Holyoke on Friday 
but found that the carriage would not go up very 
far, on account of the bad road, and the heaviness of 
the carriage. After we had gone up a few steps, 
I was so tired that I had to come back. (I forgot 
to say that Aunt Kate (Mrs. Temple) was not well 
enough to go.) The rest went as far as the steps, 
where Jeanette Gourlay, gave out, so she came back 
too. Aunt Mary and Uncle Robert, however, went 
to the top, and got a very fine view. We passed 
Sunday at Lebanon and went out to the Shakers. 
They are certainly the most singular people I ever 
saw. I took a warm bath both Sunday and Monday 
mornings and enjoyed it very much. (Lebanon 
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Springs, N. Y., was then a fashionable watering place.) 
Tell papa that Uncle Robert has changed his horses 
again, not for the Lanesboro's, but for another pair 
quite as handsome. Mr. Henry James is to be mar- 
ried next week Tuesday and Aunt Kate is going to 
the wedding. He is to be married in New York. 
Aunt Kate sends her best love to you. Aunt Mary 
went out with me this morning and got me measured 
for a pair of boots and bought ine two pairs of stock- 
ings, two handkerchiefs and some ribbons for my 
hair. We all dine at Mrs. James' today. Mrs. 
Baker (one of her daughters) and her two children 
are here. Uncle Robert gave me a little beauty of 
a Shaker basket at New Lebanon; as a philopena 
present yesterday. Give my very best love to Helen 
and Mary Jane, and kiss the children a thousand 
times for me and keep as many kisses for yourself 
and father. Tell Helen I will write to her the first 
opportunity. Aunt Mary is going to add a postscript 
to my letter. Give a great deal of love to Grandma 
and Aunts, etc. 

Believe me your affectionate daughter, 

CLARA T. CHAPMAN. 

Mr. Temple, Mrs. Chapman's .father, died 
at Rutland in 1834. Living handsomely, in 
a large delightful house, he left his family, 
contrary to all expectations, very poor. Mrs. 
Temple was left dependent upon her father, 
Dr. Breen of Windsor, who bought in the house 
and furniture for her and assisted her to live. 
Though brought up delicately, she was a woman 
of great force and energy of character, and at 
once adapted herself to her altered circum- 
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stances and the education and welfare of her 
children. Her home was always open to her 
stepchildren who visited her frequently and 
greatly respected her. Helen, the youngest 
daughter, was about Clara Chapman's age, 
and they were intimate friends. Helen was 
an invalid and lame, but nevertheless a pleasant 
companion. Rutland was a favorite visiting 
place, and Grandma Temple's famous cooking 
and liberal providing always anticipated. Mr. 
Chapman, like the other lawyers of his day, 
drove about the country a great deal, transacting 
business, and frequently took Clara with him. 
Rutland called him at stated times for certain 
family affairs, so she was often there. From 
there to Montreal, to visit her aunt, Mrs. 
Sweeney, with her mother, was a natural prog- 
ress. Clara's first railroad journey was taken 
at nine years old from St. Albans to Montreal. 
She and her mother took the long journey from 
Rutland, first to Whitehall by stage, thence 
by boat to St. Albans and so on. Clara used 
to say she could well recollect the faint over- 
powering feeling that came on her as they ap- 
proached what was to her this famous goal, 
which she had never seen but had so vividly 
pictured from the conversation of her mother 
and aunts. The next day, waking in the bed- 
room of her aunt's little city house, she looked 
about with a keen sense of disappointment 
that this was Montreal! So are many of our 
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youthful visions dispelled, but in spite of the 
commonplace reality, Montreal was then a 
delightful city. In 1840, Mr. Sweeney died 
and three years later, Mrs. Sweeney still a 
young woman, married for her second husband 
Mr. John Rose, a young Scotch lawyer several 
years her junior. He was at the very beginning 
of his profession, having educated himself, 
but in a few years made such rapid progress 
that he had a flourishing practice and had built 
himself a large, fine house with handsome 
grounds, just out of town. Mrs. Rose was but 
fifteen years older than her niece, and always 
a kind and affectionate aunt. Clara loved and 
admired her aunt passionately, and as she was 
a brilliant and charming woman, her influence 
was very beneficial. 

The next letter extant of Clara's, is one 
written to her mother, then stopping at the 
Tremont House in Boston in the winter of 
1841. It is a mature letter for a girl of twelve 
who had already begun to feel the responsi- 
bilities of the younger children. 

"Greenfield, Feb. 26th. 1841. 

Dear Mother: 

I received your letter this morning and was very 
sorry to hear that Mr. Winthrop was dead, although 
not much surprised, as he has been ill so long. The 
boys have been pretty good in general, although 
they have cut one or two capers. They promise to 
do better in future if I will write you that they have 
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bec^n good. You will be somewhat surprised to learn 
that Capt. Bascom died of lung fever the other day. 
We have breakfast at half past seven and I have 
plenty of time to do my work before school. Mrs. 
Alvord is doing the ironing this week, and yesterday 
being Ash Wednesday, there was no school, so I 
ironed the small things. I fear you will not think 
Miss Nannie's letter (her sister Anna) a very nice 
one, but she wiggled round so that I could hardly 
guide her hand at all. There was a concert given 
here Tuesday evening by Misses White, Bailey, Pond 
and Wellington and as Aunt Betsey offered to pay 
for me, I went. They sang a very pretty little song 
there, called 'Nothing Else to do.' 1 wish you would 
get it if you can, in Boston. Mrs. Bailey has one 
of the sweetest voices that 1 ever heard and Mr. 
White sang *Rory O'Moore' very well indeed. I do 
not know when I have enjoyed anything so much; 
the hall was crowded. Two of their songs, viz, *A 
Little Farm Well Tilled,' and *A Schoolmaster a 
Scholar' (which last was certainly very good) were 
encored, and I liked them very much. Helen New- 
comb is not coming to school this quarter, for her 
father thinks she would like to study better if she 
left off a little while. I have now two desks at my 
command, which I like very well. Margaret New- 
comb is going to study Comstock's Chemistry and 
as I did not use mine, I lent it to her as I thought you 
would be willing to have me. Tell father that I am 
much obliged to him for his letter to me and also 
give my best love to him. Henry Emerson (a cousin) 
came up to our house yesterday and was a very good 
boy. And now, dear mother, as I have told you all 
the news, I must conclude with love from all. 

Your affectionate daughter, 

CLARA." 
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When Clara was fourteen, her Grandmother 
Chapman died at a great age and the two aunts 
then living, Aunt Betsey and Aunt Charlotte 
(now Mrs. Emerson), went to live in New Haven, 
where Clara once or twice visited them. For 
those days, the family connections stretched 
for some distance in each direction, and though 
journeys were largely by stage, they managed 
to take a good many. 

In 1844, after an interval of several years, 
Mrs. Chapman gave birth to another son, who 
lived but a few weeks, and the following year 
her youngest child was born, William, the pet 
and delight of the whole family. Mrs. Chapman, 
never very strong, gave out in health and was 
supposed to be consumptive, the most common 
malady in those days. She was bled freely and 
scantily fed, and the only wonder was that she 
survived the harsh treatment of her time. To 
add to the difficulties, came the sudden with- 
drawal of American service and the almost 
impossibility of securing a servant. Mr. Chap- 
man scoured the county for help, unsuccess- 
fully. The housework, therefore, devolved 
almost wholly upon Clara, a girl of fifteen, 
with such chance assistance as they could get 
by the day. Her mother, coughing constantly, 
would sit at the end of the kitchen table and 
teach her how to make bread, cake, pastry, 
and to do all the other necessary cooking. For 
all one summer she did the work almost alone. 
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and did it as a woman does it. About that 
time the first Irish began to come to this country, 
brought over to build the railroads and do other 
heavy work. The women were taken into 
families as domestics, but were ignorant to a 
degree and married almost as soon as they 
were settled. They could do the roughest 
work, and but little else, for the better class 
had not begun to come. This need of her 
service at home to help her mother and care 
for her baby brother, put an end to Clara's 
school days and she had no more. 

The Temple and Chapman families were 
both very sociable and greatly enjoyed all 
opportunities' for mingling with others that 
came to them. Clara Chapman, in her early 
girlhood was shy and shrunk into the background 
behind her gay young mother, who, despite 
her invalidism, rallied always to the thought 
of something going on, and was always as much 
of a favorite with young men as any girl. She 
urged Clara forward, however, and early Clara's 
natural bright spirit and great powers of 
enjoyment overcame her diffidence and she 
had as good a time as anyone, in fact better, 
for her enthusiasm in all things in itself gave 
her great pleasure. Her sister used to say 
sometimes, "Why do I never have these splen- 
did times that Clara does?" 

Greenfield was lovely in the summer and 
there were a great many picnics in the "Glen" 
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and the * 'Gorge/' fine bits of scenery among 
the neighboring hills. Every one had horses, 
so it was easy to get about and large parties 
would start ofT for an all-day's merrymaking. 
A good many young men came to Greenfield 
to study law with Mr. Thornton Davis, and 
Bishop Williams, at an earlier period, was a 
divinity student there under Dr. Strong. The 
Grinnells were a lively family, and the older 
sons dashing young men who could drive any 
horse and were ready for anything. 

During this period came the court parties 
she remembered, that I have mentioned. Mr. 
Edward Everett was a friend of her father's 
and one of the lawyers who came to Greenfield 
on circuit, for litigation was frequent in those 
days and lawyers went about a great deal. 

Little dances in the town hall were very 
easily arranged, with Mrs. Chapman to do the 
main share of the playing on informal occasions 
and Philo Temple, an old fiddler, and his adju- 
tants, on more formal ones. Heated by a great 
sheet iron stove and lighted by tallow candles, 
they must have been draughty and dreary 
places, but spirits were just as high as with 
steam heat and electricity. 

The following letter, written from Albany 
when Clara was eighteen, gives an interesting 
account of a fancy ball which she attended in 
company with her uncle and aunt: 
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"Albany, March 14th. 1847. 
My dear Mother: 

I received your letter while at breakfast yester- 
day morning and was sorry to hear that Willie and 
Alice (the maid) had been ill. 1 am afraid you have 
had a very hard time with it all. Everybody has a 
cold here. Aunt Charlotte Clarke was quite ill with 
one for a few days last week, and I have a very bad 
cold in my head just now. It was coming on the 
night of the fancy ball and took away a good deal 
from my enjoyment. There were, I should think, 
about eighty persons present at the ball, but the 
rooms were comfortably filled and the dresses very 
pretty. I do not think that one can have the least 
conception of the oddity of a scene at a fancy ball 
until they witness one. To see all sorts of characters 
dancing together in such striking contrast, is very 
ludicrous. To begin with, the lady of the house. 
Mrs. Pruyn, wore an old-fashioned dress of brocade, 
with a little velvet hat and plume on one side of her 
head. Mr. Pruyn was in an old-fashioned Dutch 
costume with an immense slouched hat. Miss Saltus 
(Mrs. P.'s sister) in the dress of a peasant with a 
little lace apron and a chip hat, and Mr. Saltus in 
the dress of Charles II, which was very handsome. 
Madame Moliard was dressed as Madame Pompadour, 
in blue satin, with hoop and pompadour hair, and Mr. 
Moliard as a French Marquis. They danced a minuet 
together, and it was very amusing. Miss Moliard 
was dressed as a bandit's bride, in a bodice and short 
I^etticoat, with a high sugar loaf shaped velvet hat. 
Miss Turner, Mrs. Coming's niece, was dressed as a 
Neapolitan flower girl, with a basket of flowers on 
her head and another in her hand. Her friend, Miss 
Cushman, wore the Cracovienne costume, which was 
the prettiest dress of the evening, I thought — a 
tightly fitting red bodice, high in the neck, with long 
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sleeves, the front tritntned with gold gimp and but- 
tons, a little standing collar at the throat, and a white 
petticoat, and a red cap on her head, trimmed with 
gold. Young Mr. Turner was dressed as a sailor, 
and Mr. Field, Mrs. Coming's brother, as an Indian, 
with his face painted and a plume of feathers fastened 
to the crown of his head, and a war club in his hand. 
None knew him at first, as he preserved an Indian- 
like silence. Miss Pitcher^ the granddaughter of 
Mrs. Russell — where Jane McConaghy lives — was 
dressed as Amy Robsart in a white satin dress and a 
white lace cloak trimmed with swan's down and a 
black velvet cap and white plume on her head. This 
was a beautiful dress. Miss Pitcher looks like Hannah 
Phelps. $he is an heiress and a great belle here. 
Miss Doan went as Cleopatra, but I do not remember 
her dress, except that it was entirely white. Miss 
Kate Bay went as a novice and Mrs. Walsh in an old- 
fashioned dress. Mary Skinner went in a Neapolitan 
dress, and Mary King as the 'Jack of Clubs' in Smith's 
dress, which is excellent. There were a great many 
peasant costumes among both ladies and gentlemen. 
Mr. Prank Townsend and Mr. Plume went in theatre 
dresses as Lord Essex and Ix)rd Leicester, which were 
very showy and becoming. Most of the gentlemen 
wore uniforms. Uncle Robert among the rest. Aunt 
Kate wore Aunt Mary's Greek dress and I Libby 
Gourlay's Scotch dress with a little green velvet 
cap on my head which Mrs. King lent me. Kitty 
James did not go on account of a cold, and none of 
the branches of the James family except Aunt Kate, 
visit Mrs. Pruyn. A little girl of Mrs. Satterlee's 
about six years old, was dressed as a fairy in a spangled 
dress of white muslin, with wings made of millinet, 
trimmed with silver and a long wand of silver. Mrs. 
Pruyn 's child was dressed as a little Bohemian broom 
seller. But I have not time nor room to tell you 
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anything more about the fancy ball, until I sec you 
again. 

Aunt Mary and I are going up to Troy on Wednes- 
day to pass a week with Mrs. Webb and after that I 
shall think of turning my way homewards. I shall 
be at home, unless something of the party kind should 
come to keep me here, by the last of next week or 
the first of the week after. 

I shall write from Troy to Mary, or Helen, or 
both. When you write again, will you be so kind as 
to send me three dollars. If you have any commis- 
sions, you can enclose the money for them also. I 
do not think this is a very good time to get a straw 
bonnet, unless you are content with last summer's 
fashions. Tell Helen if she wants pocket handker- 
chiefs, to write me at once and I can get them or 
anything else for her. Tell her that you can get 
very pretty fine ones for sixty-two cents and coarse 
ones for half that price. 

Aunt Mary sends love and says my letter must 
suffice for you until I am gone. Uncle Robert has 
received his commission as Colonel, and orders to 
vfiake these his headquarters until his regiment is 
collected at Fort Hamilton where he will probably 
spend the summer in drilling them. He expects to 
go to Mexico by fall at furthest. Aunt Kate is in 
high spirits and expects that he will distinguish him- 
self very much, but Aunts Charlotte (Clark) and 
Mary feel very bad about his going. Aunt Charlotte 
says that it will be impossible for her to return with 
me, as she has so much sewing to do for Aunt Kate 
at present, but she hopes to come in the course of 
the summer. She sends love to you and seems to 
want very much to see you. Aunt Kate hopes that 
you will come here in the spring, 'when Temple 
comes.' Dinner is just ready and my pen is shock- 
ing, so I must close with love to everybody and a 
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kiss to dear Willie. Tell father that we have been 
wishing that he was here to enjoy the pleasant parties 
that we have had. 

Your sincerely affectionate daughter, 

CLARA." 
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CHAPTER III 



By 1845 the household had begun to scatter. 
Temple, the oldest brother, went to Williams 
College at the early age of fourteen. He was 
a very bright, forward boy, with a marvelous 
memory, and could repeat verbatim pages of 
almost any book that he had once read. He 
was a tall, handsome young man with a fine 
tenor voice and the same high spirits as his 
sister whose devoted companion he was. George 
the second son, went to sea at an early age, 
and never lived at home again. The absence 
of these lively boys made a great change in 
the house at home. To the younger ones, 
Clara was a motherly older sister. Possessed 
of the keenest affection, she lavished her care 
on any members of her family who needed it, 
and her family interest extended to all her 
relatives. 

I have spoken of the early completion of 
her education because of her mother's need of 
her, but fortunately Clara inherited a love 
of reading from the Chapmans, who were 
omnivorous readers, and though books were 
not as attainable then as now, she read all 
that she could find, which were chiefly good 
literature. Her young fancy was greatly taken 
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by the writings of Carlyle and Emerson, the 
latter of whom she much preferred. Her memory 
was excellent, if not so phenomenal as Temple's. 
Forty years after her reading of Carlyle, which 
probably was not repeated, she awoke from a 
vivid dream of being robbed, repeating aloud 
to herself this sentence: "Stealing is the 
northwest passage to enjoyment. While com- 
mon navigators sail painfully along torrid 
shores, laboriously doubling this or the other 
Cape of Good Hope, your adroit Thief-Parry — , 
drawn on swift dog sledges, , is already there 
and back again!" *'This,** she said to herself, 
"is Carlyle, and I have not thought of it since 
my girlhood." After a little reflection, she 
remembered it to be in the essay on Count 
Cagliostro, and in the morning, verified her 
memory. She had an excellent memory fpr 
poetry and could repeat scores of poems and 
verses, which she had never learned. 

In 1848 many changes had come in Clara's 
set of intimate friends. The Wells family 
had already moved to Cambridge, owing to 
Judge Wells' position on the bench, and this 
was a delightful visiting place, to in some 
measure compensate for the loss of Mary Jane's 
companionship to Clara. The Wells household 
was a cheerful one, and many students dropped 
in there in the evening to enjoy and add to the 
cheerfulness. 

In the same year Helen Grinnell married. 
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after a very brief acquaintance, Mr. George 
Milne, a Scotchman twelve years her senior, 
then engaged in business in Cincinnati. This 
was a very important change to Clara, for 
none came so close to her as Helen Grinnell, 
and the slow rate of travel at that period, 
placed Cincinnati at an immense distance. 
Mr. Milne, at the time of his engagement and 
shortly after his marriage, was in the East, 
but when the time came for his return to 
Cincinnati in 1849, it was proposed that Clara 
go also for a long visit. Mr. Milne went first, 
followed a little later by Mrs. Milne and Clara. 
The journey was a long one. By stage to 
Albany, where the first stop was made, then 
by rail from Albany to Buffalo. This took 
two days, with stops at night. The rails in 
use at that time were flat and trains were 
constantly off the track. It was necessary to 
start early in the season, before the lakes were 
closed, as the journey from Buffalo to Cin- 
cinnati was by steamboat, and in the winter 
the ice closed the lakes for navigation. Cin- 
cinnati, in 1849, was a new place, comparatively, 
very raw and unfinished, with a varying type 
of population. The great pork packing place 
of the day, its growth was rapid and many 
people were flocking there to engage in business. 
It was a brief time after Mrs. Trollope's visit, 
a description of which — most uncomplimentary 
— is given in her famous book. At the time 
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of Clara's visit Mrs. Trol lope's Bjtzaar, a specu- 
lative venture in the form of a business block, 
was still a prominent piece of architecture. 
Cincinnati, like all the western cities, was a 
mixture of fine buildings, handsome houses, 
great luxury and untidy squalor. Pigs ran 
freely through the streets and fine turnouts 
drew aside to let them pass. Across the river, 
in Covington, Ky., the bane of slavery made 
all things slipshod. Louisville was an unim- 
portant town, Chicago practically unheard of 
— a mere trading outpost. 

The Milnes had a good house and lived very 
agreeably, with plenty of people coming and 
going. Two young Englishmen, Mr. Milward 
and Mr. Oldershaw, partners of Mr. Milne's, 
were constantly at the house and lively and 
pleasant companions. The Milnes rapidly 
made friends with the leading people in Cin- 
cinnati, and there was constant gaiety and 
visiting. Some of Clara's letters from there 
give an account of their daily lives : 

"Cincinnati, Sunday, 
Nov. nth. 1849. 
My dear Mother: 

I was quite surprised to hear from Temple's 
letter which I answered last week, of yours and Willie's 
visit to Boston. I suppose that long ere this you 
have returned and I hope you have enjoyed it. I am 
delighted to hear of any amusement that any of you 
have, for I feel as if I had more than my share of 
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pleasure just now. It is quite cold, dear mother, 
here today, but the first of last week was oppres- 
sively warm, so much so that muslin dresses and open 
windows were necessary to comfort. I had written 
thus far when Mr. Milne came in bringing Messrs. 
Milward and Oldershaw to dine, and bringing also 
your nice long letter of the 4th, to my great delight. 
We were all so amused with Willie's speeches and 
I was so delighted with his dear little letter. I doubt 
whether Harding's picture (the portrait painter, 
Chester Harding) is a better likeness than the en- 
graving I have, which I think is excellent. 

I am glad that you enjoyed your journey. Helen 
has become quite an active housekeeper lately. To- 
day she stuffed a little pig for dinner and made cus- 
tards. She has a nice woman who wishes to learn 
cooking, but as yet knows little about it. I am 
teaching her how to make pastry, and I think she 
will do very well in time. The gentlemen are all 
gone up into the little study to drink whisky punch 
and Helen and I are all alone in the parlor. Mr. 
Milward is better, I think, since the cold weather 
began. He has not been here for a week, as he is 
devoted to business, and does not come over the river, 
but Mr. Oldershaw is in town every day to do business, 
and we see him very often. He is a nice little fellow, 
and I think Miss Hayden treated him very badly. 
Helen suffers a great deal from toothache, but we 
cannot persuade her to go to the dentist. She was 
quite ill on Thursday with a sort of colic, but soon got 
over it. The last week has been a quiet one. 

(Monday morning.) I had written thus far when 
the fine weather tempted us to go out for a walk and 
I had not time afterwards to finish my letter. I think 
that in future, Saturday must be my day for writing, 
as I never have time on Sunday. You ought to 
have seen our merry party round the tea table last 
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night. Mr. Milward and Mr. Oldershaw and a Mr. 
Reed, Mr. Milne's man of business, were here. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartshorn came in the evening. Mr. Older- 
shaw is always ready for a frolic. He is like a gay 
boy, something like James Grinnell in some things. 

Mr. Milne and I went to hear Mr. Perkins yes- 
terday. You would be delighted with him. He is 
the most original man and his sermons seem so sincere 
and so full of good will toward all, even those who 
wholly differ from him. I feel as if all his sermons 
did me good. 

As to my losing my heart, there is no fear of that. 
I do not know a person here that I would marry. You 
know that I am very fastidious. I shall come back 
to you heart-whole, you may depend on that. We 
laughed so much about Cornelia. As to Willie's 
speech to Miss Scobey, in church, Helen was in rap- 
tures with it. I am so sorry to hear of poor Jane 
Ashmun's trouble (daughter to Dr. Strong). What 
will become of her? I wrote her a week ago and 
told her about the artist, Miss Guyember, that wc 
are so much interested in. She draws and paints 
exquisitely. Mr. Oldershaw is going to take us to 
see her. Your letter gave me so much pleasure. I 
could see you all sitting round the table that evening. 
Write me everything. These little details bring me 
home so. You are very kind to write so regularly. 
I get a letter every Sunday at dinnertime, and Helen, 
too, generally. Messrs. Milward and Oldershaw are 
always here and take great interest in our news from 
home. I must close here, to write to Willie and 
Anna. We are going to pay visits this morning. 
Love to all at home, to Fanny, Jane, and Miss Scobey 
and ait friends. 

Your affectionate, 

CLARA." 
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One can see in the midst of all her pleasure 
and novelty of experience, how strong was her 
love for family and home, a characteristic 
which increased with her each year of life. 

During all the winter there were many parties 
and pleasant friends to see. No more letters 
are to be found until spring. Then she writes: 

"Cincinnati, Wednesday, 

March 6th, 1850. 
I have not heard from you, my dear mother, 
since I last wrote you. The mails have been very 
irregular during the last few days, and yesterday 
again there was no eastern mail. The lake is open 
and two boats have left Sandusky already, but the 
regular running has not yet commenced. We have 
had cold weather and a severe storm on Sunday, but 
last Friday was intolerably hot, even after sunset and 
I think spring will soon commence here in good ear- 
nest. I think the boats will run regularly to Buffalo 
this month and I am almost sure now of going home 
by the lake, and as people are frequently going East, 
I shall no doubt easily find an escort as far as Albany. 
So in about four or five weeks at farthest, from this, 
I shall be with you all. I feel as if I were enjoying 
my last of Cincinnati. Helen is very well, better 
than she has been for a great while, except that she 
has not recovered her strength yet. She has been 
in at Mrs. George Pendleton's three times, and she 
sits up all day now and goes down to meals. We 
have been studying Italian for the last week with 
great zeal, and have made some little progress already. 
I mean to keep it up after I get home. I have been 
drawing, too, lately. I have drawn very little for 
a great while, but I have commenced again with 
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renewed interest. Mrs. Pendleton's little baby has 
been very ill with bronchitis but it is better. He is 
a sweet little fellow. Mr. Milne was ill a day or two 
last week, but is quite well again. It is such a rainy 
day, the rain is falling in torrents and we must make 
up our minds to stay in. The bad weather has kept 
Helen from driving out yet. I think she will be much 
stronger when she gets the air a little. I must tell 
you what a trick was played upon us all the other 
day. Just at evening the door bell rang and when 
Ellen opened the door, she found a little boy of nine 
years* old, decently dressed, but crying and benumbed 
with cold. He asked her if she knew where William 
Morton, a carpenter, lived, and he said he had lost 
his mother. He seemed so distressed that the 
servants brought him into the house and told Helen 
about him. We went down in the kitchen to see 
him. He could hardly speak for crying, but told us 
that he lived in Louisville, that his name was William 
Benn and that he had come upon the day's boat, 
the 'Webster,' alone, to meet his mother who has 
been visiting his cousin. He said that his mother 
met him at the boat and left him there to go some- 
where on an errand, telling him she would come back 
for him soon. He said he waited an hour, and then, 
fearing she would not come, went off in search of her. 
In the meantime she came for him and he was gone, 
as he found when he came back to the boat. Helen 
was so sorry for the poor child that she kept him all 
night and gave him a good supper, and we all tried 
to console him as well as we could. The next morning 
Mr. Milne made diligent inquiries for William Morton 
but could find no such person. Meantime our little 
lx>y set out on his search for his mother again, Helen 
telling him if he could not find her, to come back 
here if he felt cold and hungry. In an hour or two 
he returned, saying he had been down to the boat 
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again but could not find his mother. 'But Cath- 
erine,' said he to the cook, 'there are some barrels 
of molasses down in the boat that are leaking, if you 
will give me a dish I will go and catch some for you, 
it is a pity it should be wasted.' By this time he 
had become quite cheerful and at home in the kitchen. 
The second time he went out he returned saying 
he had found his mother and that she had not been 
much frightened about him. He said, too, that she 
had given him some money and he had brought his 
hands full of candy and doughnuts for the servants. 
He also proposed to stay and sleep here again last 
night, but Catherine declined the proposal, and he 
went away thanking them for their kindness, and 
saying that he was going back to Louisville tomorrow. 
We were all so delighted with his gratitude and his 
artlessness, when to our surprise and horror we found 
that the money for these dainties he had stolen from 
Maria, and that he had played some capital tricks 
upon the servants. It reminded me of the 'little 
vulgar boy' in the Ingoldsby Legends. 

My hair is growing out again, I think quite thickly, 
but the long hair is so thin that I hardly know how 
to make it look nice. I envy Anna her thick hair. 
I am hoping to get a letter from her soon. I hope 
that father will send me the draft I mentioned, as 
I may want it and I certainly shall not start without 
it. So the sooner he sends it, the sooner you will 
see me. I am looking forward eagerly to going home, 
although I have been so happy here. It seems an 
age since I saw you, dear mother. I shall leave 
here as soon as I find an opportunity by the lake. 
Love to all, and a kiss to dear Willie. 

Your affectionate daughter, 

CLARA TEMPLE CHAPMAN. 

t 

P. S. I have just received your letter of Feb- 
ruary 21st at dinner, and also one from Aunt C. 
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Rose, dated February 18th. I am delighted to hear 
from you. Aunt Charlotte writes no news. All are 
well. Mr. Oldershaw was here today and says that 
Mr. Milward writes from New York that he should 
go to Greenfield on Saturday, the 22d, to see Mrs. 
Grinnell, so you will probably see him and hear all 
about it. I have time to add no more, as it has done 
raining and I am going out to shop for Helen." 

The difficulties of travel for a young girl, 
at that time, are shown in the next two letters, 
when she writes of the necessary postponement 
of her journey, because of the impossibility 
of traveling without an escort. 

"Cincinnati, Wednesday, 

March 13th, 1850. 
My dear Mother: 

I received your letter on Monday and by the 
same mail Helen got one from Mr. Milward, minutely 
describing his visit to Greenfield. It was almost 
like seeing you all, he gave such details, and he seemed 
to have enjoyed it very much. We were much sur- 
prised at his going, as he did not think of it when 
he left here. You seem impatient for my return. 
I expect to leave in the course of one or two weeks. 
I asked Mr. Milne the other day to look out for some- 
one going East, he said 'he would do nothing of the 
kind.' However, I hear so often of people going 
now, that I am sure of finding someone soon. Our 
friend, Mr. Turner, went last week to New York, 
but I did not know it at the time. I am now be- 
ginning to think seriously of returning home, and 
I am enjoying my last days here even more than the 
others, because I am so sorry to leave. One always 
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prizes most, those things which one is about to lose, 
and it makes me very sad to think of leaving Cin- 
cinnati, anxious as I am to see home. In three weeks, 
I think, at farthest, you will probably see me. Mr. 
Milward writes that Temple complains of not being 
well. I hope that when I come home you will be 
better, for you shall have no care then. I am so 
strong and well that I can endure any fatigue and 
I am still growing stout. Helen is perfectly well 
again and we have so enjoyed the last few days, being 
able to go out together again. We have had some 
charming drives. Yesterday we went a long way 
down the river, a lovely road. The country is be- 
ginning to look springlike, the trees in bud and the 
grass green. We were to have gone today with Mrs. 
Pendleton, but the rain prevented. On Sunday 
afternoon Helen, James (Grinnell) and I, went with 
Mr. Ganard to hear Mr. Stockton the famous Metho- 
dist preacher who has been preaching to crowded 
houses all winter here. Mr. Grinnell will remember 
him. He was chaplain to the House formerly. We 
were much pleased with him. We had delightful 
weather for a few days, the only drawback being the 
dust. I sat all yesterday afternoon at an open win- 
dow. On Monday Mr. Oldershaw took us to see 
Miss Guyember. She is an interesting, ladylike 
woman, quite pretty, and speaks excellent English. 
She has a beautiful new painting at the Art Union, 
'Vanda, the Rose of Warsaw;' the drapery and 
bouquet of flowers are exquisitely done. I am sorry 
to hear such bad news of dear Mrs. Warren. Her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Henry Warren, is here, but I 
have not seen him. Mr. Milward says that Will 
has been wrecked. I had not heard of it. (Probably 
her half-uncle William Temple, a young naval officer.) 
I hope it was no fault of his. Helen has the most 
furious flt of sewing. She has just finished six joseys 
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for herself of cambric, gingham and mousseline de 
laine. We still study Italian intermittently. Mr. 
Mil ward sent Helen some new music lately, from 
New York, the new dance 'Der Schottische' and 
'The Serious Family Polka' named from the new 
farce. I have been practicing these today and also 
making some new linen collars for travelling. Helen's 
maid, Maria, is to be married as soon as Lent is over. 
She will miss her, for she is an excellent servant. 
She has a new one in her place, just out from Ireland, 
who has been living with Mr. Mil ward's sister. I 
am hoping to get a letter from you soon, telling about 
Mr. Milward's visit. Your last was dated March 
1st. The mails are very irregular. I am sorry you 
suffer so much from headache. Mrs. Cronwell and 
Mrs. Judge Lyman called here last week. Mrs. L. 
does not go East at present. Mrs. Cronwell is almost 
entirely deaf. It is distressing to talk with her. 
She tells me that the Chases are going to Woodstock 
to live. It is growing dark and I must close with a 
kiss to my darling (Willie) and much love to all. 
Anna has not written yet. 

Your affectionate 

CLARA." 

The difficulty of finding an escort still 
detained her from week to week with the 
Milnes, as her next letter tells. 

"Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Wednesday, April 3d, 1850. 
I fear, dear mother, that you will get tired of 
having a few more 'last words* from me, as I tell 
you in every letter that I shall probably write no 
more from this place. I still find no escort, and 
though I should go at the earliest possible oppor- 
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tunity, I am not sorry at the prospect of staying a 
few days longer with Helen, I am enjoying so much 
just now. The weather is lovely, it has been raining 
today, but is now (4 o'clock) clear. We are sitting 
in Helen's room, a soft, warm breeze blowing in at 
the window, the trees in bud, and the grass the in- 
tensest green, the dust which has been intolerable, 
well laid, people passing in their fresh spring bonnets 
and dresses, everything looking like a May day in 
Boston. I have been making a cape to my bareje 
today, it is quite warm enough for it. We had great 
fun on the 1st. Helen and I succeeded in fooling 
Mr. Milne very nicely. Mr. Oldershaw attempted 
a trick on me, which I discovered, and returned with 
interest upon him, but we cannot find out the result 
of my trick, he keeps it to himself so carefully. Helen 
had five or six people here the other night playing 
euchre and dancing, but we have not been out since 
I wrote you. We have thought and talked con- 
stantly of the trial of Mr. Webster lately indeed, 
everyone talks of it. The news of the verdict and 
sentence came Monday morning by telegraph. I 
feel so much for his wife and daughter. I can hardly 
realize that it is all true, it is so horrible. I hoped 
to get a letter from you today, but I was disappointed. 
I am afraid you are beginning to despair of ever see- 
ing me home again, but I am sure I must find someone 
going East soon. I am going to see Mrs. Lyman 
tomorrow to find out when she goes. She may have 
some new plaii or know of some person going. I 
have been wishing that we were a little richer, that 
Temple might come up for me, it would be so pleasant 
for us both, but of course I know it is impossible. 
Mr. Milne says that there will soon be plenty of nice 
opportunities, he thinks. Well, we must all have 
patience, the time will soon pass at longest. Helen 
and I have been reading Mrs. Marsh's new book 'The 
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Wilmingtons.* It is very interesting, though very 
inferior to 'Angela/ Another furious shower has 
just come up, it is so exactly like a rainy summer 
day. Helen is cutting out a thin plaid silk dress 
this afternoon. It is so pretty and was very cheap, 
only fifty cents and nearly a yard wide. I send you 
a little bit. She has also a new green one, much 
like it. She is quite well now. We have been mak- 
ing some new black silk aprons, trimming them with 
two wide ruffles at the bottom, they are very pretty. 

How I long to see you all. I expect darling 
Willie will be so altered. I hope he will remember 
me. There must be a good many little changes in 
Greenfield in seven months, for it will be about that 
when I get home, since I left you seven on the 20th. 
I am so much stouter and look rather older, at least 
so it seems to me. I was never so well. I wish I 
could give you a little of my perfect health. I think 
of you all so much and imagine how delightful it will 
be to see you all. I am keeping myself ready to 
start at any minute. Give much love to all, and to 
the Grinnells, and to all my friends. 

Ever, dear mother, your affectionate 

CLARA." 

It was not until May that a traveling com- 
panion was found for the homeward journey, 
so it was full eight months that the separation 
from her family lasted. This visit was very 
beneficial to her in more ways than one. Not 
only did she have a delightful time, and benefit 
for her health, but for the first time she was 
thrown on her own responsibility and had an 
opportunity to discover to herself that she had 
attractions and need not feel at a disadvantage 
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compared with her much handsomer mother. 
Mrs. Chapman's liveliness and great personal 
charm naturally made her overshadow a young, 
shy girl, but she was an affectionate mother, 
anxious for her children's advantage and 
careful to seize any opportunity that might 
come to them for travel and improvement, 
and the making of desirable friends. 

In June of this year, Miss Mary Temple, 
Mrs. Chapman's sister, was married to Mr. 
Edmund Tweedy, at the home of her brother, 
Colonel Temple of Albany. This marriage 
brought a relative into the family, who en- 
deared himself to them from the first, and 
in all his various relations to them was ever 
unfailing in his kindness and affection. 




N. A. Leonakd a 
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CHAPTER IV 



In the summer of 1850, Clara Chapman 
made her visit first to Springfield, of any length. 
Mr. George Ashmun had then bought the house 
at the corner of School and Mulberry streets, 
built by Mr. Norman Peck, and in which Mr. 
Ashmun lived until his death, when it was 
bought by Mr. William Colburn. Mr. Ashmun 
was at that time the leading lawyer in Spring- 
field, probably in western Massachusetts, and 
its most distinguished citizen. The law firm 
of Chapman (Judge Reuben Chapman of the 
Supreme Court), Chamberlain and Ashmun, was 
well known throughout the State. In this 
house on Mulberry street the Ashmuns and 
their two daughters, Lizzie and Lucy, were 
living. Amongst the young men who fre- 
quented the house was Mr. Nehemiah Allen 
Leonard of New Bedford. Mr. Leonard, a 
graduate of Brown University, had come to 
Springfield to study law in the firm of Chapman, 
Chamberlain and Ashmun, and was naturally 
much at the latter's house. Mr. Elisha Leonard, 
an older brother, was at that time living in 
Springfield with his family. During the sum- 
mer, Clara Chapman saw Mr. Leonard constantly 
and they became excellent friends, though 
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with no thought at the time of being lovers. 

Mr. Leonard, before meeting Clara, had 
formed a close friendship with her bi other 
Temple. This friendship naturally made a 
bond of sympathy between the two from the 
first. 

Mr. Leonard was of very different ancestry 
from Miss Chapman, hers being English and 
his wholly of pure Pilgrim descent. Mr. 
Leonard was the third son of Nehemiah and 
Hannah (Clark) Leonard. He was bom in 
New Bedford, Mass., January 8, 1825, where 
Mr. Leonard, Sr. was engaged in the whaling 
business, the gieat industry of New Bedford at 
that period. Mr. arid Mrs. Leonard were 
strict, old fashioned Baptists, and their chil- 
dren were all brought up rigidly in that creed. 
Nehemiah was sent in his turn to Pierce Acad- 
emy in Middleboro, then a celebrated institu- 
tion as a preparatory school. At this place he 
formed a close friendship with Francis Way- 
land, son of Dr. Wayland, president of Brown 
University, and they were devoted companions 
and friends to their life's end. Mr. Wayland, 
though a little younger, was fitted for college 
first, and Mr. Leonard matriculated at Brown 
University in 1844, two years after Mr. Way- 
land. Dr. Wayland's fame had made the 
college very popular, and a large number of 
well-known men graduated there under his 
presidency. Among Mr. Leonard's classmates 
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and intimate friends, was Samuel Sullivan Cox, 
later minister to Turkey and best known as 
''Sunset CoK.'' An amusing effusion from 
Mr. Cox to Mr. Leonard is given below. 

"Zanesville, Ohio, September 9th, 1847. 
Nehemiah A. Leonard, Esq., 
Revered Sir: 
Art living? Art yet a substance? Dost know 
me? My name is Cox, a friend of yours whilomes. 
All the neglect that time could heap on my head, 
cannot cover up the recollection of Leonard. Bless 
him for aye! I'll make you remember me once a 
year, anyhow. Mowry and I reciprocally inquire 
every time that we write, 'What of Leonard? Is*t 
sick? Has't no recollection of the glorious past, or 
does it pass its hours in forgetting? Good Spirit, 
ope your long closed aperture and speak.' 'Perdition 
catch my soul,' Leonard, but I do love thee, and 
when I love thee not, just whistle me adown the 
wind. I know you think my nature is as airy and as 
fickle as the wind, but there you are slightly mistaken. 
There is an old, antenatal foundation of granite in 
my nature, and old Leonard's statue, all garlanded 
with roses, stands on it, and will stand, tho' the 
cracks presaging doomsday open all around. Do, 
Good Spirit, kind heart that watched me when sick, 
that laughed with me when well, that treated me 
hospitably when a stranger in a strange land, that 
always saw enough of good in my frail nature to 
like me — do tell me what of the day and of the days 
since last we communed. How has it been with you? 
Or is my correspondence of too light and trivial a 
kind, to call forth your correspondent energies? I'll 
write anything for you; task my energies to discuss 
free will, the 'Mysteries of the Cabbala,' ' Rosicin- 
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cious' or *£lusina' — anything. I'll describe Love, 
Hope, Faith, Charity. I'll quit levity and become 
as prudent as a sledge hammer. I'll, I'll, I will so. 

I have a notion to tell you something about me, 
or mine, but you manifest such an all-absorbing 
interest in me, that I won't — for very spunk, till you 
write — save this (to raise your curiosity) — that I 
am going away from Zanesville, that I am hopelessly 
in love, in the sublimated and extraordinary signifi- 
cance of that term. But no more. 

I have no correspondent in college, but I do not 
want one if Leonard forgets me. I don't want you 

to write if it is an effort. Just let this fall still . 

Say nothing about it. Go to thunder! You are a 
mean old good-for-nothing curmudgeon. I have 
wasted all the sweetness of my affection in the desert 
air of your desert soul. You ought to be ashamed 
to treat Sam Cox, that so loved you — dear old soul 
that you are. I could cry to see you, could hug you 
till my lashes hung full pearly. I'm near boohooing 
at the idea of seeing your good old countenance, 
of feeling the warmth of feeling, which with beads 
of humor, always bubbles up from your heart. 

With this little ramble around your soul, I'll 
take a leap, and be myself again; until you think 
proper to notice this odd effusion. 

Your once devoted and now forgotten 

SAM." 

This especial letter in itself is nothing, but 
as a sample of the warm friendship which Mr. 
Leonard possessed of so many men throughout 
his life. Though a very reserved man, he 
seemed to have the power of inspiring great 
affection in other people. 
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Mr. Leonard graduated in 1848 and almost 
immediately came to Springfield. He was at 
the time a striking looking man, six feet tall, 
with a fine figure and carriage and generally 
considered very handsome. Mr. James H. 
Morton, also a fellow student at Brown and an 
intimate friend of Mr. Leonard's, was begin- 
ning in the law at Springfield, and as well as 
the latter, was a frequent visitor at the Ash- 
muns. 

The Misses Ashmtm were great favorites, 
and the younger especially, a decided belle. 
Near them on School street lived the Charles 
Howards, a big old fashioned family of seven 
daughters and one son. During the fall Clara 
made the beginning of her lifelong and devoted 
friendship with that family. There were many 
pleasant young people in Springfield to make 
a gay society. The Edwards family of five 
daughters and one lively brother at home; 
the John Howards, cousins of the Charles 
Howards, famous for their beauty and wit; 
the Blisses and others, were some of the families 
most intimate. Mr. Francis or Frank Way- 
land was temporarily in Springfield, a dashing 
young man and very popular. It was not 
strange that Clara went home enthusiastic 
about the pretty village, and urging her father 
to move down there. He used to tell her that 
he was too old to go, but she must get some 
young man to move her. 
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In the next year or two Clara made occa- 
sional visits to Boston, staying with the Wellses 
in Cambridge, at whose pleasant house Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate (afterwards minister to 
England), Mr. Barnwell Rhett of South Caro- 
lina, and other agreeable young Southerners, 
law students at Harvard, were constant visitors. 
Fanny Stone, her dear friend, had recently 
married Mr. Parker, a young lawyer and had a 
pretty house in Cambridge, so Clara divided 
her time between the Parkers and Wellses. 
In Boston she stayed with Mrs. Harrison Grey 
Otis and enjoyed the throng of visitors at her 
popular evening receptions. Also with Mrs. 
Bates, Mrs. Otis' sister, a kind friend of Mrs. 
Chapman's. 

Temple Chapman had by this time, gradu- 
ated from Williams college, but unfortunately 
his health had given way and he was not able 
to do very much. He attempted to study 
law, but the attempts were necessarily fitful 
and the family had begun to feel anxious 
about him. 

Clara and Temple were such an affectionate 
brother and sister and such inseparable com- 
panions, that his uncertain health brought 
the first cloud on her horizon. Except for 
this the ensuing years were uneventful, broken 
only by the visits I have mentioned and by the 
constant intercourse with different relatives. 
The Tweedys were abroad where they were 
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leading a pleasant, wandering life, and where 
two beautiful children, a daughter and a son 
were born in the early fifties. 

Mr. Chapman was no longer a member of 
the Legislature, but being a lawyer and familiar 
with legislative methods, he was constantly 
employed as a lobbyist, an avocation more 
smiled upon then than now and which took 
him often to Boston. He was a director of the 
Tory and Greenfield railroad in the early days, 
and an ardent promotor of the Hoosac tunnel, 
which it was supposed would be of the greatest 
benefit as a short cut through the state from 
Boston to Troy. 

The Connecticut River Road entered Green- 
field in 1848, and in so doing was obliged to 
pass through a portion of Mr. Chapman's land, 
making a deep cut and destroying a great part 
of the pretty garden. The house was moved 
back and to one side, but was never, of course, 
the same again. 

The Troy and Greenfield road was largely 
on paper in 1852, but Mr. Chapman was very 
busy trying to complete it, and away from 
home a great deal. The spring found him in 
North Adams for a long stay, necessary to the 
interests of the tunnel. There in the course 
of his active work, he was stricken down with 
a sharp attack of fever, and sent home for 
assistance. For either Mrs. Chapman or Temple 
to go was out of the question, they were such 
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invalids, so it fell to Clara's share to nurse her 
father. A girl of twenty-three, but of an 
intrepid courage and very self-reliant, she 
nursed him wholly for six weeks, for nurses 
were unknown and there was no one else. 
One of her first acts was to dismiss the doctor 
attending him, who was blistering and bleeding 
him freely, after the custom of the day and to 
send for a homeopathic doctor, whose school 
was just then coming greatly in favor. The 
homeopathic doctor at least had the merit of 
letting him alone. This abrupt dismissal, 
without advice, was a forecast of her character, 
in its rapid exercise of independent judgment 
of what she considered right and best, so often 
displayed in later years. ''I was always dis- 
posed to be too 'previous,* " she used to say, 
sometimes when disturbed for fear she had 
acted hastily. 

Mr. Chapman made slow progress towards 
recovery, on a regimen of toast, water and 
little else. He was slightly delirious at times 
and the sickness was very wearing both to him 
and his daughter. One afternoon when alone 
with her he roused himself and asked her for 
pen and paper, as he must write an important 
business letter that had been weighing on his 
mind. Clara reluctantly gave it to him, 
feeling it was too much for him to write in his 
weak state; but he was very insistent. He 
wrote the letter, a long one, very slowly, stop- 
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ping from time to time to rest, and when 
finally finished, laid down for a long sleep. 
From this he woke with his mind shattered, 
never to be restored again. What happened 
the doctors could not decide, but it was Evident 
that the effect of his writing this letter taxed 
his brain too much in its condition, and either 
an apoplectic stroke followed, or some serious 
brain change. He was full of delusions of the 
past and recollected nothing of the occasion 
of his being in North Adams. One can imagine 
the pain and distress with which his daughter 
realized his situation. His health slowly re- 
turned, and after a time he was well enough to 
return home. 

This great calamity made a vital change in 
the family. Deprived of both the care and the 
watchfulness of an affectionate and solicitous 
husband and father, they were also without 
his earnings and were consequently very 
straitened. The heaviest part of the burden 
fell to Clara. Her mother was too delicate to 
endure any fatigue, Temple's health too pre- 
carious to be of any great assistance, George 
was at sea, Anna away at boarding school, and 
Willie too young to be anything but a care. 
It was necessary for the family to do without 
a servant, and Clara did all the work except 
the washing and ironing, and indeed a good 
deal of the latter. There were vast quantities 
of sewing to be done, of course all by hand. 
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During the summer George came home and 
had to be fitted out again, amongst other 
things, with a dozen hand-made shirts, which 
his sister cut and made entirely herself. Clara 
was too energetic to allow anything to remain 
undone and did not spare herself in one partic- 
ular. Her mother watched her with sadness 
and protest, begging her not to undertake so 
much, for fear of injuring her health. There 
had to be some relaxation in the midst of the 
work, but it was hardly won. Many a time 
Clara has said she has risen at four o'clock of a 
summer morning, heated the big brick oven and 
baked it full of bread, pastry and cake before 
breakfast, and after the work was done, gone 
on an all day picnic to the Glen. Of course it 
was too much for a person wholly unaccustomed 
to such labors, and laid the foundation of her 
future ill health. 
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CHAPTER V 



Some recreation came in the summer of 
1852, for Mrs. Rose invited Clara for a long 
visit to Montreal, where she passed several 
delightftil weeks. Mr. Rose had already built 
a fine house just out of town, on the slope of 
the mountain. It was a large house, fifty feet 
square, on a commanding situation, with a 
lovely terraced garden in the rear. It was 
so commodious that when the Prince of Wales 
visited Canada in 1860, the Canadian govern- 
ment rented it from Mr. Rose for the Prince's 
headquarters and fitted it up handsomely. 
Later it was occupied by Prince Arthur, during 
his stay in Montreal. Mrs. Rose used to say 
laughingly, that three princes had slept in her 
bed, the third being the Prince de Joinville. 

The Roses were prominent people in Mon- 
treal and entertained constantly. Montreal 
was a gay place in those days, a garrison town 
full of officers with and without their families, 
who made a brilliant society. The Roses 
kept open house and Mr. Rose delighted in 
giving frequent dinner parties at the end of 
his hard day's work. His success at the bar 
was rapid and phenomenal and it was often 
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said of him, whether true or not, that he had 
never lost a case. 

Judge Day, afterwards Sir Charles Day and 
his family, Major Crofton in command of the 
20th Regiment, with his young wife, and 
Lord Mark Kerr, an eccentric young officer, 
son of the Marquis of Lothian, were amongst 
the frequent visitors at the Roses. The latter, 
afterwards a gallant officer in the Crimea and 
Indian mutiny, used to ride bareback through 
Montreal, facing the horse's tail, and without 
a hat. The latter he seldom wore at any time, 
but carried instead a huge white umbrella. 
He knew nothing of music, but if asked to sing 
would sit gravely down at the piano and sing, 
"Whose little pigs are these, these, these,*' 
drumming a tuneless accompaniment with one 
finger, like a child. No one quite knew whether 
his eccentricity was real or assumed. 

Mrs. Crofton, the Major's lovely young 
wife, daughter of Lord de Blaquiere, was about 
Clara's age and the two were constantly to- 
gether, riding on horseback, walking or reading 
aloud. Her beautiful baby, Hugh Mark, was, 
with her passion for babies, a joy and delight 
to Clara. 

The days passed most pleasantly with these 
charming friends, dinners, dances, parties, 
excursions to St. Helen's Island and the con- 
stant change and interest of military doings. 

During this summer, in July, came one of 
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Montreal's most disastrous fires, the worst of 
several which attacked the city during a 
period of five oi six years. This fire broke out 
in a house on St. Lawrence Marie street, along 
which it raged with great fury and extended 
to the comer of Mignonne and St. Dominique 
street. At that point theie was a large lumber 
yard, but it was hoped as there was a con- 
siderable empty space about it, to prevent the 
flames from reaching the wood. The water 
supply was very deficient and a strong west 
wind blowing, the flames leaped across the 
empty space and soon the sparks from the 
burning wood were flying in every direction. 
The fire ran down St. Denis street in one broad 
sheet of flame. On one side of the street was 
a fine block of houses, called Cornwall Terrace, 
occupied chiefly by military offices. This was 
destroyed, as by this time the flames were so 
fierce that neither stone nor brick could with- 
stand them. They rolled on, burning every- 
thing before them, until they reached the 
river, at which point, for a time, the fire seemed 
to subside. It was a hot summer day and the 
Roses were intending to give a large and formal 
dinner party for which elaborate preparations 
were making. The house being out of town, 
they did not hear the commotion of the fire 
or know of its intensity, except that they could 
see a heavy cloud of smoke hanging over the 
city. During the middle of the day a messenger 
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was sent to tell them of it, and about five 
o'clock Mr. Rose came home, to be eagerly 
questioned by his wife and niece. He was 
quite exhausted, having worked with might 
and main all day to save valuable property 
from his friends' houses, his own office being 
unharmed. The expected guests were, many 
of them, burned out, and in great distress. 
As he sat in the veranda resting, Clara saw a 
long tongue of flame shoot out from a distant 
part of the city and excitedly called his at- 
tention to it. "My God, it is the Hays House," 
he exclaimed, and seizing his hat, tore back 
to the town, tired as he was, and did not ap- 
pear again till after midnight. Clara often 
spoke of going into the dining room a few 
moments later, and seeing the table all hand- 
somely laid out for the dinner which never 
came to pass, and which was forgotten in the 
excitement and disaster taking place. 

The Hays House was an immense block of 
stone buildings of four stories, with a theatre 
at the back extending into Champ de Mars 
street. On Notre Dame street it formed the 
comer of Dahlhousie Square. From this point 
the fire reached the houses on Notre Dame 
street and by ten o'clock all the buildings on 
the square were destroyed and the fire sweep- 
ing eastward. It was not checked until the 
middle of the next morning. Eleven hundred 
houses were burned, among them the officers' 
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mess house of the 25th Regiment and various 
other military offices. The loss was so great 
that it resulted, before long, in removing the 
garrison from Montreal. 

The Rose's house was a place of refuge for 
many of their homeless friends and they filled 
every available nook. 

In June of this summer Lizzie Ashmun was 
married to Mr. James H. Morton, and they 
visited Montreal on their wedding trip, so 
Clara had the pleasure of seeing them there, 
and introducing them to her relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milne from Cincinnati and 
their little daughter, came for a visit to the 
Roses during Clara's stay. Mr. Milne and Mr. 
Rose were brother Scotchmen and had come 
into business relations which became per- 
manent. Mr. Milne's business soon after took 
him to England where he and his family took 
up their residence. It was practically a sepa- 
ration forever, for Clara saw nothing more of 
them, except during their occasional brief 
visits home, but she kept up always a corres- 
pondence with and deep interest in her old 
and most intimate friend. 

Clara returned to Greenfield, refreshed 
after her visit, to take up her heavy burden of 
care and anxiety and to plunge afresh into the 
household duties which formed so large a part 
of her work. 
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CHAPTER VI 



The summer of 1852 brought the marriage 
of Lizzie Ashmun to Mr. Morton of which I 
have already spoken. Although unable to 
attend the wedding, Clara was intensely inter- 
ested in all the details, and the building of 
Mr. Morton's new home at the head of Mul- 
berry street. Her thoughts turned more and 
more to Springfield, as the number of friends 
there increased and her intimacy with Mr. 
Leonard was fast ripening into a closer rela- 
tion. Though not as yet her lover, he wrote 
her long letters full of confidences about his 
affairs, the advance of his profession and bits 
of news about the Springfield friends. 

Mrs. Ashmun and her daughter Lucy, a 
handsome, lively girl, came often to Green- 
field for a stay of several weeks at the Mansion 
House. The latter hostelry, famous for its 
day, was kept by Mr. Keith, well known in 
Greenfield, and boasted an excellent table, 
and numerous distinguished guests. 
- It was fortunate for Clara that she had 
these kind friends to cheer and divert her, for 
life at home was sadly changed by the pain 
of constantly witnessing her father's altered 
condition. Like many people of high spirits 
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and lively disposition, she was subject to fits 
of deep depression and the constant anxiety 
about her father, mother and brother evidently 
affected her deeply. 

Mr. Leonard wrote her in September, "I 
have written this hasty letter to show you, 
if there is any need of it, that I have thought 
often of you and sympathized deeply with 
you, in the combined illnesses of your family. 
I am fearful that you will allow a settled grief 
to fix itself upon you, a habit of unpleasant 
foreboding. Against this I hope you will 
make an effort. Do not look on the future 
to anticipate evil, the present is sufficient. 
At the same time, believe if you can, that our 
afflictions are sent to us for some good pur- 
pose, and that God is the Father of us and 
of them. 

**I hope, my dear friend, that this dark hour 
of your life will soon pass and that your friends 
will soon be restored to their full strength 
and health and that you will find yourself 
wiser and happier for the present sorrow." 

Of a naturally somewhat depressed dispo- 
sition on ordinary occasions, in times of trouble 
or anxiety, Mr. Leonard was always most 
hopeful and apt to take an optimistic view, 
of all about him, for his Puritan nature seemed 
to need the stimulus of adversity. 

The next year passed much in the same 
manner as the last, with constant worry and 
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uncertainty about the future. Mr. Chapman 
passed a part of the time with his sister, Miss 
Betsey, at New Haven, who cared for him solic- 
itously. This relieved the family a little from 
the continual strain. Dr. George Chapman, 
the eldest gt the family, and a prom- 
inent Episcopal clergyman, who had 
preached throughout the country from Ken- 
tucky eastward, was now settled in his final 
parish at Newburyport. His daughter Char- 
lotte, was already married to Mr. Edward 
Mosely, a merchant in the East Indian trade, 
and member of one of the old Newburyport 
families. It was a delightful visiting place 
for the nieces and a cheerful one in their anxie- 
ties. All the family dearly loved Uncle George 
and Aunt Alice, whose kindly indulgence made 
them great favorites with young people. 

This spring, Clara, Temple and Anna decided 
to take some little property of their own, 
inherited from their Aunt Mary, and build 
a business block on Main street. It was rather 
a rash venture for inexperienced young people 
and did not turn out successful, but for a time 
they anticipated good results. 

As the years wore on, Clara began to feel 
the necessity of doing something more than 
keeping house for the family, in fact, she must 
earn some money. The natural thought was 
to teach, and the idea of going South as a 
governess was suggested to her, to which sug- 
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gestion she responded seriously. To go South 
as a governess was very popular before the 
war. The custom of Southern families, of 
living on large plantations, away from towns 
and educational advantages, made governesses 
more of a necessity than in the North, where 
the majority of children could go to school. 
Also it seemed desirable that Anna should 
have more advantages and accomplishments 
in the way of music and drawing, which she 
could better have in Boston, so the proposed 
plan was to abandon housekeeping for a time, 
have Mrs. Chapman and Willie board at Mr. 
Keith's while Mr. Chapman was at New Haven, 
and Temple was intending, as his health per- 
mitted, to try a little civil engineering in New 
York. 

Clara's ad\'enturous nature roused at the 
idea of setting forth to a distant place and 
also the hope of being able to more materially 
assist the family. Mr. Leonard's calmer and 
more conservative mind did not approve 
this step, feeling that the uncertainties of an 
unknown part of the country were too great 
to make it desirable. He wrote her in October 
to urge her to consider it very carefully before 
she took the step. He began his letter by 
reproaching her for not coming to Springfield 
at his and Mrs. Morton's invitation, to hear 
Ole Bull play, which he spoke of as being divine. 
He then goes on to say: "You intimated in 
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your letter which Lizzie brought me, of your 
intention to qualify yourself as a governess 
(as if you were not already) and to wander 
off, into lone, unknown regions and wear out 
your health, patience, good disposition and 
good looks in the thankless task of teaching. 
I should not presume to say one word if you 
had not asked my opinion. From Lizzie's 
account and your own, I supposed it was a 
matter of necessity in which we all ought to 
acquiesce in the same spirit, if possible, which 
you exhibited. From what I have learned 
since, I have concluded that the necessity was 
the offspring of your fancy. If this is in any 
degree the case, you ought not to go. Do 
not, if possible, break up your family, or expose 
yourself to the whims and caprices of strangers, 
or take a position in life, even for a short period, 
different from what you now hold. The in- 
come of your family will not be increased 
by your absence, and without your attention, 
and you will find that your own earnings at 
the end of the year, exceed but a little, your 
expenses. If you go for a longer period, it 
will be a life-long journey, for you will make 
new acquaintances, new attachments and a 
home, where your family and your oldest 
friends will be strangers. Think no more 
about it, but thank God that you have fortune 
enough left for you all and be contented with 
it. What I say of yourself, applies with equal 
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force to Anna. Keep her with yourself, if you 
can, and remain at home. Even if your worst 
apprehensions come true, the time is not far 
distant when one or both of you will have a 
roof broad enough for all. 

**If I am wrong in supposing the necessity 
of which you speak to be imaginary, I shall be 
exceedingly sorry for what I have written. 
There is another side to the picture, and the 
reflection that you have made a common 
struggle for the common good, may overbalance 
all the considerations which I have mentioned 
above." 

This letter did not turn Clara from her 
determination to teach, and her opinion that 
it was necessary. In his next letter, a few 
days later, he says: '*I regret exceedingly the 
mathematical certainty with which you showed 
me in your last letter the necessity of your 
resolution and that I have said a single dis- 
couraging word. Permit me to recall it all, 
and to believe that in this, as in everything 
else, you are perfectly right and wholly regard- 
less of your own happiness when you can 
serve your friends. 

"A few days since a person informed me 
that a lady was waiting at the foot of my office 
stairs, who wished to speak to me. I supposed, 
of course, that it was some venerable lady of 
Revolutionary memory, who had come for a 
pension, or some such errand. I accordingly 
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went to listen to her story, and imagine my 
surprise when I found that the Revolutionary 
lady was no less a person than your mother. 
I was delighted to see her, went with her to 
the Massasoit House, where we dined, and 
waited for the arrival of Judge Warren, whom 
she was expecting to accompany her to Boston. 

*'I passed a very pleasant hour with her. 
She informed me that Anna was to spend the 
winter in Boston, and a^ it is my intention to 
go there the last of December, I hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing her. 

**Lucy Ashmun and Ellen piiss, as you 
already know, have returned from their Balti- 
more visit. Poor Ellen Bliss is in a sad condi- 
tion and there is little hope of her surviving 
the winter. She is said to be perfectly con- 
scious of the near approach of death, and 
that the hectic flush has already assumed 
a beautiful but fearful brilliancy. 

"I wrote to Temple to come down, but 
as I have not heard from him, I think it possible 
he did not get my letter. I expected him and 
should have been very glad to see him here. 

**The prospect now is that I shall find it 
necessary to attend for a single day, the next 
court at Greenfield, and you may be sure I 
shall not be backward in complying with any 
such necessity." 

Clara continued to look for a place in the 
South, which she did not find till the first of 
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January, and during this period Mr. Leonard 
made one more effort to alter her decision, and 
to persuade her to take a situation near home. 
He writes, December 10th: **Please listen to 
a proposition which the prolific brain of Lizzie 
Morton has suggested and to which we all 
give our heartiest approbation. I was desirous 
that she should have communicated it to you 
before this time, and before you had made any 
definite arrangement for the future, and this 
she intended to do. 

**A Miss Kitty Dwight has charge of a 
large and flourishing school for children here, 
which she intends to abandon in the spring. 
This you can take. It will occupy but a 
few hours of the day, and the rest of your 
time you can pass with your friends. The 
school, of course, can be given up any time 
by you. Your friends are delighted with the 
idea of your coming here, and if you dissap- 
point them now, you must be content to lose 
their favor. 

"A change of climate may affect your 
health. You know nothing of the people 
among whom you propose to go, and once 
there, they may hold you to your engagements, 
however long they may be. Now do not be 
carried away by any romantic notions, but 
please to give to this proposition that con- 
sideration which I think it deserves. I am 
very strenuous that you should remain North, 
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if possible, and therefore have taken this 
earliest opporttinity of making the above 
suggestion to you. 

"I have already spoken to you so often 
about this matter, that I beg you to pardon 
my repeated interference." 

Mr. Leonard's urgency and that of others, 
was still of no avail, Clara having fully decided 
on this step, and she accepted a situation in 
the family of Mr. Blake, who owned a plan- 
tation in the township of Old Church, King 
William County, Virginia, not more than 
twenty miles southward of Richmond. She 
knew nothing of the family, except that Mr. 
Blake was a well-known citizen, and with 
the inexperience of youth, was quite ready 
to accept it. Just before she started South, 
being in Boston for a brief visit, she made the 
acquaintance of an English lady who had 
been herself teaching for some time in Vir- 
ginia. This lady told Clara that she wished 
to warn her beforehand that she was going 
into a very different part of the country to 
what she was accustomed and she would find 
things very strange to her, and a great lack 
of many things which people at the North 
considered necessary. This was a little dis- 
heartening, but the die was already cast, and 
early in January Clara set out on her journey. 
She stopped in New York a day or two to see 
her Uncle and Aunt, Col. and Mrs. Temple, 
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who were temporarily at the Astor House, 
to be near the Henry Jameses, then living in 
New York. The James children had the 
measles, but Clara had already had them, so 
felt no fear of contagion in being with the 
children of whom she was so very fond. 

This visit made, she sailed for Richmond 
in a small steamboat, and being a good sailor, 
enjoyed it very much, in spite of the rough 
passage. She was invited, through letters 
of introduction, to stay with Mrs. Miner in 
Richmond, the wife of the editor of the Rich- 
mond Herald, until time for the bi-weekly 
stage to Old Church. This lady, a daughter 
of Bishop Oatey, was a very charming, accom- 
plished woman, but at her house Clara received 
the first surprise and shock at the careless, 
thriftless Southern way of living. The wall 
paper hung in strips from the drawing room 
walls, a large fine room containing a grand 
piano and a harp, both of which Mrs. Miner 
played well. Her raft of little children slept 
in trundle beds in the nursery, or rather, 
mattresses laid on the floor, with Negro ser- 
vants lying anyhow about the room. Every- 
thing was at sixes and sevens, Richmond a 
dirty, unkempt place, very different from the 
neat northern cities. 

The journey to Old Church was by stage, 
over bad corduroy roads, very little travelled, 
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and an escort was necessary, as most of the 
stage passengers were men. 

Mr. Blake had a plantation of about 120 
acres, with perhaps thirty Negro slaves owned 
chiefly by his wife's mother, Mrs. Tally. Mr. 
Blake belonged to a somewhat better family 
than his wife, who was a wholly uneducated 
woman. The house was a small one, consisting 
of a parlor and downstairs bedroom for the 
master and mistress, with rough chambers 
overhead. The dining room, like all Virginia 
dining rooms at that time, apparently, was in 
the basement, partly underground, reached 
through a hatchway from outside. Mr. Phil- 
lips Brooks speaks of the same practice of hav- 
ing a basement, half-cellar dining room, in his 
letters from Virginia, written while at the semi- 
nary in Alexandria. The Negro quarters and 
kitchen, were, of course, apart from the house. 
Housekeeping was carried on in a very slack, 
uncertain fashion and the food consisted chiefly 
of bacon and com bread. Raised white bread 
was not baked in an oven, of which there was 
none, but in an iron pot before the fire, and 
like all Southern bread, served piping hot. 
There were no near neighbors and not a great 
deal of communication. Clara's expectations 
and visions of fine old mansions and large 
estates, received a severe shock at the sight 
of the house, every place being so inferior to 
what she was accustomed. Letters were 
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brought tv^ice a week by a man on horseback, 
and of books and papers, there were none. 
There were some pleasant and thoroughly 
well bred people in the county, who were kind 
and civil, but of course they were distant, 
and as roads were so bad, especially in winter, 
visiting was not easy. 

One comfort she had, and that was her 
church, where they all went on Sunday. The 
rector was a charming old man, very well 
educated and agreeable, and she often spoke 
of the boon of church going in that homesick 
place. 

The Blake children were numerous and 
wholly untaught and tmgoverned. Their 
mother, an invalid, had no idea of discipline 
but to cuff them right and left when trouble- 
some. They could none of them read, and 
neither, in fact, could one or two young ladies 
belonging to good families in the neighbor- 
hood. This was not considered any great 
lack in their upbringing, being only spoken 
of as we might speak of a person's never learn- 
ing French or music. There seemed to be no 
special work carried on on the plantation 
and Clara soon made up her mind that the 
means of livelihood was raising slaves for the 
southern market, especially the cotton states. 

The Negro women had children freely without 
marriage, and once in a while a Negro was 
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sold, bringing a sum of ready money into the 
family. 

These were momentous days, only seven 
years before the Civil War and Clara had im- 
bibed, through her father, extreme anti-slavery 
views. Mr. Chapman was a rank abolitionist 
in the days when abolition was a good deal 
frowned upon and a majority of people dis- 
posed to consider slavery a divine institution. 
Clara had gone South, resolved to keep her 
lips sealed, but always outspoken and fearless 
of consequences, it was impossible for her to 
be wholly silent. 

Into the midst of this fountain-head of 
slavery, she had the temerity, in her youthful 
rashness, to introduce the New York Tribune, 
then Horace Greeley's paper. She had sub- 
scribed for it just before leaving New York, 
but an older and wiser person would have 
hesitated long before introducing this fiery 
sheet into a Virginia household. 

In spite of its politics, however, Mr. Blake, 
who was a bright man and saw few papers, 
read it eagerly, and avoiding dangerous topics, 
enjoyed discussing the news of the day with 
Clara. As the members of his own family 
were totally tminformed, it must have been 
a boon to him to have an intelligent young 
woman with whom to talk. 

Clara had a room to herself, or supposedly 
so, but there was no door key to the door. 
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and when she wished for privacy, there was 
nothing for it but to draw her trunk across 
the door to shut out intruders. She wished 
to take a daily bath, considered by the family 
a strange idiosyncrasy, but which was per- 
mitted, so each morning a stalwart Negress 
named Matilda, brought in on her head a tub 
of warm water. This deposited, she withdrew, 
but immediately applied her eye to the key- 
hole from the other side, to witness the result 
of her ministrations. This perhaps natural 
curiosity, was soon cut short, however, by 
stuffing up the keyhole. 

Clara began her instructions to the young 
B lakes in their ignorance of first principles. 
At the end of two weeks, however, the lessons 
were stopped temporarily by her being taken 
down with the measles (contracted from the 
James children, in spite of her supposed im- 
munity). None of the little Blakes had had 
them, so their mother was terrified at the 
prospect and very indignant in consequence. 
She came frequently to the door of Clara's 
room and berated her for her carelessness in 
introducing a contagious disease into a family 
of children. Poor Clara was helpless to resist 
or deny the accusation and could only endure 
the scoldings in addition to the measles. The 
Negroes were also much alarmed at the prospect 
of the malady, which alarm resulted in a 
different person coming to Clara to wait on 
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her each time she required anything. The 
consequences were extensive, and in all, thirty 
persons, children and servants, took the measles 
from her. The epidemic subsided in due time 
and Clara resumed her duties. They were 
not pleasant and she was very homesick and 
must have felt that she had regarded Mr. 
Leonard's timely warnings, rather too lightly. 
Her prejudice and strong feelings against 
slavery were also greatly increased by what 
she saw and heard in close contact. The 
utter want of morality or principle among 
the Negroes, combined with the harsh treat- 
ment and the gossiping stories of neighborhood 
cruelties, roused all her deepest indignation. 
The people told of how so-and-so had a cook 
that made bad coffee and after frequent ad- 
monitions, he was so angry that he turned a 
coffee potful of boiling coffee down her throat 
and scalded her to death. Another had a 
boy who ran away several times and was 
finally whipped to death for his misconduct. 
This was told as being objectionable and as 
taking too strong measures, but nothing un- 
usual. In expressing her horror of it all to Mrs. 
Tally one day, the latter said to Clara, in 
almost a whisper, **I think slavery's wrong, 
but I don't dare to say so." 

Mrs. Blake was a woman of violent and 
uncontrolled temper and given to outbreaks 
of passion, during which she beat and cuffed 
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children and servants who were nearest at 
hand. One day, after one of her most violent 
outbreaks of temper and after striking the 
dodging Negroes right and left, she turned 
on her eldest daughter Betty, a girl of eleven, 
for some fancied misdemeanor, and boxing 
her ears soundly, seized her by her two braids 
of hair and pulled her down the staircase. 
Clara, who was giving the children their morn- 
ing lesson, rose in her wrath and expressed her 
sentiments fully to Mrs. Blake, at once resign- 
ing her situation. 

Then seeking Mr. Blake, who was sitting 
in the dining room, after breakfast, she also 
took leave of him. She was so full of indig- 
nation that she could no longer hold in. She 
told him that never had she seen such an ex- 
hibition of ungoverned temper on the part of 
any one, certainly not on one who called her- 
self a lady, and she would not stay one day 
more to witness it. Then she concluded by 
relieving her mind fully as to her opinion of 
slavery. She told him that she had come 
South with all the most extreme Northern 
views of the sin of slavery, but resolved, under 
the circumstances, to keep it to herself. But, 
she added, she had never heard worse stories 
of the wrongs than many of those that were 
told as mere neighborhood gossip, and that 
she should return home ten-fold increased in 
her abomination for the iniquity. Mr. Blake 
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urged her to reconsider her determination 
and to overlook Mrs. Blake's outburst, the 
which, he admitted was objectionable. Mrs. 
Tally added that Eliza had the freest hand 
to strike she ever saw; but Clara would not 
be persuaded, and the stage passing by the 
next day, she took her departure for Richmond 
in it. It may be added also, that she went 
without her pay, never receiving a cent of 
remuneration for her six weeks* service. The 
journey South, therefore, was richer in ex- 
perience than in financial gain. 

The stage journey to Richmond was made 
unpleasant by the advances, intended to be 
complimentary, on the part of two or three of 
the passengers, all of whom were men, and 
finally Clara was obliged to throw herself onto 
the protection of the stage driver, who re- 
sponded gallantly to her distress. So her 
attempts as a governess ended, but she always 
recalled them vividly and talked a great deal 
all her life, about her experiences in and im- 
pressions of the South. A few years later this 
locality was the center of some of the severest 
fighting of the Civil War. . 
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CHAPTER VII 



Returned to her home, Clara at once looked 
for another place to teach, and was almost im- 
mediately engaged as a junior teacher in Mr. 
Bent's boarding and day school in Worcester. 
The attack of measles had left her in a run down 
condition, but she hoped to regain her strength 
in her own part of the world. Nothing could 
have been kinder to her than were her friends. 
Mr. Leonard, who by this time was deeply 
devoted to her, Mr. and Mrs. Morton, the 
Howards, especially Miss Lucinda, who was 
always her particular friend among them, 
sympathized with her in her trials and struggles 
and did all in their power to aid her. Mr. 
Leonard was only too ready to make her tasks 
his own, but she was not yet quite sure of 
herself. 

Clara had some pleasant acquaintances in 
Worcester and but for her work and not feeling 
very well, would have enjoyed a good deal. 
Unfortunately the life at the school was not 
beneficial to her health, for the schoolrooms 
had been recently plastered, and being in a 
hurry to use them, Mr. Bent had moved back 
before they were dry and in her enemic condi- 
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tion, Clara caught a severe cold which settled 
on her system. 

She was somewhat uncertain as to her 
powers of teaching mathematics, owing to lack 
of early instruction, but self-confidence and 
hard work overcame this difficulty. She ap- 
plied herself diligently and by reason of her 
application and superiority in age, was able to 
keep far enough ahead of her scholars to do 
very well. The school was greatly lacking in 
discipline, which Mr. Bent, a retired Episcopal 
minister, deplored, but left to Miss Chapman's 
endeavors to overcome. She asked his leave 
to use her own judgment, and then deciding 
that the trouble was all made by certain older 
girls who banded together to defy authority, 
she proceeded to separate them and allow no 
communication between them, much to their 
indignation. 

Mr. Bent, being very politic, mildly ex- 
postulated, demonstrating to her that these 
pupils belonged to some of the most influential 
families in Worcester and might make trouble 
for the school; but she was firm in her deter- 
mination and in only a few days, won the girls' 
respect by her justice and discipline. 

Meanwhile Mr. Leonard continued to press 
his suit and early in April they became engaged. 
The engagement was a source of great satisfac- 
tion, not only to the families concerned, but 
to their intimate friends, especially the Mortons 
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and Howards, all of whom had looked on for 
some months past with the kindest interest 
and hopes of a happy settlement. Mr. Leon- 
ard's fine looks and the interest of an engaged 
teacher was very pleasing to Mr. Bent's schol- 
ars, whose regard for Miss Chapman • rose 
considerably in consequence. This report was 
enhanced by the fact that Mr. Francis Way- 
land, then living temporarily in Worcester, 
and being naturally much interested in his 
intimate friend's fiancee, used to take Clara 
out to drive. 

Clara intended to continue her teaching 
until July, the close of the term, though Mr. 
Leonard urged a speedy marriage, showing 
that such would greatly contribute, not only 
to their own happiness, but to the benefit of 
her family. By this time Mr. Leonard's prac- 
tice, for a young lawyer, was very satisfactory 
and he was anxious that there should be no 
delay in marrying, in spite of her wish to post- 
pone the wedding. Her physical condition 
was so impaired by the results of the measles 
and continued cold, that her friends became 
alarmed about her. Miss Lucinda Howard, 
being on a visit to friends in Worcester, de- 
termined to take Clara home with her for a 
Sunday at least. Her resolute will and affec- 
tionate friendship overcame Clara's scruples, 
and glad enough to rest for a few .days, she 
went home with Lucinda. When finally in 
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Springfield, she succumbed entirely and Miss 
Lucinda and Mr. Leonard, who were fast 
friends, put their heads together and decided 
that Clara should not return and the wedding 
should be hastened as much as possible. 

The relief of being with the Howards was 
great. Their kindness and care was con- 
tinual and they were all most dear friends. 
Mrs. Howard who was to Clara the very acme 
of admirable womanhood and motherhood, 
was at that period a delicate invalid, worn by 
household cares and the bearing of her children, 
but, nevertheless, a m6st lively and inspiring 
companion. To her advice and example, Clara 
Chapman always felt that she owed some of 
the very best and highest ideals of life. She 
taught Clara many things, in their companion- 
ship, of the best ways of looking at life — 
courage, unselfishness, love of the best books 
and many other things. A wonderful woman, 
her example was handed on unconsciously 
to many. Clara used to say of her, that her 
life was like a pebble thrown into a pool, the 
waves made by it extending into ever widening 
circles. 

Her health somewhat restored, Clara was 
anxious to go, as soon as she could, to see her 
mother in Greenfield. 

Mrs. Chapman's brother. Col. Temple of 
Albany, died in July of that year. He and 
his wife were both seriously out of health, but 
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he, apparently, the most so, largely as a result 
of sickness contracted during the Mexican war. 
They went to New York to consult a physician 
about Col. Temple's health, who, rather passing 
him over, told him that Mrs. Temple was in 
the greater danger of the two. They returned 
to Albany to their young family, very depressed. 
In spite of the doctor's expectations, Col. 
Temple was the first to die. His wife, far 
gone in constunption, survived him but three 
months, and died at the age of thirty-three, 
having had nine children, six of whom were 
living. It was a great grief to their united 
families who felt especially the loss to the 
orphan children. For a time they remained 
in Albany with their great-atmt. Miss Char- 
lotte Clark. The death of Col. Temple and 
the illness of his wife saddened the pleasure 
of the simple wedding. 

The wedding was fixed for August 3d, and 
the preparations were very simple. A girl's 
trousseau then was not as extensive as now, 
though there was much nice handwork. The 
trousseau was easily accomplished. Her best 
dresses were made in Springfield by the fash- 
ionable dressmaker of the period, Miss Blank, 
who had a shop in the Hampden House, now 
Smith & Murray's. When one reflects that a 
nice silk dress could be handsomely made for 
three dollars, it seemed easier to have clothes 
then than now. Good dressmakers had fifty 
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cents a day, inferior ones twenty-five, and 
with a little help from the ladies of the family, 
a pretty muslin or mousseline de laine could 
easily be made in a day. 

The wedding took place in the afternoon 
of the third of August in St. James* Church, 
Greenfield, and Dr. Strong, beloved old rector 
of the church, married them. Mrs. Morton's 
oldest son, George, being but a month old, she 
was not able to be present at the wedding, 
which was disappointing. 

After the ceremony the bridal party re- 
paired to the Mansioil House, where Mrs. 
Chapman was then living, and where a simple 
repast was served. Of Mr. Leonard's family 
only his sister Lucy and her husband, Captain 
Ellis, were present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard then took the train 
for Springfield where their new home was 
waiting for them. 



Mr. and Mrs. Leonard's first home was a 
little cottage on Maple street, belonging to 
Captain Hatch, a sea captain who had married 
one of the Foot family, and Captain Hatch's 
family being at sea with him at the time, his 
furnished house was available. The situation 
was a very pleasant one. Maple street was 
then, as now, the best residential street. Next 
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to the Leonard's was Mr. Samuel Bowles and 
his family, and below them on the corner 
lived Mrs. Ome and her children. The Foot 
place was opposite. Mr. Francis Tiffany, the 
pastor of the Unitarian Church, had recently 
built the house, afterwards bought by Mr. 
Bowles, and later the McDuffie School. Next 
to that was the John L. King place. A little 
further down the street lived Mr. and Mrs. 
James Rumrill of whom Mrs. Leonard was 
very fond, and next door to Mrs. Rumrill 
her niece, Mrs. William Gunn. 

On the corner of Avon Place and Maple 
street stood Mr. Rumrill's gold chain factory, 
and Avon Place itself was an artificial pond 
made by damming the cemetery brook, the 
waters of which turned the wheels of the 
factory. 

Crescent Hill was not much built on, having 
only a few cheap little houses, with the excep- 
tion of the Ames Place. 

Further on down Maple street, at the corner 
of Mulberry, was a Baptist church, and next 
to it Mr. and Mrs. George Dwight, Sr., lived. 
The Theodore Blisses lived on Maple street, 
and Mrs. Day, another of the Dwight family, 
had a fine house where D. B. Wesson's now 
stands. 

It was a small community, simple in its 
ways and very friendly and Mrs. Leonard felt 
that she now had more friends in Springfield 
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than anywhere else. Her family were naturally 
anxious to see her in her new home and through- 
out the rest of the sununer, the different mem- 
bers visited her, beginning with Temple, who 
was so specially dear to her and Mr. Leonard. 

The Howards were warm as ever in their 
friendship, preparing the house for their recep- 
tion and providing a handmaid, who promptly 
stole all she could from the newly married 
pair, and departed. These slight misfortunes, 
however, were very easily borne at such a 
happy time. 

I have spoken of all Mrs. Leonard's family 
on both sides being Episcopalians, of which 
church she naturally, when old enough, would 
have become a member. But she did not 
feel ready to be confirmed, and from the age 
of eighteen to a brief time before she married, 
was in a very uncertain state of mind as to 
her own wishes and beliefs. The Unitarian 
movement had for her a great attraction, 
and in her young days the Episcopal church 
was in something of a stagnant condition. Dr. 
Strong's teachings had always a great influence 
upon her, though somewhat breaking away 
from them. During some of her most unde- 
cided moods she visited her uncle, Dr. Chap- 
man, who seems to have talked to her most 
kindly and wisely, answering her youthful 
doubts and questions with wise and experienced 
patience. 
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In spite of her perplexities, hers was natur- 
ally a deeply religious character, and as she 
went on in years, she turned back more and 
more to the church of her inheritance. Shortly 
after she married, Mrs. Leonard went to Rev. 
Mr. ChildSi then rector of Christ church, and 
told him she desired to be confirmed, but 
there were certain subjects on which her mind 
was not made up. He turned to the last 
question in the catechism, which asks, **What 
is required of persons to come to the Holy 
Communion?" and which answers, **To exam- 
ine themselves whether they repent them truly 
of their former sins, steadfastly purposing to 
lead a new life, have a lively faith in God's 
mercy through Christ, with a thankful remem- 
brance of His death, and to be in charity with 
all men.*' *This is sufficient," he said, "if 
you accept it," and on this she was gladly 
confirmed and rejoined forever with the church 
of her baptism. By bringing up, precept and 
contact with most of the clergy she sat under, 
Mrs. Leonard should have been High Church; 
but the times were evangelical, and so she 
remained always, finding it hard to reconcile 
herself to the changes of later days. 

Mr. Leonard was a strict Baptist, a member 
of the old First Church and a very religious 
though very reserved man. Mrs. Leonard 
felt at first that she ought to go to church with 
him, except on Communion Sundays, and 
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for a year or two she did so; but the Baptist 
Church did not appeal to her, and gradually 
it came about that Mr. Leonard went with his 
wife. He never was confirmed in the Episco- 
pal church, but came greatly to prefer it and 
always admired its liturgy and methods of 
government. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Mr. and Mrs. Leonard's first year of married 
life went on uneventfully but very happily. 
Her health, however, did not improve, and 
from being a strong and vigorous girl, she 
became enemic and feeble with constant back- 
aches and obliged constantly to lie down. 
At the end of a little more than a year it seemed 
advisable that she should have more special 
advice. Dr. Miller of Dorchester was then a 
very prominent physician and surgeon and 
it was thought best that Mrs. Leonard should 
go to Boston to be under his care and treatment 
for a time. Miss Lucinda Howard, her ever 
faithful friend, and Mr. Leonard took her 
down and established her at Grove Hall, a 
large and favorite boarding place in Dorchester. 
Mrs. Chapman was to be with her and every 
comfort that Mr. Leonard could provide, he 
gave her. It was very hard for these young 
people to be separated, but both felt it a neces- 
sity, to be borne with patience. 

There was much that was pleasant at 
Grove Hall, in spite of Mrs. Leonard's lack of 
strength and inability to go about. She 
could see some of her friends in Boston, and 
her father and mother-in-law in New Bedford 
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came up anxiously to see how she did. She 
wrote to her father-in-law after his return, 
to ask the loan of an old silver watch of which 
she knew the New Bedford house contained 
two or three. The next week, without answer- 
ing her letter, Mr. Leonard, Sr., sent his young 
partner up to Boston with a handsome new 
gold watch as a present to his daughter. 

Dr. Miller was a strong character and his 
cheerful hopefulness strengthened and aided 
Mrs. Leonard to improve a good deal under 
his care. Her nerves had been affected by 
the long strain she had been under, and to 
rouse herself from the depression and weakness 
which overcame her was not very easy. Mrs. 
Leonard's stay at Grove Hall was a prolonged 
one and the return of health very slow. She 
was unable to walk, except about the house 
and was obliged to lie on the sofa nearly all 
the time. Part of the time her mother was 
with her and part of the time her sister Anna. 
Mr. Leonard wrote her long, cheery, hopeful 
letters and his courage never seemed to flag, 
in spite of the uncertain outlook for the future 
and the grave doubts if her splendid health 
would ever be restored to her. Their little 
house was, of course, given up, and Mr. Leonard 
boarded in different places, some of the time 
visiting the Howards who were very fond of 
and very dependent on him. The autumn 
was a sad time for them, for their beloved and 
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honored mother who had gradually fallen 
into a decline, passed away early in October. 
Mr. Leonard was constantly with them and 
his accounts of her failing health were a subject 
of keen interest and sorrow to Mrs. Leonard. 

The plan was for Mrs. Leonard, when able, 
to go to her father-in-law's in New Bedford, 
but month after month passed away before 
she was well enough to leave Grove Hall, and 
it was the last of November before the prom- 
ised visit was made. Even then she could 
make no exertion and was obliged to receive 
constant care from the family. 

In December Mr. Leonard took her back 
to Springfield and for a brief time they boarded 
with Mr. and Mrs. Woodworth on Union street. 
Still Mrs. Leonard's health did not improve 
and she and her husband were both disheart- 
ened. She was advised to try water cure, 
which mode of treatment was at that time 
very popular. Her brother Temple had been 
recently at Dr. Wesselhoeft's water cure at 
Brattleboro, and was very certain of its bene- 
fits. So in February Mrs. Leonard went with 
her husband to Northampton where Dr. Den- 
ison, a genial Irishman, had a fashionable 
water cure. The methods of treatment were 
heroic and it is only a wonder that any deli- 
cate person survived them. Quantities of 
cold water were used, and the patient wrapped 
up for an hour every day in cold *'pads," 
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which consisted of their being stripped and 
wound about with sheets soaked in cold water. 
Such treatment seems more suited to a high 
fever than to nervous diseases, indigestion and 
chronic maladies. A certain amount of water 
had to be drunk each day, which was, no doubt, 
very good, and a great deal of bathing en- 
forced, doubtless also beneficial. But for the 
most part the treatment probably had no 
value, except that patients were carefully 
looked after, waited upon and tended. Mrs. 
Leonard suffered constantly from acute dys- 
pepsia and the doctor forbade her eating any- 
thing after the middle of the day. She grew 
exceedingly thin and weak, and recovery 
seemed more remote than ever. Towards 
the end of the spring she decided to go back to 
Springfield and give up all attempts at improve- 
ment for the present. She was too ill to think 
of keeping house, so it was necessary to find 
a boarding place. Mrs. Whelock Willard, a 
widow lady with one little boy, was then living 
on Union street in the house afterwards owned 
by Mr. Henry Lee. Mrs. Willard was a lovely 
and interesting woman, a few years older than 
Mrs. Leonard and a dear friend of both hers 
and her husband. Mrs. Leonard induced Mrs. 
Willard to take them in and after some hesi- 
tation, she let them have two pleasant rooms 
in her house. There they lived for four years 
and were most happily situated. Mrs. Leonard 
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was obliged to have the close attendance of a 
maid, as she was not able to even dress herself 
without assistance. But enough had been 
done for her to make a start towards recovery 
and very slowly she began to regain her health. 

The companionship of Mrs. Willard was a 
great boon to her. Hers was a beautiful 
character, with the soft, gentle manners of 
the South, where she had passed much time, 
although a native of Connecticut. A tinge 
of melancholy always characterized her, though 
possessed of a keen sense of humor and an 
excellent story teller. Mrs. Willard was a 
great reader, fond of gardening, in which she 
was very successful, and with admirable taste 
in dress. The close associations of those four 
years knit these two families firmly together 
and to the end of her long life, Mrs. Willard 
remained one of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard's dearest 
and most cherished friends. 

By the next spring Mrs. Leonard was well 
enough to go to Greenfield for a brief visit, 
and in July to go to her Aunt Mary, then living 
in Newport. Mr. and Mrs. Tweedy had re- 
turned from a long period abroad with their 
two children, Kitty and Frank, lovely little 
creatures, speaking Italian as their mother 
tongue. Mr. Tweedy had given up business 
and they turned to Newport, both for the 
society of the Henry Jameses, who were then 
living there and for the fine climate. To be 
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able to go to them was naturally a great joy 
to Mrs. Leonard, for shb found, not only the 
Tweedys, but her other dearly loved atuit, 
Mrs. Rose; and different members of the 
family came from time to time. Mr. Leonard 
went with her and enjoyed to the full the 
glorious air and the fine bathing and sailing. 

On his return, he found that Mr. and Mrs. 
Rumrill were about to start for Prance for a 
year's stay, and he wrote immediately to his 
wife to suggest to the Tweedys that they 
should take the Rumrill house. The place, 
however, did not, for some reason, meet their 
approval and they remained permanently in 
Newport. 

The year 1858 passed in much the same 
manner as the previous year. In September 
Mrs. Leonard gave birth to a still-bom daughter 
and the bitter disappointment of the loss of 
this infant was very hard to bear, after her 
long period of invalidism. She soon recovered, 
however, and a year later, the first day of 
September, her oldest living child was bom. 
In April of this year the whole family had been 
overwhelmed with grief at the death of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tweedy's two children, aged seven 
and eight, after a short, sharp sickness from 
diphtheria, lasting but a few days. Frank 
died first and ICitty two days later. They 
were taken to Danbury to be buried, with 
deepest mourning on the part of all their rela- 
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tives. It was a grief which, though nobly 
borne, changed the whole aspect of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tweedy's life. A beautiful portrait of the 
children, painted after their death, by the 
celebrated artist, William Hunt, hung always 
in the Tweedy's drawing room. Mr. Hunt 
was an intimate friend of the Tweedys and 
well acquainted with the children. 

It was very natural that Mrs. Tweedy, in 
her sorrow, should desire to be near some of 
her family, and so she and her husband boarded 
for some time during the summer of 1859, 
in Springfield. Mrs. Leonard, deeply attached 
to her aunt and grieving for and with her, at 
once named the new baby Mary Tetnple. 
No baby was ever more joyfully welcomed. 
She was, according to her fond parents, a 
wonderful child, precocious to a degree and 
possessed of every infantile charm. Of the 
same vivacious temperament and very like 
her mother, the little Mary soon showed her 
likeness and advanced rapidly in her accom- 
plishments. 

In January of the year 1859, Mrs. Leonard's 
only sister, Anna, was married at Mrs. Tweedy 's 
in Newport to Mr. Charles Frederick Liver- 
more, a son of Isaac Livermore of Cambridge. 

In the summer of 1860 Mrs. Leonard de- 
cided to spend some time at the old tavern in 
Deerfield with her baby and Ann, her young 
nursemaid and valued assistant. Mrs. Chap- 
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man and Mrs. Livermore, with the latter's 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Anson Burlingame and her 
young children, were also there. In addition 
to her own relatives, Mr. Leonard's sister, 
Mrs. Ellis, and her little boy, decided to join 
the party. The old tavern was a pleasant 
place, well kept, and the summer passed in 
a round of simple merrymakings. The partial 
return to health, though not to great strength 
and delight in the baby made life seem very 
different and more desirable to Mrs. Leonard 
than for many years past. 

The year of 1860, as all well remember, 
was an anxious year to every thoughtful 
person. The war clouds were looming heavily 
in the horizon and no one knew what turn 
events would take. It was the year of Lin- 
coln's election, and party feeling ran high. 
Mr. Leonard, by early education a Henry 
Clay Whig, was at the present time a member 
of the Know-nothing party, so called, an 
organization which had a short lived existence 
between the Whig and Republican parties. 
He was a man of moderate and conservative 
views, though a strict party man, and anti- 
slavery, but not an abolitionist. He held the 
same views as did Lincoln and his followers, 
of the need of moderation and expediency. 
Mrs. Leonard had been brought up a rank 
abolitionist and was a great admirer of Charles 
Sumner, in which admiration Mr. Leonard did 
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not fully sympathize. She took then, as 
always through life, the deepest interest in 
politics and the news of the day. The con- 
vention of the summer of 1860 was a momentous 
occasion and as Mr. George Ashmun, Mr. 
Leonard's senior partner, presided at that con- 
vention, it was especially interesting, aside 
from its significance. Mrs. Leonard said often, 
how carefully they followed the proceedings 
in Chicago, earnestly hoping for the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Seward, and were disappointed that it 
should be Lincoln, who at this period, was 
practically unknown in the East. The election 
took place, Mr. Leonard, of course, voting for 
Lincoln and hereafter becoming a member of 
the Republican party. Through all that anx- 
ious winter he was very cheerful, as was his 
custom when trouble was present, and when, 
after Lincoln's inauguration, forebodings were 
fulfilled, he always maintained hope and the 
assurance that the best would come in the end. 

Mrs. Leonard was not strong enough to 
work, as some women did, for the soldiers, 
but as much as was in her power to do, she did. 
It was the custom with many ladies, to make a 
flannel shirt a week for the army and knit a 
pair of blue yarn socks. This much she could 
do and did it regularly throughout the war, 
almost without a break. 

In October of 1860 Temple Chapman, who 
had gone to the West Indies, both for his 
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health and to engage in business, died suddenly 
at Port au Platte. It was a sad loss to his 
family, who had long been anxious about him, 
and mourned that his life, which had seemed 
in early youth to promise so much, should 
have ended at the early age of twenty-nine, 
with its early promise already blighted and 
but little to offer in the future. 

In the spring of 1861, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
decided that it would be better for them to go 
to housekeeping again, pleasant and happy as 
their life had been with Mrs. Willard. Mr. 
Leonard, therefore, rented the Woodworth 
house at the comer of School and High streets 
and they moved in during the early spring. 

The war broke out. For a time the South 
seemed to make great headway. Various 
defeats came, among them the battle of Bull 
Run, July 22d. The next day following, a 
second daughter was bom to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard to cheer them in the midst of all the 
great anxiety they and all their friends were 
feeling. A boy would have been most welcome ; 
but the daughter was next best. She was 
called Anna Chapman, for her aunt, Mrs. 
Livermore, who was staying in the house at the 
time. 

It is a source of regret that no letters are 
remaining of Mrs. Leonard's at this period, for 
she expressed herself and her views very decid- 
edly in her letters and it would be interesting 
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to read what her feelings were at the current 
time. Both she and Mr. Leonard had various 
relatives at the front. Mrs. Leonard's half 
uncle, William Temple, a naval officer, was 
commander of a battle ship and at many 
dangerous points. Her brother George was on 
a monitor for some time, besides serving in 
other places. Her young cousin, William 
Temple, Col. Temple's son, a boy of eighteen, 
went as one of the brave sons of Harvard and 
fell at the Battle of the Wilderness. His name 
is enrolled with his comrades in Harvard's 
Memorial Hall. A nephew of Mr. Leonard's, 
a fine young man, was killed at Chancellors- 
ville, and so it went. 

On one occasion when Mrs. Leonard was 
visiting in New Bedford, she found Mr. Leonard's 
youngest brother, Sam, who had been greatly 
petted and pampered by his mother, in terror 
lest he should be drafted. Mrs. Leonard, 
feeling that this should be discouraged, and of 
much courage herself, said to him: "Why, 
Sam, I should think you would volunteer. A 
man like you, with no family, is just the one 
to go." His pride was touched and a new idea 
instilled, so without telling any one, he im- 
mediately enlisted. He was sent to the front, 
and after a time his regiment mounted, and 
though he had a horror of a horse, he somehow 
mastered it and made a gallant soldier. Des- 
perately wounded at Gettysburg, he lay in the 
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trenches for days, but gradually, after being 
sent home, recovered his health and never 
regretted the step he had taken. 

Besides these relatives, there were always 
dear friends at the front and scarcely a family 
that was not in mourning. Mrs. Leonard 
never could forget the war all through her life, 
and so strong were her prejudices that her 
children used to accuse her of never believing 
anything good of the South. 

In September, 1863, Mrs. Leonard's third 
daughter was born and named Elizabeth Mor- 
ton. She was a pretty little creature, but 
delicate from the beginning and the next 
summer was very ill with cholera infantum. 
Her mother took her to New Bedford, hoping 
the sea air might restore her; but it was not 
bracing enough and the little thing lived only 
a few days. Mrs. Leonard was broken hearted 
at her loss, and worn out with care and loss of 
sleep. They brought the baby home and 
buried her in a favorite part of the cemetery 
where Mr. Leonard had recently bought a lot. 
The others took the little sister's death as chil- 
dren do, most naturally, Mary, who was always 
keenly alive to passing events, with great in- 
terest. The night of the funeral, after she was 
put to bed and her tired mother resting on the 
parlor sofa, Mary called her. Mrs. Leonard 
went wearily to see what was the matter, and 
Mary, not quite five, said: ''Mamma, I just 
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wanted to tisk yovi, if I should die, don't you 
think I would take a pretty long coffin?" 

Miss Lucinda Howard, who had come to do 
what she could for the family after the baby's 
death, said something to Mary about her 
mother's grief and Mary answered, '*Yes, it is 
very sad, but I don't think it is as bad for 
mamma to lose Lizzie now, as if she were a 
married lady." Prophetic words which Mrs. 
Leonard remembered with a stab of sorrow 
when that loss came to her in the loss of Mary 
herself. 

Mrs. Leonard mourned this little daughter 
deeply and with almost morbid grief. Her 
past years of ill-health had left her, perhaps, 
in not quite a normal state of mind, so that she 
gave way to her sorrow completely. It was 
owing to the influence of her clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. McKnight, then rector of Christ 
Church, that she was able to rouse herself and 
realize that she must endeavor to control her- 
self for the sake of her husband and other chil- 
dren. Mr. McKnight told her it was not right 
to go daily to the cemetery as if her baby were 
there, and with great kindness and patience, 
turned her mind into a more natural direction. 
After a time she grew stronger and more cheer- 
ful and the melancholy which possessed her, 
even before the baby died, being no doubt a 
form of nervous exhaustion, passed off and she 
was able to resume her usual mode of life. 
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Mrs. Leonard now had an opportunity to regain 
her strength and to enjoy more fully the develop- 
ment of her older children. 

These last two years of the war, were of 
course, the most trying ones. There was no 
danger of Mr. Leonard's being drafted, for he 
had begun at the time to have severe attacks 
of rheumatic gout, which though only occa- 
sional, were still enough to make him unfit for 
service. But everyone throughout the nation 
had to bear the burden of the war, even if it 
were merely that of anxiety and suspense. All 
food and merchandise was enormously expen- 
sive, and while certain persons who had goods 
to sell made large fortunes and spent money 
freely during the war, the majority had to 
practice severe economies and to go without 
everything that was not absolutely necessary. 
Service also was very scarce, for the men of the 
country being called in such numbers to the 
front, the women took their places in the fac- 
tories and shops and domestic service was 
abandoned. Anne O'Connell, who came to 
Mrs. Leonard as a girl of seventeen and was a 
faithful and efficient servant, remained with her. 
Without Anne it would have been well nigh 
impossible to have lived in decent comfort. 
Her coadjutors in the kitchen were varied and 
changing, and Mrs. Leonard took whom she 
could, with strict impartiality. 

The end of the war in 1865 brought relief 
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and thankfulness; but the sorrow and anxiety 
caused by Lincoln's assassination and the dis- 
turbed state of the country made it a long 
time before conditions settled into their normal 
place. 

In 1866 it became necessary to remove Mr. 
Chapman to the Northampton asylum, he 
having become so very difficult to live with. 
Mrs. Chapman was unable to manage him, as 
was also his sister, Miss Betsey, and there 
seemed no other reasonable course to take. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard went with him, both 
anxious as to how Mr. Chapman would receive 
the proposition to remain at Northampton. 
To their surprise he accepted the suggestion 
with great equanimity to stay at the hospital 
to be treated for a time. He remained there 
for nine years, until his death. For the first 
time since his seizure, he seemed to be happy 
and contented. He was perfectly tractable and 
enjoyed his little round of billiard playing, 
walking, reading the New York papers, etc. 
and never desired to leave the place. When 
his daughter visited him, as she did frequently, 
he treated her very affectionately, but was soon 
ready to return to his routine. It was the 
same when he occasionally came to Springfield. 
At the end of a day or two, he constantly sug- 
gested that he should return to Northampton 
and was always delighted to be back. The 
family felt it a great mercy that what was 
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necessary for them all should prove so satisfac- 
tory to him. 

A few years previous to this, Mrs. Chapman 
and her youngest son had decided to go to 
Montreal to live. Mrs. Rose felt it would be 
well for her sister to be near, where she could 
care for her and enjoy her society. Montreal 
was a delightful residence for Mrs. Chapman, 
who was bom for society and could there in- 
dulge in it freely. She and Willie occupied 
first a tiny cottage on Dorchester street which 
was very central and where she soon received 
a host of acquaintances. Mrs. Leonard loved 
to go to Montreal, though her visits could not 
be very frequent, and used to say how her 
heart bounded as she approached the city, 
feeling that she should soon see her mother and 
Willie, her dear aunt, and all the other dear 
friends whose society she so enjoyed. It is 
strange in this world, that places which have 
once been so important and peopled with those 
we love, should in after years pass so entirely 
out of our existence with the passing of those 
friends, as Montreal eventually did for Mrs. 
Leonard. 
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CHAPTER IX 



In 1866 Mr. McKnight, the rector of Christ 
church, asked Mrs. Leonard one Sunday, to go 
that afternoon to the county jail as a substitute 
teacher for the weekly Sunday-school service 
held for the women prisoners. She went very 
willingly and the one meeting was sufficient to 
interest her so much that for nine years she 
continued to teach weekly, with a short interim 
in 1867, when her youngest daughter was born. 

The old jail was situated on State street on 
the land where the High School now stands. 
It was a low white brick building, the front part 
being the warden's dwelling, while in the rear 
it ran back some distance, divided into two 
long ells, the male and female sides. From 
the office one descended a flight of open wooden 
stairs to a stone floor set out with benches. 
Along the side wall were rows of stone cells, 
each with an iron grating and inside door, the 
only light coming from the corridor. Above 
were two tiers of similar cells opening into galler- 
ies. At each end of the galleries were small 
rooms used in case of sickness. At the end of 
the rotunda were kitchen and workrooms. A 
more dreary, desolate place could scarce be 
found. The jail proper had the peculiar odor 
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common to such places, — ^the combination of 
foul air with constantly scrubbed floors, and 
woodwork never thoroughly dried out. The 
female prisoners were chiefly habitual drunkards 
with a mixture of street walkers, thieves and 
such common crimes. They were women who 
seemed steeped in vice and practically hopeless 
to redeem. The services in which Mrs. Leonard 
took part lay wholly among the women, the 
men having a separate set of visitors. 

The service consisted of hymns, prayers, a 
short reading of the Bible with explanations and 
brief addresses by the different men and women 
who came to teach. The majority of the 
women were Roman Catholics, who could, of 
course, have the services of their own priest 
when desired, but they enjoyed the Sunday- 
school and were attentive and decorous in their 
behavior, for the most part. Different teachers 
had their separate methods of instruction and 
their various ways of attempting to lead or 
direct the prisoners into the right path. One 
old man, an undertaker by profession and of a 
Calvanistic tendency, believed apparently that 
fear needed to be a strong element in their 
salvation. He painted their future in realistic 
colors if they did not turn from the error of 
their ways, in such sentences as these: ''Some 
day ye*ll die and then they'll come and take ye 
and put a robe on ye, and bury ye. And there 
you'll be in hell." But Brother Otis, as he was 
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commonly called, a Methodist exhorter and 
earnest worker, took kinder views and at- 
tempted by gentle means, to show the prisoners 
the better part. He frequently said, "Oh, how 
it pains me to see all these good ladies, every 
one of whom ought to be an ornament to society, 
in such a place as this/' The battered old 
women would shake their heads and say, 
"That's thrue for you certinly," though no 
doubt being somewhat terrorized by the sterner 
picture. 

Mrs. Leonard's strong sense of humor helped 
her through many a wearisome and despondent 
hour, and she fraternized readily with the 
varied workers who were all interested in the 
same end. She used to say that the warmth 
and fervor of those jail meetings were to her 
most refreshing and helpful and they constantly 
benefited her own soul. 

One of the most ardent and devoted workers 
at the jail was a Mrs. Howard, the wife of a 
policeman, who quietly and by herself, accom- 
plished lasting reforms with certain discharged 
women prisoners, and was untiring in her 
efforts to care for these unfortunates and to 
try and hold them to a better life when out of 
jail. Mrs. Howard felt that there was great 
need of some place where discharged prisoners 
might go for a brief time to pull themselves 
together and receive assistance and guidance 
for the future. For a woman who had been 
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serving a sentence in jail to obtain work was 
very difficult, and it was seldom long before 
they found themselves back within prison 
walls, hopeless and discouraged. Mrs. Howard 
urged upon certain of the good women of the 
town to establish some institution where friend- 
less women might be cared for, not only as a 
cure, but as a preventative. As a result of her 
earnest but inconspicuous effort, a number of 
the charitable ladies of Springfield met together 
in February, 1866, and organized the Home 
for Friendless Women and Children. The 
original idea was to have an institution where 
women discharged from jail, and others needing 
similar shelter, should be relieved, guarded and 
taught until they should be strong enough to 
care for themselves. Also that many young 
girls coming to town friendless and alone, should 
have a suitable place to be in for a time. As it 
was just after the war, there were many sol- 
diers' orphans, and children of disabled soldiers 
needing care, who could be taken in to the Home 
until otherwise provided for. 

While the house which had been bought 
was preparing, it was thought necessary to 
more closely define the objects of the Home. 
Many objected to any but the virtuous poor 
being cared for, and feared that the dissolute, 
if taken in, would corrupt the others. So, for 
a time, the Home digressed slightly from its 
original purpose and sent the fallen women 
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who came to them to other institutions. But 
at the end of six months, the feeling that these 
fallen women were the most friendless of all, 
grew so strong, that at an important meeting 
the managers resolved that the door of the 
Home should be open to them anyway, even if 
the others were not received. 

The first president of the Home, to whose 
wise policy it owes much, was Mrs. Charles 
Merriam. The Home followed in some respects 
the methods of the Dedham Home for Dis- 
charged Female Prisoners, an older institution, 
but which did not include so varied a class of 
inmates. 

Mrs. Leonard was elected a corporator of 
the Home for the Friendless, its second year, 
1866, and a manager in 1867 representing one 
of the prescribed number from Christ Church. 
She continued to be a manager until 1876, and 
was clerk and secretarv from 1869 to 1872. 

m 

Into the work of the Home for the Friendless, 
side by side with her work at the jail, Mrs. 
Leonard threw herself heart and soul. Of no 
previous experience in organized charity, her 
good sense and warm sympathies, nevertheless 
prepared her well for it. She had, also, an 
example and a training from her mother, Mrs. 
Chapman. The latter, though living before 
the days when philanthropy was organized 
and become even a profession, was a person 
of most charitable instincts. Not contented 
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with simply relieving and pitying want as she 
saw it, she would penetrate into the cause of 
the conditions that she found and try to give 
some fundamental aid. A little story of one 
of her projects in Montreal may not be out of 
place just here, to illustrate her methods. 

On the street where Mrs. Chapman was 
living at one time, she used to notice daily an 
old woman drawing a little garbage cart, and 
going from house to house, collecting the refuse 
thrown out. She was a very decent and tidy 
looking old body, and Mrs. Chapman felt, 
altogether too respectable looking for her oc- 
cupation. She interviewed the woman, Mrs. 
Cosgrove by name, and found her to be a widow 
with one daughter, a wreck from epilepsy. 
Mrs. Cosgrove earned her living and the daugh- 
ter's as best she could in this poor way. Mrs. 
Chapman immediately went to various of her 
acquaintances and persuaded them to employ 
Mrs. Cosgrove as a charwoman, which they did, 
and in a short time she was well provided with 
days work which she had been unable to get 
herself and was delighted at her rise in life. 
Mrs. Chapman then turned to the daughter to 
see what could be done for her benefit, but 
before medical attendance was called Mrs. 
Cosgrove's priest announced that he would 
himself come on a certain day to perform a 
miracle on the girl. True to his word he came, 
and still better, the girl's fits ceased from that 
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day. What he did was not known, but it 
certainly proved beneficial. 

The subject of women in prison and prisoners 
in general soon became an absorbing one to Mrs. 
Leonard. Their condition generally was very 
pitiful, and for a woman once in prison, any 
hope for the future seemed practically dead. 
A woman on a long sentence, that is, one year 
or more, had no place to go to but the county 
jail or house of correction, where they had little 
to do, were more or less in communication with 
undesirable inmates and frequently came out 
worse than they went in. Many of these 
women had children bom in prison or children 
so young that they could not be separated from 
their mothers, so went to jail with them. A 
large number of women were sent to jail on 
short sentences — of from thirty to sixty days, 
who were old offenders and needed a long term 
to produce any effect on them. Mrs. Leonard 
spared no efforts to aid in the reform of such 
abuses as she could. She did not hesitate to 
use her influence with the judge of the police 
court, at that time Mr. Morton, to send old 
drunkards to the Bridgewater workhouse on a 
two years' sentence, if she felt a woman would 
be benefited by it. 

The visitors to the jail labored with certain 
hardened cases who were constantly in and out, 
to try to keep them straight when discharged. 
While a woman was in jail, she often regretted 
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as much as her helpers her own course of life; 
but released, temptation would be too easy and 
too strong for her to desist. Drunkards were 
led into nearby saloons and treated by friends. 
Prostitutes, many of whom really desired a 
better life, were met at the prison door by a 
carriage, ready to drive them to their former 
haunts and it was well nigh impossible to resist 
temptation against such odds. 

Mrs. Leonard would say to a prisoner who 
had been out of jail perhaps between one Sun- 
day and the next: **I am so sorry to find you 
here again; but just as surely as it happens 
once more, you go to Bridgewater." She 
kept her word, and was at least the means of 
keeping many a woman decent for a period of 
time. The women were sometimes very angry 
and again and again threatened to bum down 
her house as soon as released, a threat which 
none ever attempted to execute. 

One old Welsh woman who made this 
threat, being an excellent cook, found work 
almost as soon as liberated from Bridgewater 
and came immediatelv to Mrs. Leonard to offer 
her a five dollar bill as a token of her gratitude. 
Mrs. Leonard naturally declined the gift, telling 
Maria she had better save her money as much 
as possible. Maria, however, was not to be 
frustrated in her generosity, so she bore the 
money down town and presented it to one of 
the city officials whose scruples not being so 
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sensitive » took the gift and bought himself a 
ring as a remembrance of Maria. 

Another woman, a hardened offender, bought 
an immense and gorgeous wax doll for Mrs. 
Leonard's little girl. This present for the 
child's sake» had to be accepted. 

It was not long after the launching of the 
Home for the Friendless that the urgent need 
of a separate reformatory prison for women 
made itself felt. The pioneer and original ad- 
vocate of the plan was Miss Hannah Chickering 
of Dedham, founder of the Dedham Home for 
Discharged Female Prisoners. She was a 
woman of deep piety and devoted zeal who had 
passed many years in ministering to prisoners. 
The managers of this institution, founded in 
1864, had accomplished so much and made 
themselves so noticeable, that they and their 
kinswomen, the managers of the Home for 
the Friendless, were allowed, by the sufferance 
of keepers and of jail masters, to visit the 
female prisoners in the different institutions of 
the state. The ladies in their visits, became 
painfully aware of the unsatisfactory condition 
of the prisons and their inmates. "Their asso- 
ciation with these prisoners, in their urgent and 
persistent efforts for their reclamation, enabled 
these ladies to judge from a different stand- 
point from that of the prison officials, of the 
defects in the management of the county 
prisons, and of the effect on the prisoners.'' 
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Mrs. Leonard, as clerk and secretary of the 
Home for the Friendless, carried on the corre- 
spondence with the Dedham managers, with 
some of whom, especially Miss Chickering and 
Mrs. H. B. Poor, she maintained a life long 
friendship. 

These ladies, in conjunction with whom 
Mrs. Henry Durant, wife of the founder of 
Wellesley College, Mrs. John Ware of Lancaster 
and Mrs. Ellen Johnson, many years later the 
head of the Sherbom prison, were upheld and 
advised by such men as Gov. Emery Washburn, 
Judge Bacon, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Mr. Edward L. 
Pierce, Rev. N. Kirk, Mr. Candler and others. 
A conference of the managers of the two 
asylums was held, to devise means by which 
the deficiencies which they perceived might be 
supplemented. It was determined to appeal 
to the public. A meeting was called and held 
in St. Paul's chapel, Boston, November 27, 
1869. Gov. William Claflin presiding. The 
object of the meeting and the hope entertained 
by those who called it, was set forth by Miss 
H. B. Chickering, its secretary. *The ladies 
desire to call attention to the necessity of a 
separate prison for women; or a separate re- 
formatory or workhouse for confined inebriates, 
and of the State taking charge of young girls 
who have no legal guardians. Reformation is 
the prime object, and to this end instruction, 
secular and religious, is essential.'' 
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Mrs. Leonard, secretary of the board of 
managers of the Home for the Friendless, gave 
her experience in dealing with these erring 
women. Addresses were made by Gov. Claflin, 
Hon. George B. Emerson, Rev. Dr. Chickering, 
Judge Bacon, Edward L. Pierce, F. B. Sanborn, 
Rev. J. Edwards and Rev. E. C. Wines, D. D., 
secretary of the Prison Association of New 
York, earnestly urging the more perfect classi- 
fication of prisoners as essential to reform and 
as the first step to secure such classification, 
the establishment of a separate prison for 
women. 

The closing proceedings of the meeting 
indicate the warm interest of the late Henry 
Wilson in this as in every work for the uplifting 
of humanity. 

Senator Wilson said: 'There has probably 
been talking enough; the time has come for 
action. I therefore move that a committee be 
appointed to bring the views of the meeting 
before the legislature." The resolution was 
adopted and the chairman appointed Senator 
Wilson, Mr. Sanborn, Judge Bacon, Miss Chick- 
ering and others on the committee. 

The result of the meeting was the prepara- 
tion of a memorial to the legislature. The 
deficiency in the existing prison, so deeply 
deplored by the memorialists was set forth as 
follows: 
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**There are about 800 female prisoners now serving 
out sentences in our jails, houses of correction and 
houses of industry and the State workhouse. Many 
more are in temporary continement, waiting the 
charges against them. In their present condition 
these prisoners cannot receive the proper and reason- 
able care and attention adapted to their peculiar 
wants and conditions, which is necessary to redeem 
them from the life of vice and crime which has brought 
them to their present degradation. A total separation 
of men from women is hardly practicable in prisons 
where both sexes are inmates and the exclusive super- 
vision by women is almost impossible, and in many 
cases these unfortunate persons are under the charge 
of people wholly unfit for their duties." 



The object in view is thus stated: 



"We therefore earnestly pray for the establish- 
ment of separate prisons for women, under female 
supervision, with boards of control consisting of 
men and women of known qualifications for such 
duties, and that such provisions be made by law as 
will secure a careful classification of prisoners, ac- 
cording to degrees of vice, with full opportunity to 
each class, by good behavior, to cut short materially 
the length of their sentence and also that the boards 
of control may be empowered to hold, for the use of 
each prisoner, a percentage of the wages of her labor, 
to be expended for the personal comfort of the 
prisoner or reserved for her future supix>rt, or for the 
use of those dependent upon her, so that voluntary 
industry, frugality and self-reliance may be encouraged 
and promoted by a direct appeal to the self-interest 
of the prisoner." 
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The memorialists still further pressed the need 
of the classification of prisoners, which would 
secure the confinement of young boys and 
girls apart from old and hardened offenders, 
and of confirmed inebriates in asylums or re- 
formatories separate from those convicted of 
serious crimes. 

The defects in the system and in the ad- 
ministration of the county prisons was thus 
brought to the notice of the committee, who 
unanimously reported a bill for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners of prisons and for the 
classification and better discipline of prisoners. 
The act was approved by the governor June 
18th, 1870. 

Under this act the governor and council ap- 
pointed Dr. Estes Howe, Joseph Strong and 
Rev. Daniel P. Noyes as commissioners, and 
Miss H. B. Chickering, Mrs. Pauline A. Durant 
and Mrs. Clara T. Leonard as the advisory 
board. (The time was not yet ripe, nor the 
legislature experienced enough to give women 
full power; but the powers given them were 
quite sufficient for their purpose.) 

The commissioners elected Rev. Joshua 
Coit secretary. (From report of Prison Com- 
missioners, 1876.) 

'*0n the commission was conferred the 
power of inspecting all the county prisons of 
the state, to make rules and regulations for the 
employment and discipline of the prisoners 
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subject to the approval of the governor and 
council, and to remove sentenced prisoners 
from any jail or house of correction to any 
other, for purposes of classification. It was 
also empowered to select a prison to be used 
exclusively for women. 

The advisory board, with full privileges of 
inspection, were to visit the prisons designated 
for women once a month, to counsel the board 
in regard to their management. 

During the autumn of 1870 the commission- 
ers and advisory board made a tour of inspec- 
tion of the county prisons, examining each 
with thorough care. It was observed that 
no uniformity of discipline or management 
prevailed, everything depending on the charac- 
ter of the keeper or master. The large prisons, 
however, were generally governed with system 
and employed those sentenced to labor; but 
in the smaller prisons the inmates passed their 
time in idleness, with no means of improve- 
ment, either moral or physical. Nominally the 
heads of the prisons were the sheriffs of the 
counties, elected officers and liable to change. 
Practically, owing to the many other duties of 
the sheriffs, the real keepers were officers of 
his appointment, with no especial fitness for 
the place, and with a salary too small to attract 
the best men to the position. Men and women 
were confined in the same prison, with a greater 
or less degree of care in the separation. They 
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found the female prisoners, in some cases, under 
the charge of men, and boys and girls associa- 
ting with the older prisoners.** (Prison report.) 
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CHAPTER X 



In the latter days of 1869 and the early 
days of 1870, Mrs. Leonard's heart was full of 
the work being done in Boston, in ardent hopes 
of the reformation of the prison system. Al- 
though at a distance from the scene of action, 
and unable to be present except occasionally, 
she maintained correspondence with her co- 
workers in the Eastern part of the state. 

She writes to Mrs. Poor in the early spring, 
before the bill establishing the prison commis- 
sion had passed the legislature: 

* 'Springfield, March 2d, 1870. 
My dear Mrs. Poor: 

I have had a sick husband to nurse ever since I 
saw you and my mother, too, has had a severe cold. 
Both are now convalescent. I have thought much 
of our prison matter and last evening I had a long 
talk with Mr. Sanborn (then one of the editors of 
The Republican) t on the subject. He says that the 
scheme of building reformatories at the cost of 
$200,000 is fatal to all our hopes and that if it had 
been proposed instead that the State should hire of 
the counties three or four of the superfluous county 
jails, for women prisoners, it would have been a 
practicable scheme and might have been carried. 
It is not too late yet to propose this to the prison 
committee. Cannot you, or Miss Chickering suggest 
it, if you agree to it, to Mr. Dowse or Col. Trammer, 
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before they report a bill? It seems to me, and to 
the gentlemen I have talked with, a very wise and 
feasible plan. 

The Greenfield, the Taunton and the Salem jails, 
for instance, might be spared for women, and it would 
cost the State no more than the present mode, as the 
individual expenses of each prisoner could be paid 
by their own county. So try, dear Mrs. Poor, and the 
other ladies, to bring this to the notice of the prison 
committee, if there is yet time. I was delighted with 
the speaking at the last hearing, especially with Mr. 
Candler's and I was much impressed by his forcible 
statements. But the plans seem too vague and 
widespread, and I mourn that my hobbies, the drunk- 
ards, are likely to be overlooked. My mind runs con- 
tinually on the whole thing, and though I fear little 
will be done this year, I think that a break has been 
made in the wall and that results will come in time 
if not this year, by persevering. Mr. Sanborn felt 
quite discouraged at the turn things had taken. I 
told him all about the hearing and how excellent the 
speaking was and that I thought the prison committee 
would take the result of the whole and prepare a bill 
out of their general impressions. He thinks that the 
committee is not capable of drawing a bill — this is 
confidential, of course. I saw Mr. Daniel Harris and 
explained the whole thing to him. He is one of our 
representatives, and a very strong minded, and 
influential man, president of the Connecticut River 
railroad. He had never heard of the prison reform 
movement. I begged him to support it in the Legis- 
lature. He listened kindly to my long explanation 
but said we ought to have drawn our own bill. 
'Never go to the Legislature without one,' he said. 
Please show this letter to Miss Chickering, Mrs. 
Durant, or any of our memorial committee if you 
think best, Miss Chickering particularly. I should 
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like to have her read it, and Mr. Pierce (Edward L.)t 
if he cares to hear what I have to say. His speech 
was excellent, I think, even though he does not quite 
believe in the women jailers. I hope you will write 
to me soon. 

We are so far away and know nothing of what 
goes on with you, but long for news. Maria Rigney 
goes out of jail tomorrow and I fear will be in again 
before night. Oh! for a workhouse for her, with a 
long sentence. Believe me, with kindest remembrances 
to our friends. 

Ever truly yours, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

In the spring of 1870 Mr. Leonard built a 
house for his family on Mulberry street, in the 
neighborhood of their most intimate friends. 
It was a great delight to him and his wife, for 
so far in their married life they had always 
lived in rented houses. The new house, into 
which they moved in June of the same year, 
was an absorbing subject and naturally Mrs. 
Leonard was very busy during the spring in 
the preparation for moving. 

In the middle of April she writes again to 
Mrs. Poor: 

"Springfield, April 14th. 
My dear Mrs. Poor: 

I have long been trying to get time to write to 
you, but my hands have been more than full ever 
since I received your letter a few weeks ago. I cannot 
go down to the meeting today, as Mr. Leonard is not 
well. He has had a severe attack of rheumatic gout 
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which confined him to the house for live weeks, and 
though he now goes to his office, he is feeling very 
poorly and needs me at home. My mother has been 
with me for a month and has now gone home; she was 
not well while here. I have been unusually busy 
with Home for the Friendless matters. I am now 
secretary and have much writing to do. Our report 
is being printed this week and I shall send you one 
soon. We are enlarging our work, as you will see. 
Then our own new house is nearly done. We hope 
to move to it next month and that is one other source 
of business. I shall go to Boston early in May to buy 
furniture and shall hope to see you then. Many 
thanks for your kind invitation to Mary and me. 
We shall be happy to accept it if you then are so 
situated as to wish it. 

Mr. Sanborn sent me word that he would be at 
the meeting today and I shall anxiously await the 
news he will bring. I hope and pray that our efforts 
may not be unavailing. You will see by my report 
that I have alluded to our memorial. I feared that 
you and your board of managers might feel that I 
had spoken too much of our share in the movement, 
when the Dedham House ladies have really done all 
the work. My object was to show the public that 
the people of Western Massachusetts were also work- 
ing and wishing for the same end and so I spoke of 
it as our joint work. I will send a dozen copies to you 
to give to Mrs. and Miss Chickering, Miss Durant and 
others interested, or perhaps I will mail each of them 
one and send you six to distribute to your own friends 
who are interested. 

Mrs. Farrar is very feeble and not likely to live 
long and Miss Bartlett is devoted to her. 

Ever yours affectionately, with best regards to 
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Mr. Poor and all your children. 

CLARA T. LEONARD. 

Please give my love to Mrs. and Miss Chickering 
and Mrs. Durant, when you see them." 

The Home for the Friendless and the Dcd- 
ham Home both at this time received a sum of 
money ($2,000 per annum) from the State, to 
aid them in their reformatory work amongst 
discharged female prisoners. The agitation for 
a separate women's prison had done enough for 
the prison commission to do what Mr. Sanborn 
had already proposed — set aside the Greenfield 
jail as a separate prison. This jail had but few 
inmates and could very well be utilized. 

The County of Franklin, however, objected, 
and having some male prisoners whom they 
could not very well dispose of, this scheme was 
abandoned after a few months' trial. In all 
the county jails the women's quarters were 
much the worst and there was so little work for 
them to do that their situation was very pitiable. 

As the Greenfield plan was a failure, the 
prison commission, urged on by the advisory 
board of women, turned their attention earnestly 
towards a Reformatory for Women, and in their 
reports to the Legislature strongly recommended 
that this institution should be established. 

The idea of a women's prison was a wholly 
new one to most people. None had ever existed 
in this country as a precedent and very naturally 
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the members of the Legislature were slow to 
perceive the value of an untried experiment 
which seemed merely a means of spending 
public money. Old prison wardens and men 
of experience shook their heads and said that 
women prisoners were more dangerous and 
difficult to handle than men, and that a prison 
for women, managed and officered by women, 
was a wild and chimerical scheme, impossible 
to carry out. 

The unwearying and dauntless promoters 
of the wild scheme were not discouraged. 
They continued to hold meetings and to go 
before committees of the Legislature, which 
were unmoved by the recommendations of the 
prison commissioners, and to present their 
petition for a separate women's prison. The 
most interested workers in Springfield were 
Mrs. Calkins, Mrs. Patch and Mrs. Heman 
Smith, treasurer of the Home for the Friendless, 
with Mrs. Leonard. The latter, having a ready 
command of language, was frequently selected 
as spokesman. She was without experience, at 
that time, in public speaking and felt very timid. 
She used to say: '*My knees often shook under 
me so that I could hardly stand." But her in- 
terest in the work was so great that as soon as 
she began to speak, she forgot her fear and the 
words came readily to her lips. 

In the early winter of 1872 Mrs. Leonard's 
youngest brother, William, was taken very ill 
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with typhoid fever in Montreal and taken to 
the English Hospital. She went on there to care 
for him, as Mrs. Chapman was spending the 
winter with Mrs. Tweedy in Newport. She 
writes to Mrs. Poor in February: 

••Springfield, Feb. 25th,1872. 
Dear Mrs. Poor: 

Your kind note and much prized letter came to 
me today. I am going down to one of the prison 
hearings on Tuesday next at 11 a. m. Mr. Coit pro- 
poses a conference at the Freeman Place meeting, of 
which I know you are one. I am hoping to see you. 
It has been a very busy winter with me, as my hus- 
band has had a long attack of rheumatic gout and 
since then my young, unmarried brother has been 
very ill of typhoid fever in the hospital and I have 
been there to be with him. 

I have a lame wrist from a sprain and I write with 
much difficulty, but I hope, dear friend, to see you, 
if only briefly. I shall bring my little Katie with me 
and go with her to Newport for a little visit, after 
the hearing. 

Ever very affectionately yours, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

Her brother was just recovering from his 
typhoid fever and was to have been discharged 
the following day, when he was seized with the 
small pox and for six weeks was in the greatest 
danger. The Canadians were so accustomed 
to that disease that they took it very easily, 
and for convenience's sake, added a wing for 
small pox cases onto their general hospital. 
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The doctors went freely to and fro, with slight 
precaution, and the only wonder was that the 
cases were not more niunerous. William re- 
covered entirely, but his family, for a short 
time, were in the deepest distress about him. 

In the autumn of 1872 Mrs. Leonard went 
with her daughter Anna for a visit to her sister, 
Mrs. Livermore, in Detroit. The primary 
object was to see her sister, from whom she was 
much separated by the long distance. She, 
however, seized the opportunity to visit the 
Detroit House of Shelter, under the manage- 
ment of the famous J. C. Brockeway, pioneer 
of prison reform in this country. Mrs. Leonard 
was deeply impressed by the success of the 
methods employed, and the manner in which 
the prisoners were kept under perfect control 
by his system of rewards and punishments. 

The movement towards a women's prison 
made slow progress. The workers felt greatly 
depressed at times and though the new prison 
commission was remedying many evils and 
abuses, the isolation of women prisoners did 
not meet with favor in the minds of many 
members of the Legislature. 

In 1872, or the early part of 1873, Miss 
Mary Carpenter, the well known English prison 
reformer, visited this country and spoke at 
various meetings. The subject of women's 
prisons was well understood in England, the 
large prison for female convicts at Fulham 
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being wholly under the management of Mrs. 
Searle, with women assistants. In the Mount- 
joy female prison women were also in full charge. 

Miss Carpenter spoke at a meeting early 
in her visit, at the house of ex-Governor Claflin 
in Boston. Amongst the various people in- 
vited to hear her were Mrs. Leonard and the 
other women working for the women's prison. 
After the meeting these women told Miss 
Carpenter of their plans and dit!iculties. She 
said at once: **Why don't you form a league 
of women to promote the cause throughout 
the State? That is what we do in England, 
and it produces more effect than anything else." 

Her advice was at once acted upon. A 
league was formed in 1873, with Mrs. Henry 
V. Poor of Brookline as president, and an 
active campaign was opened to secure signa- 
tures all over the State. An immense number 
of names of prominent women was secured, 
and a still larger number of unknown ones. 
It affected the members of the Legislature 
more than anything previous had done, though 
it must also be acknowledged that several 
years of dwelling on the subject was gradually 
training their minds in a new direction. 

Mrs. Leonard writes to Mrs. Poor; 

''Springfield, May 20th, 1873. 
My dear Mrs. Poor: 

I have been very busy since my return, as we have 
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had carpenters and painters at work in the house 
and dressmaking in progress, else I should have 
written sooner. I hope we shall see you, either on 
your way to or from Williamstown. Do not mind 
giving us any notice, but come when it happens, to 
87 Mulberry Street. I was quite unfortunate in my 
visit to the Children's Hospital (in Boston), Mrs. 
Parker (formerly Fanny Stone of Greenfield), was 
out, and Sister Teresa engaged, so I could not see 
the hospital. Johnny Mack (probably a children's 
Home case), was, they told me, about the same. I 
spent the morning in shopping. I hope very much 
to have a glimpse of you and Mr. Leonard also is 
anxious to see you. Everything is very late for the 
season, the weather is cold, but still the buds begin 
to be lovely. 

I do not think I expressed to you as I should, my 
appreciation of your article on servants. I think it is 
excellent, very true and much needed; yet the path 
to their improvement is by no means smooth and like 
all re f onus and human progress in every way, full of 
difHculties and hard to find the best way to overcome 
them. I think as you do, that the fault is in our upper 
classes who set the example of selfishness and self- 
indulgence, and like all other problems, can only be 
solved, as Miss Carpenter says, by acting on Christian 
principles, which must at last succeed, though with 
apparent failure. I have always tried to deal with 
my servants unselfishly and in the way you describe, 
and in so far as I have failed, I think it may be greatly 
owing to defects in my own character which I do not 
fully perceive. The great trouble with all our young 
America is a spirit of restless change, seeking to 
better themselves, not by attaining skill and industry, 
but in new fields. We are a nation of 'rolling stones' 
or rapidly becoming so, and losing the old Christian 
virtues of integrity, frugality and industry. 
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Give much love to all the dear household. Mary 
joins me in this. I wish we could have Lucy here for 
a while, away from the east winds. Cannot you 
bring her and cut school for awhile for health's sake? 

Ever your sincere friend, 

C. T. LEONARD. 

Bring Lucy and leave her here if you can. Some 
Boston people are wonderfully set up by coming here 
in the spring." 

She writes to Mrs. Poor again in the 
autumn : 

"Springfield, Nov. 13th, 1873. 
My dear Mrs. Poor: 

In writing to you last, I forgot to speak to you 
of one thing I had in mind, to reply to what you say 
about the Catholics. I am earnestly desirous of secur- 
ing their assistance in the work of reformation. I 
have had several interviews with the Bishop of Spring- 
field (Bishop O'Reilly), a gentlemanly and intelligent 
man, and he has been of a good deal of use in bringing 
persons into the right way. I am very anxious that 
the Catholic clergy should regularly visit the prisons 
and minister to persons of their own faith. I find 
that Mrs. Durant, Miss Chickering and Mrs. Coit.do 
not at all agree with me in this matter; but Dr. 
Bowles and Mrs. Candler think as I do. I am seeking 
to interest the Bishop in our work and to get the 
Sisters of Mercy in this region to visit the prisons. 
Are you coming up soon? Miss Chickering writes 
that she cannot at present. I hope that you and Mrs. 
Durant will do so. I promise to get a good petition 
from her. I have been a good deal occupied lately 
with individuals at the Home and the jail. There 
are women coming to see me constantly. I enclose a 
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photograph with the hope that you will send me one 
in exchange. It is a sentimentalism I rarely indulge 
in, but I really want your picture very much. 

We are all very well except Nannie, who is staying 
out of school. I write late and in haste. With much 
love, dear friend, and hoping to see you, I am , 

Ever affectionately yours, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

It will be noticed here that Mrs. Leonard, 
although a staunch Episcopalian, was anxious 
that every creed should have its proper recog- 
nition. The Catholic prisoners were, of course, 
far in the majority, and though an individual 
could at any time have a special priest, the 
Roman Catholic clergy did not carry on a 
regular system of instructions. The movement 
for church unity was not in progress and many 
zealous Christians shrank from Catholic influ- 
ence. As Mrs. Leonard says, the members of 
the prison commission were divided, but she 
was supported by Dr. Bowles of Springfield 
and Mrs. Candler. 

The women's league was rapidly producing 
the desired effect and with redoubled efforts 
the petitioners were approaching their goal. 
One by one the difficult members of the Legis- 
lature were being won over. The women 
workers spared no labor to accomplish their 
end. And with the assistance of a large num- 
ber of influential men whom they had enlisted 
in their behalf the victory was won. On June 
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30, 1874, the Legislature passed a bill appro- 
priating three hundred thousand dollars to 
build a prison for women, accommodating five 
hundred persons. The last days before the 
bill passed, were very fatiguing, and certain 
of the leading women workers attended each 
meeting of the Legislature to watch the progress 
of the bill. 

Mrs. Leonard writes to Mrs. Poor on her 
return from Boston, where she had been to 
witness the final struggle: 



•'Springfield, June 29th, 1874. 
My dear Friend: 

I collapsed after my return home and had a slight 
illness from the heat, fatigue and excitement of our 
campaign, from which I have not yet wholly recovered. 
I expect to hear that you too have felt the effect of 
the excitement. I see they made one more struggle 
over the final enactment in the House. I suppose it 
is all right now, but I have not yet seen that the ap- 
propriation had got through the Senate. I am more 
and more sure that if Mr. Learned and Mr. Stone had 
gone against us, it would have been fatal. I wrote to 
Miss Chickering that the victory was won at last by 
Mr. Poor and never could have been won without 
him. Mr. Sanborn, in The Republican, attributes it 
to the exposure of the Middlesex County ring which 
probably did not affect it at all. Mr. Howard (clerk 
of the Prison commission), will be here today and at 
his desk in Boston tomorrow. I hope you and Mr. 
Poor will take him by the hand. Mr. Poor can give 
him many good suggestions which Mr. Candler's 
absence prevents his doing. 
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I have thought of nothing but our campaign since 
my return. How glorious it was to see the enemy 
routed. I feel deeply, more than ever, that voting 
would be the ruin of our sex. We should be com- 
pletely demoralized and unfitted for our duties. I 
see the effect now, upon myself, of a taste of political 
life. 

I found the family all well and not expecting me. 
I gave the children a joyful surprise. 

Pray let me hear from you soon. There must be 
some interesting items to tell. Give my best love to 
Mr. Poor. He is an angel and a brick! Give lots of 
love to the girls, in which Mary and Nannie join. 

I am ever, 

Affectionately yours, 

CLARA T. LEONARD." 

It did not take a very long time after the 
final decision of the Legislature, for the prison 
commissioners to get to work and by 1875 the 
work on the women's prison was well begun, 
and the long-cherished plan of the earnest 
women workers, nearly ready to put into 
practice. 
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CHAPTER XI 

It must not be supposed that with all these 
varied outside interests, Mrs. Leonard in any 
way neglected her family cares. Her household 
was carefully looked after, her servants directed 
and constantly assisted and her husband and 
children attended to in every way. She was a 
vigilant housekeeper, good cook, and a constant 
pile of sewing awaited her on her work table. 
With it all she found plenty of time to read 
good books and enjoy them. She went out 
very little into general society; but both she 
and Mr. Leonard were very hospitable, and 
fond of inviting people to their house. Tea 
parties were the favorite mode of entertainment 
and a very pleasant set of people exchanged 
hospitalities. Mrs. Merrick's handsome house 
on Maple street, where she lived with her sister 
and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Briggs, 
was a delightful place to visit. Mrs. Merrick 
was an active manager of the Home for the 
Friendless, especially in the children's depart- 
ment. Mr. Briggs was a most genial man and 
warm friend to all who knew him, was also 
interested in various good works, and ready 
with all his might to assist the workers for the 
women's prison. A prominent bridge builder, 
and for many years a railroad commissioner, he 
had an active influence in many directions. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chapin and her sister 
Mrs. Hart, were prime favorites and Mr. Chapin 
and Mrs. Hart, with their musical gifts, contrib- 
uted much to the enjoyment of an evening. Mr. 
Chapin sang delightfully in a mellow baritone, 
such songs as: 'There was a Friar of Orders 
Grey,*' "A Dainty Plant was the Ivy Green," 
**The Young Lochinvar/' and the like. Mrs. 
Hart accompanied him and her spirited touch 
on the piano is well remembered by those who 
used to hear her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton, the Howards, Mr. and 
Mrs. Soule, Mr. and Mrs. William Bliss and 
Miss Harriet, Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Harris, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Bowles, Col. and Mrs. Benton, 
Dr. and Mrs. Stephen W. Bowles, Dr. and Mrs. 
Lambert, were all among the set of friends who 
saw each other more or less frequently. Col. 
Benton took command at the Armory in 1866, 
and as Mrs. Benton and Mrs. Leonard were 
remotely connected, they at once formed a 
lasting friendship. The Commandant's house 
was open to everyone and a warm welcome 
awaited all who went there. 

Several of these people just mentioned were 
members both of the Shakespeare Club and the 
Book Club, both of which were managed chiefly 
by the Howards. In 1863 the Howard sisters, 
Miss Kate, Miss Sophy and Miss Lucinda, had 
established their girls' school and by 1870 these 
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three sisters were the only ones left in the old 
home. 

The Shakespeare Club, which must have been 
founded about 1870, was composed of some 
twenty members of both sexes. They met once 
a fortnight during the winter at each others' 
hotises, beginning with a simple supper, the 
staple solids of which were scalloped oysters and 
cold ham. Sometimes, if one wished to do the 
thing handsomely, there would be chicken 
salad. These were followed by a sweet, usually 
preserves or cut up oranges and perhaps two or 
three kinds of cake. Tea and coffee were served 
throughout the meal. 

After tea the members gathered in the 
parlors of the hostess and read a play. Some- 
times a whole play was too long and two even- 
ings were devoted to it. Mr. Soule, as the 
best reader, usually had the leading part and 
rendered the text with great expression. Of 
course there were floating members who be- 
longed to the Club from time to time, but the 
regular members were chiefly those mentioned 
above. The Shakespeare Club gave a great 
deal of pleasure for many years. Not only 
was the reading well done, but the supper at 
the beginning gave an opening sociability 
which was very enjoyable. The children of 
the family were often impressed as waitresses 
and during this service listened with delight 
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to the good stories and hilarious mirth of the 
lively company who formed the Club. 

The Book Club was a much older institu- 
tion, founded by Mrs. William Bliss, Sr. and 
Mrs. Howard about 1850, and had fifteen 
families as members. It continued to exist 
until 1900, during the greater part of that time 
under the able management of Miss Sophy 
Howard. Membership in it was practically 
inherited when the older members of a family 
passed away. 

The Book Club auctions at the end of each 
year were lively affairs up to the early eighties. 
Mr. Soule was the auctioneer until he left 
Springfield to go onto the Supreme Bench, and 
his humorous indorsements of each book put up 
for sale, was met by a lively cross-fire of joking 
and banter from Mr. Bliss and Mr. Leonard. 
There was an occasional sarcastic rejoinder 
from Miss Sophy Howard, who kept the tally 
of the books and held the jesting bidders firmly 
to their extravagant bids. The school girls 
always came in to the auctions and were such a 
responsive and appreciative audience that the 
fun waxed faster and more furious for their 
presence. Mr. Bliss being very fond of young 
girls, especially enjoyed making them laugh 
till quite exhausted. 

General society, Mrs. Leonard was never 
strong enough to really enjoy. She always 
liked to have a good deal made of festival days. 
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as did her husband. On Christmas day there 
was always company and often Christmas 
evenings a few intimate friends were invited 
for a little merrymaking. For several years 
Col. and Mrs. Benton gave a little party to 
their nearer friends oh Christmas night, when the 
children were dazzled and the older people 
pleased with a beautiful Christmas tree contain- 
ing gifts for all present. Amongst the guests one 
Christmas was Mr. Lysoon and his family. 
He was the representative of the Emperor of 
China, having under his supervision and care 
all the Chinese students in this country. For 
some reason he was stationed in Springfield for 
a time. He had a wife, two grown sons, both 
at Yale, two young lady daughters, and a half 
grown girl and a tiny boy of four or five. The 
ladies were gorgeous in the Chinese costume, 
and so was Mr. Lysoon. The elder sons wore 
American dress, but the tiny boy in his mandarin 
dress and long pigtail, ate chicken salad and 
drank champagne at the Christmas feast with 
the gravity of a man of fifty. This family re- 
mained in Springfield some months and were 
great favorites. The ladies were obliged to go 
bareheaded until permission from the Emperor 
to wear hats could be obtained. They then 
disported the gayest and smallest of Parisian 
bonnets which contrasted strangely with their 
oriental dress. 

The Bentons* Christmas parties and the good 
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times which their guests had there, will always 
be remembered. 

Mrs. Leonard was always a firm, yet very 
indulgent mother. Her room was the chil- 
dren's play room, and building blocks, paper 
dolls and sundry toys were scattered freely 
about it. The only stipulation was that, play 
finished, the toys must all be put neatly away. 
This was much less agreeable than getting 
them out, and lazy little fingers dawdled over 
the task of putting to rights, knowing, however, 
it must be done, or mamma would allow no 
future liberties. 

Every evening Mrs. Leonard read aloud 
for a time to her children, or told them delight- 
ful and racy stories of her own invention. So 
clever a story-teller was she that in later years 
her children often urged her to write down the 
tales with which she had entertained them. 

She was as hospitable to the friends of her 
daughters as to her own, and ever ready to 
permit an unceremoniotis * 'staying to tea" of 
their young company, and encouraged and 
proposed more formal entertaining on their 
behalf from time to time. 

Mrs. Leonard was excellent at various games 
which required some exercise of wit, and was 
particularly fond of charades, for which she had 
always various words to suggest, which could 
be cleverly acted. She did not care for cards 
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or stereotyped games, but Dumb Crambo or 
Twenty Questions she joined in readily . 

In the early 70*s Miss Betsey Chapman had 
grown so feeble and so in need of care that Mrs. 
Leonard brought her to Springfield that she 
might watch over her. Miss Betsey's sister 
Charlotte had long been dead and there was 
none for her to live with. So Mrs. Leonard 
found her a little "pied a terre" where she could 
keep house and was cared for by the family 
who owned the house and lived below. It was 
a good deal of responsibility, for Miss Betsey 
was crippled with rheumatism and did not 
agree very well with the servant who was hired 
to live with her. 

Mrs. Chapman and William were settled in 
Montreal, but Mr. and Mrs. Rose by this time 
had left Canada and had gone to England 
where they hereafter remained. Mr. Rose be- 
came a partner in the banking house of Levi P. 
Morton, establishing a London branch under 
the name of Morton, Rose & Co. About this 
time the queen made him a baronet, as his 
service to the Canadian government had been 
very valuable. Most of their children were 
married and all but the eldest son lived in 
England. He also was married and for two 
or three years remained with his wife in Mon- 
treal. In 1870 or 1871 Mary Leonard passed 
the winter in Montreal with her grandmother, 
as the latter was not verv well and felt that 
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her granddaughter's society would be a great 
comfort to her. Her parents and sister Nannie 
missed her greatly and with joy saw her return 
home in the spring of 1871. From an early 
age the absence even temporarily of Mary*s 
bright presence, made a wide gap in the house- 
hold. 

In 1874 Miss Betsey Chapman died, at 
more than eighty years of age, having outlived 
all pleasure in life, so that none could feel more 
than thankfulness for her release. Mrs. Leon- 
ard used often to say what a kind and devoted 
aunt Miss Betsey was in her prime and that 
her heart and soul were given to her family. 
Intensely English to the day of her death, 
her knowledge of passing events was obtained 
entirely from the ** Illustrated London News," 
which she took from the beginning of its pub- 
lication. 

Her little apartment was, of course, broken 
up and her possessions distributed amongst 
the nephews and nieces she loved so well. 

In 1874 Mrs. Leonard was appointed a 
delegate to the London Prison Congress from 
the state of Massachusetts. The privileges 
were great, for her ticket would have permitted 
her to remain a year. Lady Rose wrote, urging 
her to come and promising her many delights 
if she would do so. Mr. Leonard made no 
objection, but she would not contemplate 
for an instant the idea of putting the ocean 
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between herself and her family. She often 
said that much as she would have enjoyed 
the trip, the separation from those she loved 
would have been unbearable. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Leonard family were not accustomed 
to leaving home in the summer for any period 
of length. Springfield, in the early seventies, 
was comparatively small and the annual 
exodus, so universal in summer at the present 
time, was unknown. But in the summer of 
1874 the Morton family were to spend the 
summer in Randolph, Vermont, a beautiful 
village high up in the Green Mountains. Mrs. 
Morton urged Mrs. Leonard to go with them 
and Mrs. Livermore decided to come on from 
Detroit with her young family to Randolph, 
especially for the benefit of a delicate baby 
a few months old. The prospect of being 
with these friends was very delightful and 
Mrs. Chapman joined her daughters for a time. 
Randolph was a charming spot with drives 
in every direction and the bushes by the way- 
side loaded with berries — a special delight to 
her children. Mary and Nannie made a long 
stay; Mrs. Leonard and Katie a brief one, 
but it was really the children's first experience 
in a summer country outing. Little Freddy 
Livermore gained so fast that before the sum- 
mer was over he was completely metamor- 
phosed. 

After their return to Detroit, Mrs. Liver- 
more had a severe attack of pneumonia and 
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Mrs. Leonard felt it necessary to go out to her 
just before Christmas. Her sister was about 
the house but the illness had left her very weak 
and with a family of little children, Mrs. Leonard 
found plenty of occupation. Her little nephew 
had changed from a sickly, crying baby into a 
bouncing boy a year old, who was the delight 
of his aunt. 

Mrs. Leonard returned early in January, 
bringing two of the little Livermores with her. 
Clara, the eldest, went to her grandfather in 
Cambridge, and Kitty, who was just four, was 
to pass the winter with Mrs. Leonard in Spring- 
field. 

In March of 1875, Mr. Chapman, who had 
been for nine years at Northampton, was taken 
suddenly ill and Mrs. Leonard was sent for to 
take care of him. The illness was of brief 
duration and at the end of three or four days 
he passed quietly away at the age of seventy- 
five. His daughter Clara was alone with him 
at the last, as she had been alone with him at 
North Adams when his long illness came upon 
him. 

Mr. Chapman was brought to Springfield 
and laid in the family lot in the cemetery, which 
already held the baby daughter. 

In the preceding autumn Mrs. Leonard had 
taken into the family two young school girls, 
pupils of Miss Howard's school. Miss Howard's 
house could only accommodate a limited number 
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of boarders, so a number of other scholars 
from out of town were boarded in the families 
of two or three of Miss Kate's friends, coming 
under her direction as if they were in her own 
house. The girls whom Mrs. Leonard under- 
took were but little trouble, but it of course 
increased the size of the family and also her 
housekeeping cares. Little Kitty Livermore 
remained during the winter and spring of 1874 
and 1875. She was a lively, interesting little 
girl, but so young a child was naturally an 
additional charge. Added to this, Mr. Leonard 
had been subject for many years to severe 
attacks of rheumatic gout which were dis- 
tressing and difficult to overcome. He was ill 
for some time this winter and his wife, who took 
the whole care of him in his illnesses, was very 
tired with the care and attendant anxiety. 

During all these years in the early seventies, 
Mr. Leonard's niece, Lucy Leonard of New 
Bedford, was constantly with her uncle and 
aunt, and being some years older than their 
own children, was able to be of much assistance 
and comfort. But this winter the house was 
too full to admit of another inmate, so Mrs. 
Leonard had no responsible person to assist her 
with her various cares and duties. 

Throughout this period of additional under- 
takings, Mrs. Leonard was over-straining her- 
self more than she realized. The long invalid- 
ism of her youth had impaired her naturally 
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vigorous constitution, and although she had 
now been well for several years, she could not 
overtask herself with impunity. 

Early in the year of 1875, at the culmination 
of her added burdens, the break down came and 
for nearly two years she was in very delicate 
health, quite unable to go on with any of her 
outside work. 

Mrs. Leonard writes to Mrs. Poor in the 
summer of 1875: 

**Springfield, June 20th. 
My dear Friend : 

Your nice letter gave me much pleasure, as yours 
always do. I fear I can send you but a poor reply, 
as I am weak in mind and body. 1 have fallen into 
an invalid state, very hard for me to bear. When J 
last wrote you I thought I was very temporarily ill, 
but I have gone down many degrees since and do not 
walk at all except a little on the piazza and in the 
yard. I am very weak and my nerves are greatly 
affected, so I write a letter, even, with difficulty. 
I have brought on again an old complaint from which 
I was once nearly bedridden for several years, I 
hope now in a more curable form, but I stand and 
walk with great pain and my head and nerves are 
affected in sympathy. My physician says I have 
greatly overworked myself, both in my family and 
outside, and as yet I have had no real rest. School 
breaks up next week and my last young lady boarder 
goes home, and last week my baby niece, who has 
been here six months, went home. My mother is now 
here for a long visit. She is very feeble and needs 
companionship and often I feel quite unfit to carry 
on the constant chat necessary to amuse her, as she 
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can occupy herself very little. I feel myself a poor, 
good-for-nothing thing, quite difTcrent from my usual 
self, 'for the grasshopper is a burden.* ... I 
must be alone a good deal, and should scream out if 
people talked to me. I have a pretty good appetite 
and usually sleep well, and if only I could really rest, 
I think I would get well. I have over-exerted myself 
for two years past in many ways and my father's last 
sickness seemed to be the last ounce. 

I feel as if I ought to resign at once on the com- 
mission (prison); but Dr. Bowles and Mr. Burnett 
(Mr. Joseph Burnett of Southboro), want me to wait 
a little and see if I am not better. 

Things seem to be going on well now, after all our 
trials, and strangely enough, the contractors for the 
building of the prison are all in Springfield or Pitts- 
field. I only hope they will do their work well. 
Whatever befalls me, I shall never lose my interest 
in the prison nor in the dear friends who have wrought 
for it, dearest of all yourself and Mr. Poor. I am 
glad Lucy itnproves. It is so hard for young people 
to be ill. Give her my earnest love and sympathy. 
My husband, I think, likes me better when I am ill; 
at least, he is very devoted and watchful. The 
children are nil well and devoted to croquet. Katy 
sends love to all, including Scamp! Do write again. 

Very affectionately, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

During the summer she had a chance to 
take some of the rest she so much needed. 
Mrs. Chapman went, probably to Newport to 
the Tweedy 's, for a long stay. The girls all 
went for a visit at their Uncle Elisha Leonard's 
in New Bedford and passed a month there 
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very happily. Mr. Leonard, Sr. had died in 
1870 and his widow in 1874 or 1875. Mr. 
Elisha Leonard, now a widower, lived with his 
two daughters in the old house at the corner 
of Union and Seventh streets. The house was 
large and rambling, with a small back yard 
surrounded by a high board fence. Mrs. Lucy 
Grinnell, Mr. Leonard's aunt, an old lady, was 
part of the time a member of the household, 
with her attendant. Captain and Mrs. Ellis, 
with their two sons, one a young man, lived 
near by on Seventh street, and there were also 
two or three families of Mr. Leonard's cousins, 
composed partly of young people. New Bed- 
ford afforded a good deal of simple amusement 
in the summer, and there was plenty of liberty 
in the houses of both uncle and aunt, with 
the boys and girls running in and out. Sailing 
parties were, of course, frequent, and in one 
of these some of the cousins nearly lost their 
lives. Several -of them had gone on a little 
yacht, the "Madcap" to Martha's Vineyard, to 
see some boat races. As they returned, a big 
Vineyard steamer suddenly crossed their path 
and without giving warning of its approach, 
cut the little boat in two. So rapid was the 
occurrence that there was only time to launch 
a single boat before the Madcap sank and the 
majority of her passengers were hauled up the 
side of the steamer by their arms. In the course 
of six or seven minutes, the little boat went 
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under and would have capsized even sooner, 
had not the sailors in the steamboat caught 
hold of the mast and held it up. No lives were 
lost, but the experience was a trying one and 
destroyed the pleasure in sailing for the rest of 
the summer. 

The girls, Mary and Nannie, who were in 
the yacht, were enjoined not to let their mother, 
in her weak state, hear of the accident till their 
return. It was well they did not, for Mary, 
with youthful impulsiveness, told her of it very 
suddenlv on their return home. The shock 
was so great at hearing of their danger that 
Mrs. Leonard nearly fainted, and was greatly 
distressed and made very nervous at the 
thought of their experience. 

Mrs. Leonard did not regain her health as 
she had hoped to do, by the end of the summer. 
She was very weak and nervous and utterly 
unable to have anv cares but the most vital 
ones. Her husband could always help to 
recovery more than any other person. His 
calm, serene temperament and cheering hope- 
fulness added to his tender care, did a great deal 
towards her improvement. Early in the season 
it was decided to abandon the plan of taking 
the school girls for the coming year, and this 
matter decided, a great load was lifted from 
Mrs. Leonard's mind. 

By autumn Mrs. Leonard felt that she ought 
no longer to keep her place on the advisory 
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board of the prison commission. She therefore 
tendered her resignation to Governor Talbot, 
then acting governor. He at first urged her to 
reconsider, but she was firm in her determina- 
tion that she should not remain in a position 
where she could do no work. Her interest in 
her successor was very keen, and she writes 
to Mrs. Poor in the early winter: 

"Springfield, Jan. 8th. 
My dear Mrs. Poor: 

I have been corresponding with Mrs. Durant 
lately in regard to filling my place on the advisory 
board. She recommends Miss Young, a member of 
the Dedham board, for the place. 

I have always hoped that you or Mrs. Ware would 
take my place. I doubted whether you could spare 
the time, but I thought Mrs. Ware might. I hope 
the right person will be found, one who will have 
experience and judgment to start the new prison on 
the right basis. 

I regard Miss Chickering as completely hors de 
combat. She has long been in a state which is very 
alarming and can never, I am sure, trespass on her 
strength. She may make a few more brief efforts; 
but she has done an immense deal of work which has 
told upon her severely. She cannot bear much 
more. But did ever a woman make greater sacrifice 
for a good object than she has? 

I enjoyed your last letter very much, especially 
the account of the New York visit. 

I have a vague idea that I have answered your 
letter before, but I am losing my mind, I think, and the 
stupor of resting my nerves, in which I spend so much 
time, will, I think, soften my brain in time. I am 
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better than I have been, but the gain is awfully slow. 
I can now walk a little farther to visit my neighbors, 
which makes an agreeable variety, but I have many 
days when I cannot walk. 

My family are all well and we have had a pleasant, 
though quiet, Christmas. I am sorry you have been 
ill and hope you are quite .recovered. Your letters 
are such a great pleasure, I hope you will write soon 
again. When you write let me know about poor Mrs. 
Wells. I have written her and hope she received my 
letter. Love to girls and Mr. Poor. 

Ever your sincere friend, 

C. T. LEONARD. 

How and where is Eva Langdon, or Mary Richard- 
son? I don't know which name she goes by." 

This latter was probably a jail friend bearing 
several aliases. 

Mrs. Leonard had a remarkable memory for 
both names and faces, especially the former, 
and never forgot a name she had once heard. 
In this way she was often able to trace some 
well-known prisoner who bafBed the officers by 
her rapid changes, and if Mrs. Leonard had 
known her history, she kept it very clearly in 
her mind and could retain it without ever keep- 
ing a record of anyone. 

Mrs. Leonard was often asked by various 
friends, if she did not fear some injury, in con- 
sequence of the class of people she dealt with 
so constantly. Fear, however, did not seem to 
be an element of her nature at all. She often 
said that she had been brought up not to be 
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afraid. Her father and mother were both 
people of great courage, and her father espe- 
cially discotiraged any display of timidity; so 
both by example and training she inherited the 
intrepid disposition which was so markedly 
hers and never for a moment hesitated at aught 
for fear of consequences, if she deemed an act 
advisable. This indifference to consequences 
led her sometimes into rather dangerous places 
and to be somewhat reckless; but strangely 
enough no bit of harm ever resulted. Of 
course she was often threatened ; but the ardor 
of her enemies generally cooled by the time they 
had reflected a little. Not long before her 
breakdown, Mrs. Benton told her of a child in 
a sewing school in which Mrs. Benton taught, 
who seemed to be in a pitiable condition. She 
was the step-child of an Englishman by the 
name of Fossett, and had no mother. This 
little Ida was dirty and neglected and there 
was none to care for the house or the younger 
little girl, Minnie, but herself. At that time 
there was no law in existence to remove chil- 
dren from dissolute or unworthy parents and a 
parent could practically do what it pleased 
with its young children. Mrs. Leonard was 
much interested in the account of little Ida, 
then eight or nine years old, and asked Mrs. 
Benton to drive her to the house. So one 
afternoon, Mrs. Benton came in her pretty 
beach wagon, with the Colonel's familiar 
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horses — one all white, the other all black — and 
the two drove up to a miserable dwelling near 
the Watershops. There they found the children 
in a squalid, filthy home, utterly neglected and 
uncared for. Minnie, who was Fossett's own 
child, had run a long splinter into her bare 
foot and was limping about with great difficulty. 
Mrs. Leonard asked for a needle, to remove it; 
but Ida's reply was: ** Ain't got no needles, 
colored lady stole *em,** the latter being a dis- 
reputable person whom, for a brief time, 
Fossett had employed as housekeeper. For- 
tunately Mrs. Benton had a needle, stuck, by 
chance, into the front of her dress, and the 
operation was speedily performed. Mrs. Leon- 
ard did not hesitate at her course of action. 
'These children must be taken away at once," 
she said, "and Ida shall go to the Children's 
home." Mrs. Benton was much amused at 
the unlawful plan, but willing to assist. Ida 
was tidied up a little and Minnie was taken to 
a neighbor's who agreed to look after her. 
The latter deposited, the ladies put Ida into 
the carriage beside the Colonel and left her 
at the Children's Home under strict secrecy. 
Mrs. Leonard confessed that after her return 
home she did feel a little anxiety at the con- 
sequences of seizure of these children, She 
went over to Mr. Shamp, the superintendent of 
the cemetery and himself a special policeman, 
to consult with him a little. He rather shook 
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his head, saying Fossett was a violent man 
when in liquor, and if he came home drunk 
and found the children gone, he would as lieve 
as not come and set fire to her house. It was 
not a pleasant outlook; but Mrs. Leonard 
nerved herself to the conflict. Mr. Leonard, 
as usual, took no part and offered no advice. 
He only chuckled a little over it all and waited 
to see what would be the result. 

Early in the evening the doorbell rang and 
Fossett in his best clothes, asked to see Mrs. 
Leonard. She met him calmly and asked what 
he wanted. He seemed respectful, but told 
her he had come home and found his children 
gone and he wanted them and wanted to know 
where Ida was. Mrs. Leonard replied she 
should not tell him. They had heard of his 
treatment of the children and had gone there 
to see about it ; had found it so bad, they had 
removed them, Ida, she would not say to where ; 
and if he did not treat Minnie better she (Mrs. 
Leonard) would take her also. ''But,'' she 
added, ''we took Ida in Colonel Benton's 
carriage to a good home, where she will be well 
off." "In Colonel Benton's carriage, my God," 
exclaimed Fossett, and the fact that his dirty 
children had been so honored so overcame him 
that he absolutely offered no further resistance. 
As an Englishman and an old soldier, his 
respect for the military was so rooted in his 
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nature, that the condescension of the com- 
manding officer was overwhelming. 

Mrs. Leonard then talked seriously to the 
man for some time and told him that if he 
would get a respectable woman to come and 
keep house for him, stop drinking and behave 
himself properly for a length of time, he should 
have the children back again. Fossett listened 
respectfully and promised to follow her advice 
and lead a better life for the future. He re- 
tired by the back way, thanking her for her 
kindness. In a few minutes Mrs. Leonard 
heard a great commotion in the kitchen and 
peals of laughter. She went to investigate 
and found the cook immured in the pantry, 
holding the door, while the other maid was in 
convulsions of merriment. It seemed that 
Fossett, anxious to profit by her good advice 
and to begin his reform at once,had on his way 
through the kitchen, stopped and offered him- 
self with great fervor, to the cook, a young and 
pleasing person. So incensed was she at the 
indignity that she had retreated into a place 
of safety and could hardly be persuaded to 
come out. 

What the outcome of it all was I do not 
fully remember, but at all events Ida remained 
at the Home and grew up a decent, respectable 
girl. All such difficulties as this, made Mrs. 
Leonard feel more and more how great the need 
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was of a law which should protect young chil- 
dren against worthless and unkind parents. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The year 1876 was greatly saddened to Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard by the death of their friend, 
Mr. Morton, and the resulting sorrows and 
anxiety of his wife and family. It was the first 
break in the circle of their most intimate 
married friends and so long-lived and so close 
was the intimacy that it partook of the nature 
of a relationship. 

Mrs. Leonard's health continued feeble dur- 
ing this year and her nerves were too weak to 
bear any strain or fatigue. She writes to Mrs. 
Poor in June: 

"Springfield, June 18th. 
Dear Mrs. Poor: 

I have long been wishing to write you, but can do 
so little each day that I have not found the time. 
It grows more and more difficult for me to read, write 
or think, sometimes, often to say my prayers, from 
difficulty of making the mental effort to fix my 
thoughts on any one thing. In body I am stronger 
and can walk quite easily about the piazza and yard, 
though rarely any further. 

I have resigned my office, or rather, as my time 
expires July 1st, have requested the Governor to 
appoint some one else, as he did me the honor to 
express his regret and ask me to suggest a successor. 
I have given him your name and those of Mrs. Ware 
and Mrs. Johnson from which to choose, saying also, 
that I thought a Unitarian should be appointed, as 
that denomination had never been represented on the 
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board. ... I wish 3'ou would take the place. 
I am sorry Lucy is still an invalid. It is hard for a 
young person. At my time of life it is easy to give up 
almost everything. It looks as if the end were com- 
paratively near, the toil and strife nearly over. But 
young people have all before them and feel it so much 
more. I am often glad that my children are well. 
None of them are so strong, however, as I used to be. 
I often wish that you and Mr. Poor would run up and 
spend a Sunday with us. I am sure you might enjoy 
it. Everything looks lovely here now. I think Mr. 
Poor and Mr. Leonard would assimilate. 

I cannot write much today, having just finished a 
long letter. Give much love to the girls and Mr. 
Poor also, and to our friend Mrs. Wells, when you 
see her. 

Katy was much gratified at Agnes' letter. The 
postal card was her own plan and execution, as you 
no doubt perceived. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

This year was the year of the Centennial and 
of course the whole country was very much 
absorbed in the event. Mr. Leonard took his 
two eldest daughters to Philadelphia and the 
three passed a pleasant week at the exposition. 
Katy, meanwhile, was in New Bedford with 
her cousin, Lucy Leonard, so Mrs. Leonard 
for a brief time, was without any of the family. 
Such a rest was, however, very good for her 
tired nerves and although she might be lonely, 
she felt the benefit of all quiet times that came 
to her during the year. 
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As the year waned she grew stronger and 
was able to take more part in the doings of the 
family and her friends and by the next year, 
in a measure to revive her active interest in 
outside affairs. 

It was always a drawback to free movement 
in Springfield, that distances were so great. 
In the 70*s they were nearly as extended as now, 
with very insufficient means of locomotion. 
The only public conveyances were a horse 
car which ran from the Memorial Church to 
Winchester Park through Main and up State 
streets, and a little later another line was run 
up Main street as far as Mill street. A lumber- 
ing omnibus went from some point down town 
to the watershops. It ran very infrequently 
and charged a ten-cent fare. The horse car 
fares were eight cents unless you bought a 
dollar's worth of tickets, when you paid seven 
cents, and after a while, six cents a ticket. 

Mrs. Leonard from early life was a poor 
walker and could never hold out for a long 
distance. This inability cut her off very much 
from seeing her friends who did not live near, 
and the only thing which she ever expressed 
any great desire to have, was a horse and 
carriage. It used to be a weary, up-hill walk 
from the Home for the Friendless on lower 
Union street to Mulberry street, and these 
necessary walks prevented her still more from 
taking those for her own pleasure. 
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People were very kind and neighborly about 
taking each other to drive, and certain families 
never drove out with an empty seat. In 
this way Mrs. Leonard had many a pleasure 
drive with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chapin, Col. 
and Mrs. Benton, the Briggses and other 
friends who were thoughtful and considerate. 
Mr. Leonard had no love for a horse nor for 
driving, and it was only on the score of self- 
sacrifice that he would hire a horse and carriage 
for an outing. 

The return of increasing health and strength 
of the wife and mother was a great joy to Mrs. 
Leonard's family. Mary was eighteen in the 
early autumn of 1877 and in June preceding 
she finished school. She was a handsome, 
lively girl, a great favorite with all her friends 
and the apple of her father's eye. In many 
ways she resembled both her mother and grand- 
mother, in appearance and in her vivacity of 
manner. Naturally she could be of a good deal 
of assistance to her mother about the house. 

The servants Mrs. Leonard had at this time, 
had been with her for some years and house- 
keeping, under normal conditions, always ran 
along smoothly under her guidance. There 
was never a time, when an unexpected guest 
would not be welcomed and made to feel that 
his or her presence added to the pleasure of the 
household. 
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In the early autumn of 1877 Mr. Leonard's 
niece, Lucy, who had passed so much of her 
time in Springfield, was taken ill at Bethlehem 
in the White Mountains, of what seemed at 
first a trifling malady. She had gone to pass 
the summer with her friend Mrs. Hooker, 
daughter of Mrs. Samuel Bowles, who was 
boarding in a farmhouse at a short distance 
from the town. Her illness continuing, Mrs. 
Leonard began to feel anxious about her, and 
as there was no one especial to care for her in 
her own home, her aunt wrote for her to come 
to Springfield. The illness proved to be typhoid 
fever, unrecognized by the local country doctor 
who had insisted upon her getting up every 
day and driving out to recruit her strength. 
Mr. Hooker brought Lucy to Springfield, and 
fortunately in the train met Mr. and Mrs. 
Tweedy who were on their way home to New- 
port from the White Mountains. Mrs. Leonard 
was expecting her niece, but was wholly un- 
prepared to find her so very sick. Dr. David 
Smith was sent for at once, and burst into a 
torrent of invective against the ignorant prac- 
titioner who had allowed a patient to be moved 
in the third week of typhoid fever. Why she 
did not die after a six mile drive and a railroad 
journey of two hundred miles, no one could 
say; but she did not, and though very ill for 
a time, made a perfect recovery. 

There were no trained nurses in those days 
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and Mrs. Leonard was not strong enough to 
take the whole care of so sick a patient. It 
seeme4 well nigh impossible to get assistance, 
however, until good Mrs. Merrick and Mrs. 
Briggs took a carriage and drove all day in 
search of a nurse. A very rough specimen was 
produced, in the shape of an old monthly nurse 
who was nothing but a pair of hands, the brains 
being supplied by Mrs. Leonard. Unfortu- 
nately, Lucy, in her delirium, took a violent 
dislike to Mrs. Hill and quite refused to obey 
her when her aunt was not by. By October 
Lucy was well enough to return to New Bed- 
ford in time for her brother's marriage. 

In the autumn of 1877 the Women's Prison 
at Sherburne was opened under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Atkinson, an event which was 
of the deepest interest to Mrs. Leonard. She 
had previously driven all over the territory 
selected for the prison site with Mr. Joseph 
Burnett of Southboro, one of the prison com- 
missioners. 

The coming success or failure of the long 
desired institution was a matter of deepest 
moment to all the earnest workers who had put 
into it so much life and strength. But Mrs. 
Leonard was not destined to see the prison in 
working order for more than a year after its 
opening. 

About this period she had begun to interest 
herself in other charitable matters aside from 
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prisons and friendless women. The subject 
of children and their rights and wrongs was a 
matter of deep interest to her. She was always 
passionately fond of children and essentially 
motherly, and made friends at once with any 
babies with whom she came in contact, in 
any class of life. She never hesitated to tend 
or care for the most uninviting child who de- 
manded her sympathies or attention, and could 
quiet a fretful infant many a time when parents 
or nurse had failed. 

The subject of the local Springfield charities 
came now, a good deal under her attention, 
and others who were interested came to her 
for advice, knowing that her experience had 
already been extensive and that her judgment 
was eminently fair and sound. 

In 1877 the Union Relief Association was 
formed by a large body of earnest workers 
who felt that the city was large enough to re- 
quire an associated charities. A meeting was 
held in the First Church, presided over by Mr. 
A. D. Briggs and addressed by Prof. Francis 
Wayland of New Haven, the Rev. Charles G. 
Ames and other speakers who set forth the 
objects of the association. The society organ- 
ized at once with Mr. George Deane as the 
first secretary. The primary object of the 
society was to perform the part of a clearing 
house to the different charitable societies in 
town, investigation and sorting of various cases 
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and relegating them to the proper modes of re- 
lief. When aid was needed it was given; but 
this was not so much an object as the knowl- 
edge of individuals, the systematic co-operation 
of different charitable societies and institu- 
tions, both public and private and the preven- 
tion of indiscriminate almsgiving. The Union 
Relief was founded on associated charity 
principles as laid down and put into practice 
by the Associated Charities of Boston and the 
Charities Organization of Philadelphia. These 
societies were modeled after the lines of work 
instituted bv Miss Octavia Hill in London, the 
pioneer and exponent of modern organized 
philanthropy. 

The Union Relief, as are all such societies, 
was launched and directed by a comparatively 
small body of active and experienced men and 
women who undertook the work with ardor 
and thoroughness. They were Dr. C. C. 
Chaffee, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Deane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gurdon Bill, Mrs. Marshall Calkins, Mrs. 
Leonard, etc. Amongst the first objects for 
investigation came the city institutions. The 
conditions of these latter had long been known 
to be unfavorable and in need of reform; but 
no one so far had felt sufficient interest or re- 
sponsibility to undertake the work of reforma- 
tion. 

The Union Relief appointed a committee to 
investigate and report on the almshouse and 
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City Hospital, chief of whom were Mrs. Leonard 
and Mrs. Calkins. All taxpayers having the 
right to inspect institutions maintained by a 
town, the committee, by that right, made its 
way into the heart of matters. 

The almshouse was the first to be visited. 
At that period there was no provision in Massa- 
chusetts for the maintenance of dependent 
children, otherwise than the town or state 
almshouse. One can see at once how un- 
suitable such a place must be for young chil- 
dren. The inhabitants of the almshouse were 
of a motley character, the usual old and broken 
down wrecks of humanity that drift into houses 
of refuge, insane patients of a mild character, 
sick people, truants for whom there was then 
no other place in Springfield, and from sixty 
to seventy children ranging from infants in 
arms to boys and girls in their teens. Children 
of school age had to attend school, but beyond 
that were practically unfettered and untrained. 

The first thing to do was to remove the 
children, and to make provisions that neither 
here nor in any other town, should the over- 
seers of the poor be allowed to retain children 
over three years of age in almshouses. Up to 
that age they were allowed in almshouses if 
accompanying their mothers.- 

It was proposed that the older children 
should be placed in families, their board to be 
paid, according to their settlements by the 
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overseers of the town or by the board of state 
charities. This was a wholly novel plan in 
this country, but it had its prototype in the 
English system introduced by Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, with whose famous report to Parlia- 
ment on * 'Children in Workhouses" Mrs. 
Leonard was familiar. The English system 
and to an extent the French method of placing 
children in country families, formed a precedent 
for Massachusetts. 

The almshouse purged and a knowledge of 
its conditions made known to the public, Mrs. 
Leonard, Mrs. Calkins and their coadjutors 
turned their attention to the other public 
institutions. The City Hospital was inspected, 
its unsuitable inmates, many of them merely 
chronic invalids, were disposed of and the 
foundation laid for the present fine organiza- 
tion called the Springfield Hospital, outcome 
of the old city institution. These zealous 
women then vigorously attacked the truant 
school, at that time located in a part of the 
almshouse. The truants placed there, not 
necessarily at all delinquents, were, of course, 
subject to daily contact with very unsuitable 
companions and in danger of learning more 
evil than good. The county commissioners 
were earnestly appealed to, to remedy this 
objectionable state of affairs, and the ener- 
getic women reformers used all their efforts for 
the establishment of a wholly separate institu- 
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tion for the truant children, which was finally 
accomplished. Mrs. Leonard spared no effort 
to talk over or win over the county commis- 
sioners to her side. She told afterwards, with 
indignant laughter, how she brought an obsti- 
nate old county commissioner home to dinner, 
gave him a good meal, and then that he went 
away and forthwith voted straight against her 
wishes. 

Her spare time was fully occupied with 
these manifold duties and her interest in them 
and the enjoyment of renewed health made 
her very active. Her daughter Mary used to 
complain laughingly that her mother thought 
of nothing but paupers and almshouses. ''If 
I were to come and tell her I was to be married 
tomorrow," she said, ''mamma would simply 
answer, 'Um. Well now, the truant school, 
etc.'" 

The undesirable status of many unfortunate 
and neglected children coming more and more 
to her notice, appealed strongly to Mrs. Leon- 
ard's sympathies and led to the founding of 
the Hampden County Children's Aid Associa- 
tion in 1878, of which she was the first president, 
retaining her office till 1885. The laws for 
the protection of minor children were very 
inadequate. In the work of the Children's 
Aid Society it was often found difficult to get 
possession of abused and neglected children. 
Parents had the right to do almost what they 
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would with their young children, without 
punishment or deprivation of their rights. 
Mrs. Leonard realized that legislation alone 
could come to their aid, so put herself at once 
to work to reform the laws and, with legal aid, 
drew up a bill to enable the police to remove 
neglected or abused children from their un- 
worthy parents and place them under the 
guardianship of the State, some suitable society, 
or individual. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children had long had certain 
special rights, and the bill, which was at once 
passed, used this society for an example. 

The work of the Children's Aid consisted 
very largely in the finding of suitable homes in 
the country for boys and girls and their fre- 
quent visitation by the managers of the society. 

Besides all these active duties in the Union 
Relief and Children' Aid societies and the care 
of her family, there were various side interests 
and appeals for aid, to which Mrs. Leonard 
was never deaf. 

About this time Mrs. Leonard made her 
first visit to the women's prison in action. Al- 
though it had been running for some time, 
her state of health and varied duties had not 
permitted her to see it since its opening. She 
writes of the first visit to Mrs. Poor: 
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"March 3d. 
I really cannot remember whether I have written 
you since my visit to the prison, but I think not. I 
spent two days and nights there the first week in 
February and was much pleased with Mrs. Atkinson 
(the superintendent), and her assistants. I think 
Miss Posdicks and Miss Mosher are admirable. I was 
very much pleased with the general appearance of the 
matrons and the prevailing tone among the prisoners 
and I felt constantly overflowing with emotion and 
with thankfulness to God who had wrought these 
things to pass and crowned our poor efforts with suc- 
cess and b lessing . I fee 1 that th is is the dawn of a new 
day and that great good is to be accomplished in time 
to come, through the example of this prison. Mrs. 
Atkinson seems to have been made for the work, and 
is a great organizer. She has the governing power of 
which you used to talk to committees. As I was two 
days at the prison, I had full time to examine the 
working details. I got leave from Mrs. Atkinson to 
prowl about alone and freely and I watched difTerent 
departments at work, spending a good many hours 
with the doctor while she was at work in. the school 
room, the nursery, etc., going into the privilege rooms, 
the work rooms, the chapel, and visiting the solitary 
cells with Mrs. Atkinson, where she had some very 
refractory ones shut up. They have all given in 
since, I believe. I was amused and pleased to see the 
very quiet, gentle way in which she governed all, 
officers included. Her fine health and serene temper 
give promise of holding out and she certainly is a 
remarkable woman. The religious spirit there is 
lovely, so reverent, yet no cant of any kind. The 
babies were very sweet and jolly, some of them — 41 
in all." 
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The same year she was very busy moving 
the S. family to Kansas and settling them 
there — an undertaking which might have 
daunted a less energetic person. Mrs. S., 
a distant relative of a friend of Mrs. Leonard's, 
was ill with tuberculosis and in great need of 
a change of air. Her husband was poor and 
unsuccessful and very shiftless. There were 
also two little boys of perhaps ten and five 
to be provided for, Mrs. S's. doctor had 
prescribed a dryer climate; but the means 
did not seem forthcoming or the change possible 
till Mrs. Leonard undertook the matter. Filled 
with pity for Mrs. S. she set herself to work 
to raise funds to start them on their travels, 
the husband and wife first, and later the little 
bo3's. She raised a considerable sum of money 
and then went to Mr. Bliss of the Boston & 
Albany and requested passes for the whole 
family to Kansas. In those days passes were 
very attainable, and Mr. Bliss, at once inter- 
ested, gave them and added a generous gift 
besides. The next step was to provide work 
for Mr. S. on his arrival, and Mrs. Leonard, 
after making inquiries, found that Mr. Nathan- 
iel Thayer of Boston was the man to appeal 
to, as he was at that time, I believe, president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe railroad. 
Having a slight acquaintance with Mr. Thayer, 
Mrs. Leonard wrote to him and through his 
interest, very shortly obtained a good and 
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steady place for Mr. S. The little boys were 
then to be forwarded, and she raised some 
money for them, more passes, and sent them 
on their way rejoicing, with a good outfit. 
She remarked she never so much regretted not 
having a son as when she found a boy could 
be well clothed from head to foot for five 
dollars. 

The result of all this effort was that Mrs. S. 
recovered for a period of years, Mr. S. had 
a good position and prospered more than ever 
in his life before, and the boys grew up to be 
successful men. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



About this time Mrs. Leonard first made 
the acquaintance of Miss Elizabeth Putnam 
of Boston, a friendship which lasted throughout 
life and extended to all the members of each 
family. Miss Putnam was a manager of the 
Dorchester Industrial School, a private insti- 
tution. This was in the same line of work as 
the Children's Aid Society and very naturally 
the needs of both brought the managers of 
each society in contact. 

Miss Putnam had conceived the idea of 
volunteer visitors who should be women of 
weight and experience, interested in charitable 
matters, who would visit the wards of the 
State as they were placed out in families, 
giving them friendly sympathy and advice 
and acting as protectors to them in case of 
ill treatment by their employers. It had 
always been the custom to indenture or bind 
children in families till eighteen years of age; 
but this system had its serious disadvantages. 
In many cases the children, left alone to the 
mercy of their employers, were hard worked 
and ill treated and no one took any interest 
in their welfare. By this new system proposed, 
children were kept in families only as long 
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as they were happy, well taught and suitably 
disciplined. The visitors must watch over 
them carefully, and if thinking they were not 
well placed, must report to the Board of State 
Charities to which they were auxiliary, and 
then steps could be taken for improved con- 
ditions. The greater number of the wards 
of the state were at the Monson state primary 
school, where were gathered over three hun- 
dred children from three years old to fifteen 
or sixteen. Mrs. Calkins and Mrs. Richard- 
son were, in 1879, trustees of the Monson, 
Westboro and Lancaster, the two latter 
being then respectively, reform schools for 
boys and girls. So they, of course, joined in 
this movement with Miss Putnam and Miss 
Annette Rogers, to reform the care and plac- 
ing out of the state wards. They sent to 
Mrs. Leonard to join with them in Boston and 
formulate a plan to lay before the State Board. 
The latter had already consented to appoint 
fifty volunteer visitors, so that all that was 
necessary was to select them, interest them 
in the work and explain its duties. Mrs. 
Leonard was much interested and offered to 
canvas the extreme western part of the state 
for visitors, which she did with considerable 
success. The remainder of the state was left 
to the other ladies. This work, begun so 
hopefully in 1879, has proved of great benefit 
to the many friendless children whom it de- 
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signed to aid and cherish and has gradually 
led to the almost total abandonment of insti- 
tution life for children. The visitors were 
not only to visit and look after children and 
young girls placed out, but to find desirable 
homes, especially in the country, where they 
might go. Strangely enough, the homes have 
always been more in number than children 
to fill them, and visitors were often warned 
to pick and choose with care the applications 
which came into the state house for children, 
as it was so easy to find a good place. These 
wise promoters of this plan were convinced 
that family life must of necessity be more 
beneficial and helpful to young people than 
that of an institution — always a more or 
less artificial life — and would aid these little 
waifs to take a better place in the community. 
In 1879 Mrs. Leonard began to keep a 
diary in which she jotted down briefly the daily 
events and doings of herself and the family; 
not at all at length, but just enough for refer- 
ence. She continued this practice every year, 
and the twenty-five little volumes from the 
beginning in 1879 to the last days of her life, 
afford a most convenient table of reference. 
The first two years are very condensed and 
every day is not recorded; but as time went 
on she became more particular about the 
daily journal and there is seldom a blank page 
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in the later. books. Here are a few samples 
of the entries following : 

"Tuesday, Jan. 30. Ill in bed. Mr. L. 
returned from Berkshire. H. M. S. Pinafore." 
(I suppose some of the family went to it.) 

"Feb. 4. Went to Newport. 

"Feb. 12. Went to Cambridge. 

"Feb. 14. Hearing of Charitable Committee. 
(Probably for some bill she was interested 
in.) Went to women's prison.'* 

It was just enough to recall the daily 
round, her journeys made, and at what exact 
date certain important events took place. 
She seemed to have been full of many engage- 
ments this year with the charitable work, 
frequent company and many brief journeys, 
sometimes for pleasure but more often on 
business. 

In August of this year, Mr. and Mrs. Leon- 
ard celebrated their silver wedding anniversary . 
Not desiring any presents, nor to advertise 
the event, so to speak, they sent out invi- 
tations for a large tea party without telling 
the Qccasion for it. A few of the most intimate 
friends, of course, knew what the day signified. 
The weather was excessively hot and the 
supper was served out of doors. About twenty 
or thirty friends came, all expressing their 
astonishment at Mrs. Leonard's courage in 
undertaking such a party in such weather. 
After their arrival the guests were told of 
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the anniversary and a large wedding cake 
was a feature of the supper. Mrs. Chapman 
was present, enjoying to the full the social 
gathering, and received many compliments 
on her appearance and youthful vivacity. 

Shortly after, Mr. Leonard and Mary went 
to Saratoga and Lake George for a brief trip 
in the middle of September. Mrs. Leonard 
herself went to Saratoga for a few days with 
friends, to attend the Social Science meetings. 
Almost immediately on her return she started 
for Philadelphia, September 27th, to address 
a great meeting of the Philadelphia Charities 
Organizations on the work done amongst 
children in Massachusetts. At Philadelphia 
she was the guest of Mrs. Lesley, formerly 
Miss Susan Lyman of Northampton. Mrs. 
Leonard was received with the greatest kind- 
ness and attention by not only Mrs. Lesley's 
friends, but by other prominent people inter- 
ested in her line of work who called on her and 
invited her about in various pleasant ways. 
She remained there over a week, speaking at 
two large meetings, the first where she and 
Mr. Seth Low of Brooklyn were the guests 
of the society, and the second at another meet- 
ing of. which only very brief mention is made. 
She left Philadelphia for New York October 
7th, stopping for lunch at the Brevoort House 
with her uncle and aunt, Commodore and Mrs. 
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Temple. From there she went on to Newport 
for another week's visit. She speaks of a 
musical lunch at Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's, 
an intimate friend of the Tweedy 's, where 
Adamowski, then a young debutant, played 
most charmingly, accompanied by Mrs. Howe, 
herself a fine musician. 

The rest of the year seems to have been 
uneventful, though full of active work. 

The diary of 1880 is full of blank pages 
in the early part, and in fact all through, 
showing either that Mrs. Leonard was too busy 
to remember it, or that life went on much the 
same, day by day. Besides, the diary habit 
was not yet fully formed. Early that year 
Mr. Leonard was elected president of the 
Connecticut River railroad, to succeed the 
late Daniel L. Harris and to immediately 
succeed Chester W. Chapin, who had taken 
the presidency for a brief time till a permanent 
successor could be chosen. Mr. Leonard had 
long been attorney for the road and was con- 
versant with its general policy, though feel- 
ing himself quite ignorant of the details of 
railroad management. Mr. Chapin, however, 
considered him the right man for the place 
and urged his taking it with so much eloquence 
that Mr. Leonard finally consented and re- 
mained president until his death. It led 
to the gradual abandonment of his law prac- 
tice, for the demands of railroad matters be- 
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came so numerotis that it was really impossible 
to keep up outside legal work. Mr. Leonard 
regretted the withdrawal from his practice 
but the railroad work agreed much better with 
his health and he keenly enjoyed the interest 
of his duties. 

Mrs. Chapman was spending the month at 
Newport at the Tweedy 's. She was in feeble 
health and had long since given up her house 
and also her boarding place at Montreal, as 
her family felt that she should be nearer to 
them. Mrs. Leonard went to see her early 
in March and came home feeling quite anxious 
about her. A little later in the winter it was 
considered best for Mrs. Chapman to come to 
Springfield. She was obliged to have an 
attendant, as she could do little for herself, 
so brought with her Ellen Adams, an old facto- 
tum of the Tweedy family, a seamstress whom 
they had employed for years. Mrs. Chapman 
cordially disliked old Ellen, who constantly 
**bossed" and directed her, treating Mrs. 
Chapman like a spoiled child and evidently 
feeling no more affection than Mrs. Chapman 
did for her. But she was the best person 
attainable and could at least fetch and carry 
and perform manual service. 

Mrs. Chapman reached Springfield March 
25th. For a day or two she came down stairs, 
but grew rapidly worse and died the 31st, 
attended by Mrs. Leonard and her youngest 
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beloved son, William. She remained con- 
scious to the last, and though suffering greatly, 
especially with distress for breath, bore it 
with her own unflinching courage and true 
faith and seemed to watch her own departing 
life with the same keen, lively interest she had 
taken in all its events. She could not lie down, 
on account of inability to breathe, and strangely 
enough, died in the same chair in which her 
mother had died nearly sixty-five years before. 

She was laid to rest beside her husband in 
Mr. Leonard's lot in the Springfield cemetery. 

Mrs. Livermore had come on for the fun- 
eral, bringing Kitty with her, whom she left 
behind in Springfield for a three months' 
visit. 

In June of this year Mrs. Leonard was 
appointed by Governor Long a member of 
the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, 
the only woman on a board of nine members. 
The year previous Governor Talbot had re- 
formed the old board of state charities and 
combined these three departments under one 
head, making it the supreme authority in all 
charitable matters and every other board of 
trustees subordinate to it. The board had 
executive power in all directions, supervision 
of state and town hospitals, almshouses, insane 
asylums, and workhouses and the many insti- 
tutions which received state aid. Naturally 
this was an important position and one which 
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no woman had ever filled before. Mrs. Leon- 
ard took her place at the monthly board meet- 
ings with very different receptions by its 
various members. The majority, including 
ex-Governor Talbot, its chairman, received 
her with the utmost cordiality; but the re- 
mainder did not wholly approve of her ap- 
pointment and were cold though civil. Amongst 
the latter was Mr. Charles F. Donnelly, an 
Irishman and a lawyer, who afterwards be- 
came one of her warmest friends and most 
devoted adherents. 

The entries in her diary are sometimes 
rather amusing, so various are they in their 
kind. For example: **June 1. Appointed on 
the H., L. and C. Two quarts of strawberries. 
(Some article purchased.) Went to Long- 
meadow to C. P. Allen's." 

The latter part of the month Mrs. Leonard 
went to Detroit, taking Kitty with her, to 
visit her sister before going on to the National 
Conference of Charities at Cleveland. She re- 
mained in Detroit about ten days, and although 
the weather was intensely hot and she was ill 
for a day -or two, she went out constantly to 
drive and to take tea with Mrs. Livermore's 
various hospitable friends. At the end of her 
visit Mrs. Leonard went to Cleveland where 
she joined a number of friends, interested like 
herself, in charitable matters. Her stay of 
three or four days in Cleveland was a very 
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enjoyable one. Apart from the meetings, 
which were of course both interesting and in- 
structive, she took great pleasure in seeing 
the fine city under the guidance of Mr. Edwards 
and his sister Mrs. Child, formerly of Spring- 
field. On the 2d of July Mrs. Leonard left 
for home. 

Mary and Nannie had been having a delight- 
ful experience in attending class day, both at 
Harvard and Yale. At the former they had 
been the guests in Cambridge for several days, 
of Miss Anna Wells, originally from Springfield. 
Her nephew Charles Foster, son of Mrs. Leon- 
ard's dear friend Mary Jane Wells, was gradu- 
ated and in his honor various festivities were 
held. At this time Mary made the acquaint- 
ance of her future husband, Charles Ware, a 
graduate of the year and a prominent member 
of his class, of which President Roosevelt was 
a member. 

A week later the girls spent a pleasant week 
at New Haven, the guests of Prof, and Mrs. 
Way land. Naturally, at the reunion of the 
family, there was much to relate of their various 
experiences. The rest of the summer was 
spent chiefly at home, as was the family custom. 
Mary and Nannie went in August to Coopers- 
town to visit their cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Pell Charles at their pretty country place on 
Otsego Lake. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard and 
Katie went at the same time to Boston, in- 
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tending to remain there a day or two and then 
go to the seashore for a fortnight. Mr. Leonard 
was detained in Boston, however, by pressure 
of business and could not get away, so the 
seashore trip resolved itself into a Sunday in 
Plymouth. The rest of the vacation was spent 
in Boston, where Mr. Leonard was absorbed 
in helping the Sullivan railroad on behalf of 
the Connecticut River Company, and Mrs. 
Leonard and Katie passed the time pleasantly, 
the former in visiting insane asylums and state 
institutions in the neighborhood, while Katie 
viewed the sights of Boston in the companion- 
ship of a young girl whose acquaintance she 
made at the United States Hotel. 

As I have said before, the insane asylums of 
the state came under the supervision of the 
Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, and 
they were among the institutions to which Mrs. 
Leonard gave her especial attention. The 
department of health, was, of course, entirely 
out of her line and in it she took merely a 
nominal part. But the condition of alms- 
houses and insane asylums interested her 
particularly and her long experience in visiting 
prisons and workhouses, enabled her to inspect 
these other institutions with a practiced eye. 
She did her work very thoroughly and in quite 
a different manner from the men of the board. 
All visits were, naturally, unannounced, so 
that true conditions might be seen, and Mrs 
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Leonard was in the habit of spending a night 
at an institution and with a bunch of keys in her 
hand, to go about by herself late in the evening 
to see in what state the inmates » especially 
insane patients, were at night. She was more 
cautious about the dangerotis cases at night 
than in the day time, fearing to make trouble 
for the attendants, but was never deterred 
during the day from seeing the most violent 
lunatics alone, unless the doctor actually forbade 
it. Every person, male or female, was visited, 
and complaints, generally unfounded, listened 
to patiently in order that any abuses might be 
righted. The condition of the rooms, the 
beds, the food and all such matters she ex- 
amined carefully and many little alterations, 
not thought of by the people in charge of the 
institutions, or ignored by busy and careless 
attendants, were instituted by her. Mrs. 
Leonard had many funny and amusing stories 
to tell of her insane friends, who, if capable of 
it, grew to watch for her coming with eagerness. 
One old man by the name of Wilder, for thirty 
years a patient at Northampton, was a special 
friend and frequent correspondent. He had 
not been out of his room for nearly the whole 
of the time he had been confined, and refused 
to wear any clothing but a long night shirt and 
insisted on being handcuffed, the cuffs being 
so arranged that he could use his hands. This 
had been done formerly because he was so 
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destructive and would not agree to discon- 
tinue his smash-ups, if released. His costume 
and retired life he also persisted in, as he said 
that if dressed and out of doors his life was 
momentarily in danger from the Ku Klux. 
He passed his time in voluminous writing and 
had pages and p£^es of foolscap pasted together 
and filled with fine writing, chiefly of nonsense 
He talked quite well and greatly enjoyed Mrs. 
Leonard's visits — the only woman he had seen 
for years. Mr. Wilder would send her long 
letters on his pet hobbies, and as a mark of his 
particular favor, designed for her an elaborate 
drawing representing a scheme of salvation. 
He also presented each of her daughters with a 
handsomely painted marriage certificate, also 
of his own design. 

The duties of the State Board were very 
arduous, requiring as they did a monthly at- 
tendance at the Boston meetings and the 
constant traveling on tours of inspection 
throughout the State. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that there are many entries at intervals 
in Mrs. Leonard's diary of "111 in bed, 'Masting 
perhaps a day or so. 

Her traveling during the remainder of the 
year seems to have been confined to the State 
work, except for a brief visit to Newport in 
November, where she found always rest and 
refreshment in the balmy air and the com- 
panionship of her dear uncle and aunt. 
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In the autumn Clara Livermore came to 
Springfield to go to Miss Howard's school and 
to remain under her aunt's care for a couple 
of years, with a home visit in the summer. 
During the year Mary went for a visit to Detroit 
and at the same time Mr. Leonard had a long 
and severe attack of gout, lasting a month. 
His illnesses were very depressing to the family 
spirits, for he suffered a good deal and at the 
same time his own spirits were at so low an 
ebb that they reacted sharply on the family 
and made a dolorous household for the time 
being. Naturally the most amiable of men, 
the gout quite transformed him and he neither 
wished to speak nor be spoken to. The first sign 
of revival and improving health was shown 
by his suddenly sending for a carpenter, in 
the early spring, before he had gone out, and 
engaging him to build a bay window to the 
back parlor and the room above. This act 
was a general restoration of the family order 
and cheerfulness. 

In May Mrs. Leonard made a little visit to 
the Poors in Brookline, after attending her 
regular monthly meeting of the State Board. 
She had a day's illness there and apparently 
employed and enjoyed herself reading during 
her enforced idleness. She writes to Dr. 
Putnam May 11 in regard to an article by Mr. 
Henry James on Carlyle, Dr. Putnam being an 
intimate friend of Prof. James : 
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'*! have been staying with the Poors since Sat- 
urday and have been reading Mr. James' article on 
Carlyle, which is so fresh in my mind I must write 
you about it, as we talked about it last week together. 
It is, I think, very fine, and seems to be a true and 
discriminating analysis of Carlyle's character. Not 
unkind either, but doing him full justice and indeed 
rather a defense against the prevailing disgust which 
he inspired in his later years. Mr. James rises to 
sublimity at the close when he speaks for humanity 
and the ultimate destiny of the race, and his illus- 
tration of the waste of sewage and application of it 
to the neglect of the waste material of the human 
race, is splendid. 

As a member of the State Board of Health, Lunacy 
and Charity, I appreciate and applaud. Also as 
an old worker in prisons and slums, where I have 
found that every human soul has a divine spark 
remaining. I have gone over and over the article 
with Mrs. Poor. We have laughed till we cried at 
the humor and oddity so characteristic of William 
James, and admired the. brilliant, profound, and 
sweet philosophy. 

I could not resist writing you; don't trouble to 
reply. 

With kind regards to all your hospitable house- 
hold. 

Yours sincerely, 

CLARA T. LEONARD." 

Mr. Leonard was again taken ill for a brief 
time in July, and on his recovery he and Mrs. 
Leonard went for a visit to Newport, where 
Mrs. Livermore had preceded them, and where 
was a gathering of her relatives. 
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The annual Conference of Charities was then 
taking place in Bos ton » and Mrs. Leonard 
writes in regard to it to Miss Putnam: 

"Bellevue Court, Newport, 1881. 
Dear Miss Putnam : 

I cannot tell you how deeply disappointed I am 
to lose the conference. I have, to be sure, the solace 
of the balmy air of Newport, and the society of some 
of my dearest relations; for my sister is here, and 
my uncle. Commodore Temple and his wife, and 
we are a nice family party. But I should have so 
liked to have both pleasures. Mr. Leonard really 
seems better today than he has for two weeks and 
is enjoying his repose. I now intend to go up on 
Friday by early train, for the day, and to spend the 
night with you, coming down on Saturday to finish 
my visit. You can easily understand how anxious 
I am about my husband. He is very much pulled 
down in strength and depressed in spirit. He has 
an excellent constitution but has taken no vacation 
for several years, and has done much of his hardest 
work in the summer months and now he must rest. 
He can do nothing without me, and like most men, 
is very dependent on his wife, for care and diversion. 

Please, dear Miss Putnam, get some of your nicest 
people like Mr. Paine, to seek out Mr. Langmur of 
Toronto. He is a very agreeable and gentlemanly 
man and exceedingly well informed, both as to pris- 
ons and charities. I want to bring about a meeting 
between him and Mrs. Lowell. It may not be neces- 
sary for me to write you this, but I know your activity 
and I assure you he is worth knowing. 

With love and thanks, ever yours, 

C. T. LEONARD. 

I saw Miss C. in a very high-colored bonnet, sitting 
proudly in the conference." 
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A day and a night were passed in Boston to 
enjoy the conference of charities, where were 
always gathered a group of interesting men and 
women, earnestly endeavoring to find a solution 
of the great problems of pauperism and general 
philanthropy. Mrs. Leonard then returned to 
Newport, and enjoyed as usual, to the full, its 
charming restfulness. One of the old friends 
of her youth, in whose society she took great 
pleasure, was Mrs. William Rogers, formerly 
Miss Emma Savage of Boston, and wife of the 
president of the Institute of Technology. She 
was a very agreeable woman and her pleasant 
house at Newport was one of the special places 
where Mrs. Leonard enjoyed going. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard returned home the 
middle of July to very hot weather and a siege 
of domestic difficulties. The O'Briens, faith- 
ful servants for years, were both married, and 
for a year and a half from that time, there was 
constant change and discomfort, which added 
a great deal to Mrs. Leonard's cares. In 
August Mr. Leonard and his two older daughters 
werit for a brief pleasure trip to the White 
Mountains, from which they were summoned 
home by the sudden death of Col. Benton. 
His death broke up the delightful household 
at the armory and made a sad change in the 
gatherings of young and old, so freely held 
there. James Benton went off at once to 
West Point and Mrs. Benton and Mary, not 
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wishing to leave Springfield and their many 
friends, came down to Mulberry street and 
took a small hotise. 

In September Mr. and Mrs. Leonard with 
Kate went to the meeting of the Social Science 
Convention at Saratoga. There they found a 
large number of friends and acquaintances 
and passed several days, partly at the meetings, 
and partly outside of them, in agreeable com- 
panionship with the other members. Mr. 
Francis Wayland was at that time president of 
the Social Science and Mr. Sanborn secretary. 
Amongst other festivities was an afternoon 
coaching trip to the Lake, in company with the 
Waylands, Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. George 
William Curtis, Mr. Francis Bird and three or 
four other lesser lights. 

An habitue of these meetings was Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, a sister of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and a woman of great peculiar- 
ity. Her chief hobby was woman's suffrage, 
and no matter upon what subject was the 
debate, she insisted upon taking part and 
always concluded by advocating woman's suf- 
frage as a remedy for all evils. Mr. Wayland, 
as president of the society, was in constant 
dread of her charges and spent a considerable 
part of his time in trying to escape from her, 
so as to avoid giving her permission and op- 
portunity to speak. 
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This summer was made memorable by the 
assassination and long sufferings of President 
Garfield, after four months of office. Every- 
one watched his slow and patient dying with 
interest and compassion and waited silently 
for the end, which came in September. In the 
early autumn Mrs. Leonard and Mary went 
for a short visit to Mrs. James T. Field's at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, where she had a de- 
lightful cottage. The fine sea air and views 
and the house full of interesting books and 
curios, made it a charming visiting place. 

These friendly visits were always combined 
with a trip to an almshouse or insane hospital; 
for Mrs. Leonard's time was too valuable to 
waste, and if she found herself in a certain 
section of the state, she inspected that part 
of it, as far as institutions went, thoroughly. 

With her position she naturally had a good 
deal of influence, both with persons and in 
institutions and was constantly applied to to 
get people into hospitals and other places of 
relief. Her aid extended in a wide circle and 
there was always some protege on hand, heard 
of in the course of her busy work, in need of 
surgery or medical treatment, which she could, 
by some exertion, obtain. The Springfield 
Hospital amounted to very little then, like 
all the hospitals in small places, and any case 
requiring skilled care must go to Boston. One 
old Englishman by the name of Webber, dis- 
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covered through Mary's work in the Flower 
Mission, was a case of long standing. Both 
of his feet had been in some way injured and 
he could hardly hobble about, nor could he 
earn his living. He had lived alone with a 
deaf old wife and seemed a model of amiable 
piety. The family was helped along for months 
by private gifts, but finally Mrs. Leonard 
decided that as medical advice had pronounced 
it the proper course, Webber's feet must be 
cut off. So very loath, an unwilling victim, 
he was borne to Boston to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where Mrs. Leonard had 
secured a free bed for him. The operation 
was quite successful, but he was discontented 
and wrote long ill-spelt letters of complaint, 
mingled with thanks for her favors and pious 
sentiments. Restored to health, the next 
thing was to provide him with artificial feet, 
which were got through State aid, and then to 
provide him with work, which he did not care 
so much about. This too was done, and after 
many months' exertion and aid, Webber was 
literally put on his feet again and became 
self-supporting. He was really very grateful 
and used to limp up often to pay lengthy visits 
of ceremony. His piety was found to be a 
good deal superficial and neighbors told sad 
tales of his occasional intemperance and hate- 
fulness to his unprepossessing wife. 

In October Mr. Leonard and the girls went 
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for a trip to Quebec, with a large party of 
railroad directors and their wives. Mrs. Leon- 
ard did not go, being unequal to the fatigue 
of rapid traveling. 

In November she went to Pittsfield for a 
day and night, to stay at Senator Dawes' and 
to address the Wednesday Morning Club on 
"Patriotism in Woman." Mrs. Leonard often 
said that when she made a speech in public, 
she never prepared herself beforehand except 
a general outline, never wrote out a word or 
knew what she was going to say until she rose 
to speak. She was so sure always of her sub- 
ject that words came readily and she spoke 
easily and interestingly. Whether this was 
the best way or not, or whether she would 
have spoken better if having written notes, one 
cannot say; but her audiences always seemed 
to listen to her attentively. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The year 1882 brought with it from the 
beginning, a great volume of work and entailed 
exertion. Naturally, as Mrs. Leonard went 
on with the work of the State Board, she found 
more and more to do and became interested in 
fresh individual cases which demanded her 
special sympathy and attention. At the vari- 
ous institutions, the appearance of a woman 
visitor seemed to call forth confidences from 
the inmates, feeling probably that a woman 
listened more attentively and sympathetically 
to their troubles and sorrows. One of the 
early reforms in the insane hospitals which 
Mrs. Leonard advocated, was the appointment 
of a woman physician on the staff of each 
hospital. This idea had come to her as a 
desirable one, for at Danvers was a Dr. Carey, 
a woman physician, a person of fine character 
and great ability. Mrs. Leonard saw how 
much comfort she was to the female patients 
and that she was able to do many things for 
them which a man could not do. Her strong 
urgency of the plan caused it to be adopted, until 
every hospital had its woman physician, and 
the wedge entered, women trustees gradually 
became necessarily part of the boards of trustees 
of institutions. It was an important step and 
it has done a great deal towards keeping Massa- 
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chusetts at the forefront ranks of advanced 
philanthropy. 

The children at the Monson almshouse 
always greeted Mrs. Leonard very warmly. 
There had been, of course, for many years, 
women trustees, or rather on the advisory 
board to the trustees, which was much the 
same thing. But her essential motherliness 
and love for all children, even the most un- 
attractive, made her notice these little creatures 
more than most visitors and she often took 
with her a large bag of candy, which doubtless 
made her appearance still more agreeable. 
One little boy, Johnny Riley, a foundling of 
unknown antecedents and a rollicking, dark- 
eyed little Irishman, persisted in calling her 
mother and when she appeared, used to run 
shrieking, mama, mama, after her as long as he 
could follow her. She had a soft place for 
Johnny in her heart and he was transported to 
a good home in early life. 

Mrs. Leonard talked always a great deal 
about the matters that interested her and so 
much did she have to say about the dreary, 
humdrum life of these Monson children whom 
no one took a special interest in, that the 
Howards, ever warm-hearted and generous, 
became deeply interested in them, and Miss 
Kate Howard proposed that her boarding 
scholars should interest themselves in a Christ- 
mas box for Monson. "I am so tired of hearing 
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those petted, indulged girls of mine wondering 
what they shall give Father and what they 
shall give Mother, and especially what Father 
and Mother shall give them, that I want to 
interest them in those who have nothing,'* 
she said. **Let them do something real.** So 
the girls went to work and were deeply in- 
terested in dressing a host of pretty dolls and 
preparing quantities of presents for these 
friendless waifs. It made a happy Christmas 
at Monson and was continued for several years, 
to the benefit of both girls and receivers. 

Mrs. Leonard, as she became more and more 
known in the charitable world, was frequently 
asked to speak at public meetings, and to write 
articles on charitable subjects for the papers 
and magazines giving attention to such matters. 
She often refused from lack of time, but as 
often again assented, if she felt that any bene- 
fit accrued thereby. Such writings and re- 
ports of speeches she kept, along with other 
clippings, in a large scrap book. Most of 
them, however, were only interesting at the 
time and would be of no interest to outsiders. 

I introduce here, although of a year or so 
earlier date, a letter to Miss Putnam in regard 
to the dangers of institutionalism. Mrs. Leon- 
ard felt strongly on the matter and herein 
points out some of the worst features : 
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"Springfield, August 30th, 1881. 
My dear Miss Putnam : 

The greater part of the matters to which you 
refer in your letter relating to Westboro are wholly 
new to me. I know nothing of any plans for build- 
ing houses or buying land, so I can have no views 
on the subject. Mr. Dooley's letter is a painful 
revelation to me of incompetency. He regards the 
institution as a boarding school and wholly over- 
looks the training which is to fit boys for their place 
in life, the instruction in farm labor, etc. School 
books are to him education proper. I cannot feel 
that he is big enough to take in any principles. Boys 
come out of our state institutions who cannot harness 
a horse or milk a cow, or build a fire or hoe corn or 
chop wood, are big and hungry and expensive to 
keep and our farmers do not want them. There are 
lots of places, but farmers won't take institution 
boys if they can help it. They cannot use their 
hands and books are too prominent. All that is 
heeded to find homes for young boys of a good kind, 
is diligent work. Many individuals could do it. 
In regard to Monson, I feel that the chief need is 
of a resident physician, — ^and a woman who would 
really take an interest in the children. Tewksbury 
has three doctors, Monson none. One of our best 
physicians came to me after visiting Monson with 
the county medical society, and said that there was 
great need of better medical attendance there, that 
many feeble children needed more care. A resident 
woman physician is the only suggestion I have to 
make, except to urge more boarding out — especially 
of the very young children. I am trying to get 
our board to ask for an appropriation for this purpose, 
to keep children out of institutions. Monson is 
doing exceptionally well I think, and so apparently 
is Lancaster,*' etc. 
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Mrs. Leonard's friendship with Miss Putnam 
and her family, had become a very tender one. 
Miss Putnam and her sister, Miss Annie, lived 
with their two brothers, the Drs. Putnam, in 
a pleasant house on Marlboro street. It was 
a center of hospitality and they gave Mrs. 
Leonard a standing invitation to stay with 
them on her monthly visitations to Boston. 
Her husband and daughters were frequently 
included and many were the good times that 
these kind friends gave to the young people. 
Mrs. Leonard went to 63 Marlboro street very 
often, but not nearly so much as she was 
asked to do, fearing that even the warmest 
friendship would cool at too frequent visits. 
She stayed sometimes at the United States 
Hotel, and sometimes at the old Tremont 
House, always a convenient stand, and where 
her cousin, Miss Georgianna Chapman, was a 
permanent resident. Occasionally the evenings 
were lightened and amused during her Boston 
sojourn, by a visit to the theatre in company 
with the Putnams or other friends. The 
Boston Museum company was always popular, 
but her great delight was in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's operas, to which she went again and again, 
especially to Patience and lolanthe, her chief 
favorites. 

The diaries, as one looks them over, are 
certainly not very interesting. They are filled 
with notes of special cases whom Mrs. Leonard 
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wished to assist, brief jottings of family matters, 
visits paid, trips to Boston, visitors and com- 
pany at the house, and the hundred and one 
items of a busy daily life, useful only for refer- 
ence. But the daily life was a very happy one ' 
and though she was often so very tired, I think 
she never enjoyed life more at any period. 

During the spring of 1882, Mr. Leonard was 
the defending lawyer in a trial for murder, 
which was an interesting case. Criminal law 
was not in his line, and only during a short 
period as district attorney, had he had any 
great experience in it. But this case, the trial 
of a young lad, Dwight Kidder, for the shooting 
of his older brother in a family quarrel, was an 
exception. The boy, seventeen years old, 
had, after killing his brother, given himself 
up voluntarily to the police and by his digni- 
fied behavior under arraignment and im- 
prisonment, won the interest and sympathy 
of many. It was rather generally believed 
that he was egged on to the murder by his 
mother, stepmother of Charles Kidder, with 
whom she was not on good terms. Mr. Mars- 
ton, father-in-law to George Leonard, was the 
attorney general at that time and consequently 
prosecuting officer, so the trial was quite a 
family affair. The Leonard family attended 
the sessions of court with much interest day 
after day, and were amused dt the enmity in 
court and the friendliness outside of the op- 
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posing lawyers. The boy was finally judged 
guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to a term 
of twenty years imprisonment. 

The summer of 1882 was very warm. The 
first of August the three girls, Mary, Nannie 
and Kate, went to York Harbor for a month's 
stay with the Stebbins family who were board- 
ing there for the summer. Mrs. Leonard, 
always quite rejoiced to be left alone with her 
husband in the house for a time. He was 
generally very busy in the middle of the day 
and so dined down town. Her pleasure was 
to have no dinner, but a picked up lunch and 
to enjoy the perfect freedom and quiet of the 
house. Early in the month, after the Augtist 
board meeting, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard went 
down to York for a two or three days* stay; 
leaving there they went to Newport to the 
Tweedy 's, where was collected a family party 
to welcome Lady Rose, who, with her husband. 
Sir John, was on a brief visit to this country. 
She was then a good deal out of health and 
felt that it might be her last visit, which it was. 
The few days at Newport was a happy time 
and Mrs. Leonard made the most of them, 
in the society of the beloved aunt whose com- 
panionship was so congenial. They parted 
with mutual tears, feeling it was a final farewell. 

The rest of the summer was spent at home, 
with a brief visit, in company with Mr. Leonard, 
for the Social Science Convention in September. 
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Mrs. Willard, their old and dear friend with 
whom they had lived in their early married 
life, came for a long visit this antnmn. Home 
was very pleasant to Mr. and Mis. Leonard at 
this time of life. They had recently enlarged 
their grounds by the purchase of the next 
house, belonging to the Cemetery Association. 
This gave them just an acre of land and the 
girls had had laid out a tennis court on each 
side of the house. It was a great gathering 
place for young people, especially since the 
armory grounds were lost to them and tennis 
parties were of almost daily occurrence. Mr. 
Leonard loved to have his children's friends 
about and welcomed all that came. He found 
a constant pleastire in his yard and garden, 
which was then a large one, although he took 
no active part in it himself. At the side of 
the house was a long row of old apple trees 
bearing good fruit, and a purple plum which, 
though apparently dead, bore on one meagre 
branch a harvest of excellent fruit. Delicious 
melons were raised in abundance and with 
the new lot of land came a cherry tree of 
fine dark cherries. The hand of time has 
done away with all. 

In October this year, came the sad and 
sudden death of Mr. Charles O. Chapin, who 
died of heart disease at a meeting of the Prison 
Commission in Boston. A man of noble 
character and charm of manner, he was ba- 
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loved by everyone and a severe loss to all his 
friends. The circle to .which Mrs. Leonard 
belonged was beginning to break; already Mr. 
Samuel Bowles and Dr. David Smith had gone. 
Mrs. Leonard and Mary passed Thanks- 
giving at Newport with the Tweedys and Mrs. 
Leonard's cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Pell Clarke. 
Newport seemed so near to Boston that it 
was very easy to run down there after the 
board meetings for a day or two. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

The year 1883 was an eventful year in the 
family, both in a public and private way. In 
the fall of 1882, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler was 
elected governor of Massachusetts on the 
Democratic ticket. Gov. Long was just re- 
tiring and no important candidate had pre- 
sented himself for the Republican party. 
Butler, always more or less of a faker in politics, 
had proclaimed himself the champion of the 
people, and promised in glowing terms, reforms 
in every direction. He had, of course, been 
a conspicuous figure for many years and his 
war record, both brilliant and shady, was 
historical. Many people voted for him **to 
see what he would do," and their curiosity was 
gratified. The more earnest and thoughtful 
looked with anxiety on his tenure of office and 
gathered themselves to resist the general over- 
turning which he planned. The first of Janu- 
ary Butler was inaugurated, and immediately 
entered upon his career of reform. 

It is fortunate that in Massachusetts the 
power of the governor is a good deal restricted 
by his council, who are an elective body. All 
appointments, to be legal, must be approved 
by the council, and if not approved, the ap- 
pointees cannot take office. The Legislature 
also acts as a check, having the same power 
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as Congress to pass a bill over the governor's 
veto by a two- thirds majority. The Legisla- 
ture and council, both being Republican, 
prevented many of the most outrageous changes 
that Butler attempted. One of his first acts 
was to refuse to sign the appropriation bills for 
the various institutions, salaries of individuals 
and other governmental expenditures. Economy 
was his watchword, and he proposed to cut 
down what he pleased to call the excessive sums 
spent in Massachusetts, especially for charities. 
He intimated that money was wasted and mis- 
appropriated and the same works could be 
carried on at much less expense. As no money 
could be obtained from the state treasury 
without the governor's warrant, this move of 
his necessitated real suffering as well as incon- 
venience, on the part of many people. There were 
fat offices to be filled and always henchmen to 
fill them; therefore, as many obstructions to 
his purposes as possible must be removed and 
Butler h.id various expedients to remove 
them. The Board of State Charities, although 
its members were unpaid, had a large number 
of appointments to make to good places and the 
spending of perhaps $200,000 a year. One 
may see that it was desirable that Butler 
should have a majority on this board of nine 
persons. Three places fell vacant by death 
and the expiration of terms of office, so he 
could easily fill those; but he had still a 
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minority. He therefore looked about to further 
rid the board of superfluous members. It so 
chanced that by the resignation of Dr. Eliza 
Mosher on accotmt of ill health, the women's 
prison was without a superintendent. Early 
in the year, with no previous warning of his 
purpose, Gov. Butler sent a messenger to 
Mrs. Leonard, offering her the head of the 
prison. Astonished and amazed, she declined 
at once, seeing, of course, his design to remove 
her from the Board. It was evidently a sur- 
prise to him that she would not accept, for 
the superintendency carried with it a salary 
of twenty-five hundred dollars and the living 
of the superintendent. Not discouraged, how- 
ever, he sent one of his friends to re-oflfer the 
office and to intimate that if she did not wish 
to leave her home and family, she might govern 
by deputy and draw the salary just the same. 
Even this tempting suggestion failed and 
Butler retired to think of another plan. Over 
the prison he placed Miss Clara Barton, an old 
ally of his, and although great in her own 
department of the Red Cross Society, utterly 
unfamiliar with prison work. 

With the increased work and anxiety at- 
tending the State Board, the work of the 
Children's Aid Society was at the same time 
enlarging and the society was rescuing a large 
number of children from unworthy parents 
and unsuitable homes. They had all to have 
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some guardian to be responsible for them and 
Mrs. Leonard was wont to take some of the 
most troublesome under her own guidance. 
Katy Ferris, a young desperado, was long 
time a thorn in her side in the midst of the 
other cares. Katy was tried in various places, 
but pronounced impossible to manage in all. 
She had a smooth Irish tongue and was quick 
and bright, though quite untruthful. As. she 
ardently, according to her own account, de- 
sired to be reunited to the Catholic church, 
Mrs. Leonard took her to the priest, who ad- 
monished her slightly and prepared her for 
confirmation. She went through the ceremony 
fervently, but soon after, being placed in a family 
in the country, wrote that she had abandoned 
the Catholic church and was about to join 
and be immersed in the Baptist faith. It was 
to be feared that she desired excitement in the 
religious experiences and many a despairing 
laugh did Mrs. Leonard have over this young 
ward. Having finally run away and joined 
a band of young hoodlums for a day or two 
before she was found, Mrs. Leonard took her 
to court and complained of her as a stubborn 
child, feeling that the struggle was too con- 
stant. It was a joyful day when she was sent 
to Monson to reflect upon her sins and ob- 
duracy. 

The winter of 1883 was severely cold. Mrs. 
Leonard writes to her sister **I have had a 
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fire in the grate in my room almost constantly, 
a thing I never need as a usual thing. We 
have had hardly a day's thaw since the winter 
began." During the early part of the winter, 
Mary and Nannie went to Washington for a 
visit of several weeks to the widow of Admiral 
Wilkes and his da:ughter. They had a de- 
lightful time as the Wilkes knew everyone and 
were constantly asked to the best houses in 
Washington. Admiral and Mrs. Temple were 
also living there, which made it additionally 
pleasant. On their return they stopped in 
New York to visit Mrs. Willard and her son 
Whelock, then living there. 

Early in the spring Butler announced that 
he was about to make an exposure of the in- 
justice and cruelties practiced at the Tewks- 
bury almshouse. He alleged that the super- 
intendent and his family, two or three of them 
who held office there also, were guilty of flagrant 
abuses and confiscation of the funds appro- 
priated for the running of the almshouse. He 
said that the appropriation was too large, and 
as a good deal of it went into the pockets of 
the Marsh family, there should be a reform. 
He stated that the almshouse was a filthy 
place, filled with vermin. The inmates were 
seldom bathed, and then bathed in a common 
tank or pool, sick and diseased along with the 
healthy. He accused the superintendent of 
carrying on a traffic in dead bodies with the 
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medical schools of the state, saying that the 
newly buried dead were dug up and sold for a 
small price to students; also that the skin of 
the dead was tanned and used as leather. He 
described the number of young infants there, 
abused and neglected, whose sufferings would 
rend the hearts of sympathetic persons. He 
told of the cruelties of attendants to the sick 
and insane and of the revelries carried on by 
the officers on the stolen funds of the institu- 
tion. At the same time, he said, in spite of all 
the abuses and neglect, far too much money 
went into the almshouse at the expense of the 
taxpayers. Naturally this account and the 
announcement of an investigation by the 
governor caused a great excitement throughout 
the state. Thousands of people believed that 
the alleged abuses existed and commended 
the governor for his humanity and care of 
public money. 

Tewksbury, as a state institution, came 
under the supervision of the Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity. The members visited 
it often enough to be well aware of the un- 
truthfulness of the statements regarding it. 
Nevertheless, special visitation was necessary 
as rebutting testimony against Butler. Mrs. 
Leonard had been very familiar with Tewks- 
bury for many years. She knew its good and 
its weak points and had herself been instru- 
mental in introducing needed reforms at an 
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earlier period. The board, therefore, appointed 
her a special commissioner to examine and 
report present conditions at the state almshouse. 
Mrs. Leonard went to Tewksbury the second 
day of May, 1883, unannounced, to spend 
two days in a thorough visitation of the alms- 
house. She asked Mrs. Calkins, as an old 
member of the advisory board of trustees, 
to the Tewksbury and other State almshouses 
to accompany her. Mrs. Calkins had done 
most effectual work of reform there previously. 
Mrs. Leonard, after going into every detail of 
all parts of the almshouse, examining hospital, 
insane wing, kitchen, stables and the books 
of the institution, returned to Boston and in 
a few hours wrote a long and careful report 
which was read at a meeting of the board the 
next day. In her report she described minutely 
the condition of the almshouse, which, she 
stated, was almost exactly the same as in 
previous visits. 

This report by a person of Mrs. Leonard's 
character and standing, was received with 
great attention. At the close of the board 
meeting a crowd of reporters were waiting, 
eager to print the report in their papers. The 
first copy was given to the Boston Herald to 
publish in its Sunday edition which had an 
immense circulation and was likely to be read 
more widely than any other newspaper. Event- 
ually most of the leading newspapers through- 
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out the state printed this report, which was 
copied into the newspapers in other states 
and finally translated into French and printed 
in one of the leading French philanthropic 
journals. 

Mrs. -Leonard's Tewksbury report did, prob- 
ably, as much as anything to lower Butler in 
the eyes of his constituents and perhaps to 
defeat him at the fall election. A clear, dis- 
passionate statement by a person familiar 
with existing conditions, and giving the lie 
to the greater part of the charges against 
Tewksbury, it carried great weight. At the 
close, Mrs. Leonard begged that more and 
not less money be spent on this great institu- 
tion, in order that the inmates should have 
better and more numerous attendants and 
many little comforts and alleviations which 
the very low rate per capita did not allow. 
All her heart and strength were put into this 
work, and it wore on her severely. 

After that report was circulated, Gov. 
Butler put the running of the Tewksbury 
almshouse in the hands of the State Board of 
Charities. The Marshes were discharged, al- 
though they had been practically cleared of 
all accusations. Mr. Fallon, one of the mem- 
bers of the board, a manufacturer living in 
Lowell, gave up the greater part of his time 
for a period of some months to the care of 
Tewksbury. Mrs. Leonard with two others 
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was appointed on a special committee to visit 
Tewksbury once a month. It was possible 
for her, in so doing, to introduce many minor 
changes and to carry from herself and from 
others whom she interested, a host of little 
comforts to the sick and old who looked for- 
ward eagerly to her visits. But as Butler 
still held out against signing the bills for the 
various appropriations, it was a difficult matter 
to carry on the financial part. He was finally 
brought to terms by a curious little incident. 
A woman who had had a young child boarded 
with her for some time, of whom she had 
become very fond, came with it in her arms to 
the State House one day, to Mr. Wrigh ting- 
ton's office, he having charge of the minor 
children. She said that as she had received 
no money for months for this child's board, 
she would be obliged to part with it and it 
would break her heart. Either Mr. Wright- 
ington or one of his clerks — they all knew of 
Gov. Butler's fondness for children and his 
impulsive nature — suggested shrewdly that she 
go to the governor herself with the child, who 
was very pretty, and tell her tale. This she 
did, and as he denied himself to no one, she 
soon obtained admittance. The governor 
listened attentively, noticed and caressed the 
baby, gave her ten dollars out of his own 
pocket and at once signed all the warrants 
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which had so long hung fire. The move 
proved a master-stroke. 

The spring of 1883 was an important one in 
family matters, for in May Mary became 
engaged to Dr. Charles Ware, son of Mr. Leon- 
ard Ware of Boston, or rather Roxbury. She 
had met him three years before at his gradua- 
tion from Harvard, but had seen nothing of 
him until the previous winter, when he had 
come frequently to see her. Dr. Ware was 
just graduated from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York and was about to 
go to Europe for a long stay to complete his 
medical studies. The engagement was a very 
satisfactory one and Dr. Ware became at once 
a loved member of the family. Almost im- 
mediately after the announcement of the 
engagement, he went abroad. 

A very pleasant intercourse was begun 
with the Ware family, which was very large, 
and an exchange of visits made on both sides. 
Dr. Ware's eldest brother had some years 
previous married Miss Laura Foote of Spring- 
field, who was one of the circle of old family 
friends. 

During all the spring and summer, Butler 
was continuing his attacks on the state chari- 
ties, and especially Tewksbury. The hear- 
ing before the Legislature on the alleged abuses, 
dragged a slow term along. Gov. Butler acting 
as prosecuting attorney. His violent attacks. 
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several of them personal, brought forth a 
series of letters from Mrs. Leonard to the 
newspapers, in rebuttal to his charges. She 
was by this time well acquainted with the 
officers connected with Tewksbury and could 
tell a good deal more about their character- 
istics than the governor. There were some 
whom she desired to displace, and as the 
members of the board listened always to her 
suggestions with attention, the changes were 
generally made. The leading newspapers, most 
of whom opposed Butler and his re-election, 
printed readily all she had to say. She took 
occasion at the same time, to make renewed 
appeals to the public for more money to be 
spent on these unfortunates who so much 
needed care and comfort. It was an exciting, 
absorbing time and Mrs. Leonard's whole 
heart and mind were occupied in the defense 
and improvement of the Massachusetts chari- 
ties. Mr. Leonard sympathized and was in- 
terested, and by his wise and calm counsel, 
aided not a little. The burning topic palled 
a good deal in the family circle and the yoimger 
members of the household protested loudly 
against the name of Tewksbury, which to 
their immature minds had become a bore. 

During the stunmer Mrs. Livermore came 
East for a visit, bringing her second daughter, 
Jane, and remained nearly a month. Mary 
went to Manchester-by-the-Sea on a visit to 
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her friends Mrs. Pratt and her sister Josephine 
Jones; Nannie went to Burlington, Vermont, 
with the Ben tons, to visit Mr. and Mrs. Seward 
Webb, and later met Kate in Newport with 
the Tweedy s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard passed the greater 
part of the summer at home, until late in 
August. At that time they went to Falmouth 
for a short visit to the Howard family who 
had just built a delightful summer house there. 
With this exception the family were in Spring- 
field all summer, Mary and Nannie going in 
September for a long visit to Cooperstown at 
the Pell Clarkes. 

In the autumn, Butler, who was hoping 
for re-election, made another attempt to oust 
Mrs. Leonard from the Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity by a specious argument. 
The act establishing the board had decreed 
that it should consist of nine persons. This, 
Butler said, meant nine men, as in law a woman 
was not a person. He therefore declared Mrs. 
Leonard's place vacant and appointed a valiant 
henchman to fill it. Naturally, the governor's 
counsel did not confirm this appointment until 
the supreme court should pronounce on the 
validity of the removal. 

This assertion called forth a torrent of 
argument on all sides. Butler, himself a sharp 
lawyer, had some knowledge on his side and 
hoped by one of his favorite legal twists, to 
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fulfill his purpose. There were many jests 
passed by the newspapers on the subject and 
the women suffragists burned with indigna- 
tion. The attorney general, almost at once, 
gave his opinion that a woman, under such a 
provision, was eligible to office. The supreme 
court must, of course, consider the question 
carefully; but in a little less than two weeks 
after the appeal from the governor, through 
the secretary of state, for their interpretation 
of the law, returned this answer. The opinion 
of the court was unanimous, signed by Marcus 
Morton, Chief Justice, Justices Walbridge A. 
Field, Charles Devens, William Allen, Charles 
Allen, Waldo Colburn and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. They gave as their opinion that 
in "the common and approved usage of lan- 
guage," "the word person includes women as 
well as men. Throughout our statutes, and 
particularly those relating to crime, it is con- 
stantly used in a sense which includes both 
sexes. In other parts of the statutes we are 
considering, the word is used in a sense which 
clearly includes women.*' This was a signal 
victory, and Butler, who had based his action 
on a cleverly adapted precedent which the 
court threw aside, was obliged to retire, com- 
pletely worsted. The Boston Advertiser, in 
an issue near this date, before the supreme 
court had rendered its decision, said, **We do 
not now discuss the legal question involved in 
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this act. It is necessary first to see and con- 
sider the reasoning upon which it is maintained 
that Mrs. Leonard cannot be made a member 
of the board. But we shall be much surprised 
if the effect of the petty warfare upon a noble 
woman, is not to increase the rapidly growing 
number of desertions from the governor's 
standard. The service which she has rendered 
is not known by the whole community, but 
this blow at her will serve to bring it into 
prominence. She is attacked because she 
dared to tell the truth, and because that truth 
is damaging to the chivalrous person who 
fills the executive chair of the state. It is not 
a popular movement to drive her from the 
place where she has done arduous but gra- 
tuitous work, and the governor will lose by it, 
as he ought to lose." 

Mrs. Leonard said to some one who knew 
Butler well, that she supposed the governor 
hated her. "Not at all," this gentleman re- 
plied, ** there is no quality which he admires 
as much as smartness, and he considers you 
very smart." 

Naturally all this newspaper talk and 
comment made Mrs. Leonard's name very 
conspicuous for the time being, and her family 
disliked the attending publicity to which she 
was indifferent, as long as her purposes were 
fulfilled. An old friend, meeting her down 
town one day, remarked gracefully: **Well, 
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Mrs. Leonard, you are getting quite notorious, 
are you not?" which she repeated laughingly 
at home, saying she thought it just about the 
proper word to use. 

The voters of Massachusetts were beginning 
to tire somewhat of Butler, and many of them 
having voted for him to see what he would do, 
were satisfied. The Republican party be- 
stirred themselves to find a strong opposing 
candidate and were fortunate enough to induce 
the Hon. George D. Robinson, for many years 
congressman from Western Massachusetts, to 
take the place. 

Mr. Robinson was an able lawyer, and a 
brilliant speaker, and the party began an 
active campaign with frequent mass meetings, 
at most of which Mr. Robinson spoke. 

The election called out an immense vote 
on both sides and by nine o'clock in the evening 
of election day, Robinson was declared elected 
by twenty thousand majority. It was a 
great vindication of the sense and justice of 
the commonwealth and was rejoiced in on 
every hand. The rest of Butler's term was 
brief, and he contented himself with making 
unsuitable appointments to vacancies that fell 
in before his expiration of office. 

Early in December, Dr. Ware sailed for 
home. He had been abroad about seven 
months and his return was looked forward to 
eagerly. His steamer met with a terrible 
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storm and was consequently several days 
overdue in New York. Mary was, of course, 
very anxious and her apprehensions were 
shared by the family. It was a happy morn- 
ing when the telegram from his friend, Mr. 
Brewster, advised them of the safe arrival of 
the Waasland. The young pair had been so 
short a time engaged before their separation 
that they were naturally most eager to meet. 
The day after Dr. Ware's arrival in Spring- 
field, the news came to Mrs. Leonard of the 
death of her dear aunt. Lady Rose, in London. 
The remainder of 1883 was a period of rest 
and relaxation from the long strain imposed 
by the year's anxiety and work. Mrs. Leonard 
was very fatigued and not very well, but happy 
in the outcome of the last few months. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Eighteen eighty-four was opened attspi- 
ciously with the inauguration of Gov. Robinson, 
whose three years' term of office was destined 
to be of great benefit to Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Leonard was miibh in Boston during the winter 
and stayed oftener than usual at the Putnam's 
where she saw many people whom she enjoyed 
meeting. I do not think there was ever a 
year when Mr. and Mrs. Leonard themselves 
had more visitors and informal company than 
this year. Various changes of servants inter- 
fered but little, and no week went by without 
a visitor staying with them, or people coming 
in to meals, both as formal and informal guests. 
Ml-. Sanborn came frequently, always a wel- 
come visitor, and Mr. Donnelly was an occa- 
sional and agreeable one. He had become 
one of Mrs. Leonard's warmest friends and 
supporters. An Irishman of most genial dis- 
position and keen wit, he wais enjoyed by all 
the family. 

During the previous year, a number of 
thoughtful women of the state had become 
alarmed at the persistent efforts of the women 
suffragists, and being themselves opposed to 
female suffrage, resolved to form a league 
called the Remonstrants or Anti-woman Suf- 
frage league. Mrs. Leonard was well known 
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as an opponent and was, therefore, appealed 
to to express her views publicly and to write a 
brief letter to be read at the hearing given by 
the legislative committee to the remonstrants. 
The leader of the opposition was Mrs. Charles 
A. Guild, a sister of President Eliot of Harvard 
and associated with her were such women as 
Mrs. James M. Codman and Mrs. Eliot Cabot 
of Brookline, women of ability and prominence, 
who had themselves served most successfully 
as overseers of the poor of the town of Brook- 
line many years. Mrs. Leonard wrote the 
article, which was read by Mr. Thornton K. 
Lothrop, attorney for the remonstrants, at 
the hearing, and produced a considerable 
effect. It is as follows: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
Letter from Mrs. Clara T. Leonard. 

The following letter was read by Thornton K. 
Lothrop, Esq., at. the hearing before the Legislative 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, January 29, 1884: — 

The principal reasons assigned for giving suffrage 
to women are these: 

That the right to vote is a natural and inherent 
right of which women are deprived by the tyranny 
of men. 

That the fact that the majority of women do 
not wish for the right or privilege to vote is not a 
reason for depriving the minority of an inborn right. 

That women are taxed, but not represented, 
contrary to the principles of free government. 

That society would gain by the participation 
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majority. When one considers the strong passions 
and conflicts excited in elections it is vain to suppose 
that the really stronger would yield to the weaker 
party. 

It is no more unjust to deprive women of the 
ballot than to deprive minors, who outnumber those 
above the age of majority, and who might well claim, 
many of them, to be as well able to decide political 
questions as their elders. 

If the majority of women are either not desirous 
to vote or are strongly opposed to voting, the minority 
should yield in this, as they are obliged to do in all 
other public matters. In fact, they will be obliged 
to yield, so long as the present state of opinion exists 
among women in general, for legislators will naturally 
consult the wishes of their own families and neighbor- 
hood, and be governed by them. There can be no 
doubt that in this State women are highly respected 
and have great influence, and that the ballot would 
readily be granted to them by men, if they desired it, 
or generally approved of woman suffrage. Women 
are taxed, it is true; so are minors, without the 
ballot; it is untrue to say that either class is not 
represented. The thousand ties of relationship and 
friendship cause the identity of interest between 
the scxos. What is gcK)d in a romnninity for men, 
is also good for their wives and sisters, daughters 
and friends. The laws of Massachusetts discrim- 
inate much in favor of women, by exempting un- 
married women of small estate from taxation; by 
allowing women, and not men, to acquire a settle- 
ment without paying a tax; by compelling husbands 
to support their wives, but exempting the wife, even 
when rich, from supporting an indigent husband; 
by making men liable for debts of wives, and not 
vice versa. In the days of the American Revolution, 
the first cause of complaint was that a whole people 
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were taxed but not represented. To-day there is 
not a single interest of woman which is not shared 
and defended by men, not a subject in which she 
takes an intelligent interest in which she cannot 
exert an influence in the community proportional 
to her character and ability. It is, because the 
men who govern, live, not in a remote country with 
separate interests, but in the closest relations of 
family and neighborhood, and bound by the tender- 
est ties to the other sex, who are fully and well repre- 
sented by relations, friends and neighbors in every 
locality. That women are purer and more conscien- 
tious than men, as a sex, is exceedingly doubtful 
when applied to politics. The faults of the sexes 
are different, according to their constitution and 
habits of life. Men are more violent and open in 
their misdeeds; but any person who knows human 
nature well, and has examined it in its various phases, 
knows that each sex is open to its peculiar temptation 
and sin; that the human heart is weak and prone 
to evil without distinction of sex. It seems certain 
that, were women permitted to vote and to hold 
political office, all the intrigue, corruption and self- 
ishness displayed by men in political life would also 
be found among women. In the temperance cause 
we should gain little or nothing by admitting women 
to vote, for two reasons: first, that experience has 
proved that the strictest laws cannot be enforced 
if a great number of people determine to drink liquor; 
secondly, because among women voters we should 
find in our cities thousands of foreign birth who 
habitually drink beer and spirits daily without in- 
toxication, and who regard license or prohibitory 
laws as an infringement of their liberty. It has 
been said that municipal suffrage for women in 
England has proved a political success. Bven if 
this is true, it offers no parallel to the condition of 
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things in our own cities; first, because there is in 
England a property qualification required to vote» 
which excludes the more ignorant and irresponsible 
classes, and makes women voters few and generally 
intelligent; secondly, because England is an old, 
conservative countr)% with much emigration and 
but little immigration. Here is a constant influx 
of foreigners; illiterate, without love of our coun- 
try or interest in, or knowledge of, the history of 
our liberties, to whom, after a short residence, we 
give a full share in our government. The result 
begins to be alarming — enormous taxation, pur- 
chasable votes, demagogism — all these alarm the 
more thoughtful, and we are not yet sure of the end. 
It is a wise thought that the possible bayonet or 
ruder weapon in the hands of our new citizens would 
be even worse than the ballot, and our safer course 
is to give the immigrants a stake and interest in the 
government. But when we learn that on an average 
one thousand immigrants per week landed at the 
port of Boston in the past calendar year, is it not 
well to consider carefully how we double and more 
than double the popular vote, with all its dangers 
and its ingredients of ignorance and irresponsibility? 
Last of all, it must be considered that the lives of 
men and women are essentially different. One sex 
lives in public, in constant conflict with the world; 
the other sex must live chiefly in private and domestic 
life, or the race will be without homes and gradually 
die out. If nearly one- half of the male voters of 
our State forego their duty or privilege, as is the fact, 
what proportion of women would exercise the suf- 
frage? Probably a very small one. The heaviest 
would be in the cities, as now, and the ignorant and 
unfit women would be the ready prey of the un- 
scrupulous demagogue. Women do not hold a posi- 
tion inferior to men. In this land they have the softer 
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side of life — ^the best of everything. There are, of 
course, exceptions — ^individuals — ^whose struggle in 
life is hard, whose husbands and fathers are tyrants 
instead of protectors; so there are bad wives, and men 
ruined and disheartened by selfish, idle women. 

The best work that a woman can do for the purify- 
ing of politics is by her influence over men, by the 
wise training of her children, by her intelligent, 
unselfish counsel to husband, brother or friend, by 
a thorough knowledge and discussion of the needs 
of her community. Many laws on the statute books 
of our own and other States have liccn the work of 
women. More might be added. 

It is the opinion of many of us that woman's 
power is greater without the ballot or possibility 
of office-holding for gain, when, standing outside 
of politics, she discusses great questions upon their 
merit. Much has been achieved by women in the 
anti-slavery cause, the temperance cause, the im- 
provement of public and private charities, the refor- 
mation of criminals, all by intelligent discussion and 
influence upon men. Our legislators have been ready 
to listen to women, and carry out their plans when 
well framed. Women can do much useful public 
service upon boards of education, school committees 
and public charities, and are beginning to do such 
work. It is of vital importance to the integrity 
of our charitable and educational administration 
that it be kept out of politics. Is it not well that 
we should have one sex who should have no political 
ends to serve, who can All responsible positions of 
public trust? Voting alone can easily be performed 
by women without rude contact; but to attain any 
political power women must afliliate themselves 
with men; because women will differ on public 
questions, must attend primary meetings and cau- 
cuses, will inevitably hold public office and strive 
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for it ; in short, women must enter the political arena. 
This result will be repulsive to a large portion of the 
sex, and would tend to make women un feminine 
and combative, which would be a detriment to society. 
It is well that men after the burden and heat 
of the day should return to homes where the quiet 
side of life is presented to them. In these peaceful 
New England homes of ours, great and noble men 
have been reared by wise and pious mothers, who 
instructed them, not in politics, but in those general 
principles of justice, integrity and usefulness, which 
belong to, and will insure statesmanship in the men 
who are true to them. Here is the stronghold of 
the sex, weakest in body, powerful for good or evil 
over the stronger one, whom women sway and govern ; 
not by the ballot and by greater numbers, but by those 
gentle influences designed by the Creator to soften 
and subdue man's ruder nature. 

(Signed) CLARA T. LEONARD. 

Below, is appended a letter from the his- 
torian, Francis Parkman, thanking Mrs. Leon- 
ard for her letter: 

•'60 Chestnut St., 
Boston. 30 Jan., 1884. 
Dear Madam: 

Though I have not the honor to know you per- 
sonally, I take the liberty of writing to thank you, 
in behalf of many men, for your excellent paper in 
support of the remonstrants against woman suffrage. 
Such views come from you with peculiar force, and 
the fact that you hold them ought to be, and is, a 
convincing argument with not a few of both sexes 
against the imposition of political duties on those 
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Children's Aid work demanded constant at- 
tention and although nominally only the 
president and one of the board of managers, 
she nevertheless did a great deal of work her- 
self, as did the other managers. Records of 
''horse and buggy** to visit South Holyoke, 
Hampden, East Longmeadow and other out- 
lying districts are constant. Of course it also 
involved many calls from people, of inquiry 
and for information, and innumerable letters 
to write. She speaks of going to dances some- 
what with her daughters, an unusual thing 
for her, and to other entertainments. At the 
same time she sewed a great deal and cut and 
fitted numberless common dresses for the 
girls, as well as herself. She had also begun 
a series of sketches which were to be compiled 
in a book, of the old life in Greenfield, short 
stories of different families and people she 
had known there in her youth, to be called 
Blue Meadow Sketches. The first few chap- 
ters were in the hands of Roberts Brothers, 
who had accepted them, and they only waited 
completion to publish the book. The com- 
pletion she never was able to accomplish and 
after their remaining with Roberts nearly fifteen 
years, she recalled the articles she had written) 
and published the four that were finished in 
the New England Magazine, 

All this work and exertion tired and wore 
upon her, and she was often nervous and 
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irritable — the effect of overstrain. In the 
summer Bessie Tiffany, Nannie's dearest friend 
and the niece of the Misses Howard, was married 
to Mr. Charles R. Dilworth of Pittsburgh. 
The wedding was an absorbing affair to her 
friends and all took an active interest in it. 
Just before it took place the troubles with 
servants ended happily in the Leonard family. 
Mary Ryan, a valiant major-domo, took the 
helm of domestic science and for seven years 
reigned supreme in the kitchen, a capable, 
though a masterful steersman. Her sister 
came with her also for a term of years and 
peace was definitely established. 

During the early part of the summer Nannie 
and Kate went for a long visit to Keene Valley 
in the Adirondacks, where the Putnam family, 
in company with Dr. Henry Bowditch, had a 
large camp. Mrs. Leonard had been invited 
several times, but the length and difficulty of 
the journey made it impossible for her to go. 
The summer was spent as usual, almost wholly 
at home, with the exception of a brief trip to 
Greenfield, in company with Mr. Leonard, 
Mary and Kate, to pass a day with the Grin- 
nells, where there was a family gathering at 
Mrs. Grinnell's (become now very old and 
feeble) who had with her her daughters, Mrs. 
McCulloch and her children, and Mrs. Ripley and 
her daughter. The old Grinnell house remained 
as it had always been, with the lovely old lady, 
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sweet and serene, its presiding genius until 
her death a little later. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard went in August for a 
few days stay at the Profile House, where they 
immediately met a number of agreeable people, 
and spent the time in driving and sitting 
about on the broad piazzas, enjoying the 
fine scenery and their pleasant companions. 
They returned for a series of visitors, amongst 
these Mrs. Willard, on her annual visit. 

By this time, the State Board was relieved 
of the care of Tewksbury, except as it was 
always responsible, and a new medical super- 
intendent had been appointed, so that the 
special committee in charge, had been dis- 
solved. Mrs. Leonard writes to Mrs. Poor, of 
herself and her family: 

"Springfield, September 24. 
My dear Mrs. Poor: 

Your letter gave us all much pleasure. I am 
glad to hear of you and Mr. Poor enjoying such tran- 
quility, though sorry he has suffered from rheuma- 
tism. Mr. Leonard is well, and has been so. We 
are still bearing the burden and heat of the day (The 
State Board) never busier. My State work occupies 
much time, and Mr. Leonard's railroad all of his. 
Our children are all well. We were all in Boston, 
last week, five of us, at the wedding of Bessie Bliss 
to Lieutenant Perkins of the navy. It was on Thurs- 
day evening at their new house, 25 Exeter Street, 
and was very delightful. Many Springfield people 
were there. Since then, Mary and Nannie, have 
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visited Florence Hoar at Concord. Mary came home 
last night, and Nannie is at Judge Soule's, 5 Fairfield 
Street. I have been visiting insane asylums since 
the wedding, and returned Monday. Mr. Leonard 
and Kate were alone three days. 

I enclose some articles I wrote on insanity. I 
have.no copy of the third. It was in the Congrega- 
tionalist of July dd. They paid me handsomely for 
them. As to politics I agree with Agnes. Mr. 
Leonard believes in the Republican party and will 
vote for Blaine, Dr. Ware for Cleveland, though he 
does not care for him. I send you a letter which 

I wrote in reply to a shameful one of . I 

wish I had it to send you, in the Springfield Republi- 
can. The Republican would not print my reply, and 
I sent it to the Union. I do not wish it to be known 
that I wrote it. I feel very strongly at the immoral 
tone of our press at this time, it is shocking, and I 
see no claim to either greatness or purity, on the 
part of Cleveland. I think Blaine will win. 

Mr. Leonard and I spent a few very pleasant 
days at the Profile House, the last of August; with 
that exception we have taken no vacation. The 
girls, Nannie and Kate spent three weeks at the 
Adirondacks with the Putnams, and Nannie two weeks 
at Marblehead Neck, with the Blisses. Mary has 
been visiting at Manchester, Swampscott and New- 
port. No time is fixed for her marriage. It will 
not be until Spring, certainly. Dr. Ware is working 
his way gradually to a practice, lives in an apartment 
house, 153 East 72d Street, and has a position in the 
Roosevelt Hospital. He usually comes here once 
a fortnight. He is a fine fellow, and we are much 
attached to him. We expect Sir John Rose and 
Mrs. Stanley Clarke, my cousin, here October 1st 
at Newport. 

I am glad you all thought of me at your tea-table, 
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and that it draws forth one of your always charming 
letters. None like them. We always enjoy seeing 
Mrs. Willard. She does not grow old. Give much 
love to dear Agnes. I wish she and Lucy would 
come here this fall, also Mary, whose baby and hus- 
band I want to see; and to Mr. Poor. Mr. Leonard 
wishes to be remembered to you all. I shall try to 
run out to see you. 

Ever your loving friend, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

The Presidential election of 1884 is a well 
remembered one, as being the great campaign 
between Blaine and Cleveland, resulting in 
the decisive victory of the latter. Mrs. Leon- 
ard with her usual strong opinions, and ex- 
citable temperament, was full of it, and could 
see no possible benefit to the country from the 
triumph of the Democratic party. Mr. Leonard, 
always calm, and moderate in his views, ad- 
hered quietly to his party. She thought there 
could be no two sides, and was particularly 
disgusted with the mugwumps whom she 
characterized as "democrats in sheeps' cloth- 
ing." In spite of her fondness for Dr. Ware, 
she was much disappointed that he should 
have joined with the great body of younger 
men who went over to Cleveland in condem- 
nation of what was regarded as the unscrupu- 
lousness of Blaine. She could not resign her- 
self to Cleveland's election and was accused 
by her family of never seeing but one side of a 
question, so strong were her feelings. 
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Early in 1885 it was decided that Mary and 
Dr. Ware should be married in the spring. 
The active preparations began in January and 
she and her mother and sister were busily 
occupied in sewing, shopping, etc. As Mrs. 
Leonard was so often in Boston, Mary could 
go with her to shop to better advantage and 
the Putnam's hospitable house was always 
open. The wedding was the absorbing sub- 
ject, and although Mrs. Leonard was fully 
engaged in her charitable work, her heart was 
chiefly with her daughter. 

The wedding took place April 29th, a day 
testifying to the varieties of which our New 
England climate is capable — snow, wind, sun- 
shine, heat and cold, so that the whole gamut 
of changes was run through in the course of 
the day. Nevertheless it came out fine and 
by one o'clock, the hour of the ceremony, 
it was all that could be desired. The marriage 
was in Christ Church, the Rev. Mr. Brooks 
officiating. Relations on all sides came in 
full force and made a happy family gathering. 
Dr. Ware's mother had died not long before, 
but his father, brothers and sisters made a 
goodly showing. The young couple passed a 
few happy days at Brattleboro and then went 
to New York where Dr. Ware was already 
established at housekeeping. 

Mrs. Leonard writes Miss Putnam May 13th: 
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"Any day will be equally convenient for me to go 
to Monson except the second Saturday. Our Board 
meetings will be held that day instead of the first 
Saturday, on account of the Conference of Charities 
at Washington. I was in Boston last Friday and 
at Tewksbury all day Saturday. 

I am glad you enjoyed the wedding. Your 
presence added muck to our pleasure. We miss 
Mary sadly. She writes glowing accounts of her 
happiness and finds her new home very cosy. Dr. 
Vanderpoel came and helped them move all their 
pictures. I have been very busy with all the packing 
and have not begun to rest yet. Nannie misses Mary 
terribly. A wedding is a good deal like a death in 
the family. All Mary's little possessions are gone 
and we feel that she is really gone forever. They 
spent five days in Brattleboro delightfully, driving 
about and went no where else, but returned here 
for two days on their way to New York. Mary's 
happiness is delightful to see. 

I expect to be in Boston again this month and 
hope then to see you. With love from the girls, 

Affectionately, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

Mary's marriage made a sad break in the 
family. Her bright and sunny nature and 
lively disposition made her a dependence for 
them all. Her father, though wholly satisfied 
with her husband and regarding him as a son, 
never seemed to have the same spirits as when 
she was at home. He said little, but would 
sit for hours gazing into the fire, and would 
seem depressed and low-spirited. As often as 
possible he made an excuse to go to New York 
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and would return cheered and enlivened by 
the sight of Mary. In June she and Dr. Ware 
went to Larchmont Manor on the Sound for 
the summer, and in Augtist her sisters joined 
her for a long stay. At the next station, New 
Rochelle, lived Mrs. Leonard's cousin, Mrs. 
Richard Emmett, whose pleasant house and 
large family made an agreeable place to visit. 

Mrs. Leonard plunged back into work after 
the wedding. Many matters had accumu- 
lated to require attention and without realiz- 
ing how tired she was, she worked to the limit 
of her strength. She intended going to the 
Conference of Charities in Washington in June 
and prepared a paper to be read there; but 
she was unable to attend and her paper was 
read by someone else. The governor had 
recently reappointed her a member of the 
State Board for another five years, so there 
was a long term to which to look forward. 

Mrs. Leonard made a week's visit to New- 
port in July, stopping at either end for a Board 
meeting in Boston and to visit the Taunton 
Insane Asylum on the way home. In August 
she and Mr. Leonard went to Larchmont for 
another week and went with Mary and Dr. 
Ware to see their little home — the first time 
Mrs. Leonard had seen it. 

The stay at Larchmont was pleasant and 
restful, but Mrs. Leonard complained con- 
stantly of being very tired and good for nothing. 
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No doubt the relaxation from work made her 
realize more than before the strain of the past 
two years. Nevertheless, on her return she 
seemed as usual and was busied about a variety 
of matters and receiving a number of visitors. 
Early in October she went to Boston for the 
usual Board meeting which proved to be the 
last. The day after her return she was taken 
quite suddenly ill with what appeared to be an 
attack of indigestion. She seemed better in 
a day or two, but complained of constant 
dizziness. At the end of a few days she was 
about again, taught a class in Sunday-school, 
which she had undertaken recently, and went 
to a large tea party at Mrs. Chap in 's. This 
ended her brief recovery, however, and the 
middle of October the vertigo returned with 
violence. For some weeks she went along, 
sometimes better, sometimes worse. During 
this period she was not confined to her bed 
most of the time, but on her good days could 
drive or take a short walk. She felt very 
discouraged and depressed as to her own 
improvement, but this was always a trait of 
hers. 

In December Dr. James Putnam was called 
to come and see her. He could find no special 
nervous trouble, but said decidedly that she 
was exhausted from overwork. After his visit 
Mrs. Leonard wrote to Miss Putnam: 
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'^Springfield, Dec. 13, 1885. 
Dear Miss Putnam: 

Your brother's visit was very satisfactory to 
us all. I was so persuaded that I had some organic 
trouble with my brain, or spine, or heart, though 
Dr. Bowles assured me I had not, and the family 
were troubled about me. We all feel perfect confi- 
dence in Dr. James Putnam's opinion and I shall 
try to patiently follow his directions. I am now, 
however, suffering much from nervous irritation and 
it increases. My head troubles me much and I shall 
have to be careful for a long time. 

I want to thank you and all your family for your 
kindness to Kate. She greatly enjoyed her visit to 
you. Please tell Dr. Charles Putnam that I am much 
pleased with the photograph of William James and 
his little boy, and the pretty transparent picture 
of Kate — a good likeness — and thank him very much. 
Kate is spending a fortnight with Mary and enjoying 
it very much. We expect them both the last of this 
week. 

Mr. Leonard is suffering from a gouty hand to- 
day, I am sorry to say. 

I have not lost my interest in our work, but I am 
unable to think much about it now, everything makes 
my head spin. I fear I can never do any more, but 
perhaps I can. I have much time now to think of 
how much I love my friends, and you, one of the 
dearestt and to feel how good and kind they all are 
to me. You have added much to the happiness 
of my life, which is crowded with many blessings 
of beloved home, friends, husband and children. I 
hope ere long, to be able to enjoy a visit from you. 

Dr. James appeared in a new light with his pro- 
fessional manner on, and a very favorable one. I 
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am glad of his new happiness and of the near approach 
of his wedding. 

With much love, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

A little later other symptoms appeared 
which seemed alarming and Dr. Bowles, who 
was then attending her, felt that she needed 
surgical treatment, as he apprehended some 
serious trouble. It was decided that she 
should go to Dr. Chadwick's hospital in Boston 
for advice and treatment. Mrs. Leonard was 
sufficiently acquainted with sickness to per- 
fectly understand the Doctor's anxiety, and 
felt that she might not return from Boston. 
She was anxious to remain at home till after 
Chrislnic'is and have her family about her. 
Christmas, which was a mild and spring-like 
day, was passed happily in the midst of her 
family. Her brother William Chapman and 
her young niece Kitty Livermore who was 
spending the winter at her aunt's, increased 
the circle. Mrs. Leonard was weak and suffer- 
ing, but able to be down stairs some time 
during the day. 

A few days after Christmas, in company 
with her husband and daughter Anna, she 
went to Boston, to remain, as it proved, ten 
weeks under Dr. Chadwick's care. 

The Putnams had insisted that she should 
come to their house, have their spare bedroom 
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and a nurse, and be treated there. They 
would hardly take no for an answer; but 
naturally Mrs. Leonard felt that this was 
altogether too great a trespass on their friend- 
ship, sure as she was of the warmth of the 
invitation. 

It was not long before Dr. Chad wick was 
able to pronounce her case as curable and only 
requiring a period of time and rest. The hos- 
pital, as such places go, was fairly comfortable 
and different members of Mrs. Leonard's family 
were with her almost constantly. Miss Put- 
nam, ever faithful and loving friend, came to 
see her every day and helped to cheer the 
despondent hours of which there were so many. 
Mr. Donnelly, equally true and faithful, though 
not able to see her sent each week a really 
magnificent box of hot house flowers. They 
were the admiration of the nurses and the 
other patients, who often shared in them. The 
head nurse especially commended Mr. Don- 
nelly's generosity, and her good fortune. **We 
never had a patient have so many and such 
fine flowers, except an undertaker's lady who 
was here once," the nurse said, **and every 
time there was a funeral, she had most elegant 
flowers!" 

The improvement in health was very slow, 
but there was some gradual improvement. 
By the time, however, that ten weeks had 
passed, and she was still so very weak, Mrs. 
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Leonard became more and more homesick 
and despondent. She seemed possessed of the 
idea that she was never to see home again and 
as there seemed no object in her remaining 
longer, Mr. Leonard took her home the ninth 
of March. Her joy at returning and being 
with her family, raised her spirits perceptibly; 
but the physical benefit did not show imme- 
diately. She had no nurse, but with the help 
of her two unmarried daughters, could dress 
and undress herself and creep about the house. 
She could bear no noise and very little com- 
panionship, as her nerves were so sensitive. 
As spring advanced a hammock was swung 
out of doors under the old apple trees and there 
she would lie a good part of the day, sometimes 
reading a few words in some unexciting book, 
if she felt able. Immediately on her return 
she resigned all her state and other charitable 
work. She writes to Miss Putnam April 16th, 
regarding the appointment of her successor 
on the State Board: 

"Dear Miss Putnam: 

Mrs. Richardson's (of Lowell) appointment is 
most satisfactory to me. I think the Governor could 
not have done" better. She is a good, able and digni- 
fied woman, experienced and well up in the charity 
laws. 1 am very glad. I can well see how you will 
miss her in your board, but can act with her in this 
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one. As for me, I feel as if I were decui and all life's 
concerns fading away. I am so weak and suffer 
so much from my nerves, can bear so little occupation, 
or motion, or companionship. I love to watch the 
coming on of Spring, when I sit muffled up on the 
piazzas, every fine day, but I feel as if I had no more 
part in life, which goes on all arotmd me just as well 
without me. I have nearly lost all hope of recovery, 
though I gain a little in strength every day. I sleep 
very badly. Now and then I get a full night's rest. 
I could not be more quiet or rest more, and my family 
are so sweet and good to me. I think much of you 
and all other dear friends and of your great kindness. 
God bless you. 

Remember, I love to hear what all your family 
are doing. Write as often as you can and tell me 
everything of interest. 

Kver your friend, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

The same depression of spirit which had 
come to Mrs. Leonard in the earlier illnesses of 
life affected her now, and she was always sure 
that some hidden malady consumed her, which 
the doctors did not understand. The little 
knowledge of disease which she had acquired 
in her visits to hospitals and contact with 
many sick persons, fed her lively imagination, 
and almost every day she announced a new 
diagnosis of her case, which soon was received 
with sarcasm by the family, and which even she 
herself, though half believing, laughed at. 
The family often wished her wholly ignorant 
of sickness and begged her to submit herself 
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to the judgment of her physician, who assured 
her that her trouble would be cured by time 
and rest. Anyone possessing such h^h spirits 
is apt to swing to the other extreme and Mr. 
Leonard's patient cheerfulness was proof 
against the demon of despair which some- 
times beset his wife. 

All through the lovely spring, however, 
for it was a very beautiful season, Mrs. Leon- 
ard's diary records with pleastire the coming 
and going of the blossoms and the gradual un- 
folding of Nature. She saw her friends a little 
and as she gained in strength, a sense of peace 
and gentle pleasantness seemed to descend 
upon her daily life. The two tennis courts 
were in constant requisition and she enjoyed 
watching the players from a little distance. 
Mary came for a visit in May and her mother 
took much pleasure in her society. 

Early in July Mrs. Livermore, who was 
on her way to Europe with a friend for a brief 
trip, stopped for a little visit. Mrs. Leonard 
was interested in all the plans for the journey 
and read eagerly the amusing letters which her 
sister wrote on her travels. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The summer passed quietly. The girls were 
away in turns, Nannie going with the Bentons 
to Burlington for a long visit at Dr. Webb's, 
and Kate, on Nannie's return, to Jaflfrey, New 
Hampshire, for a month with some relatives. 
Mary and Dr. Ware were at Larchmont where 
Mr. Leonard went to them once or twice. Mrs. 
Leonard gained a little, slowly but constantly, 
able to drive our occasionally, to walk a little 
and though sometimes the worse for exertion, 
making progress that her friends could see, 
though she would not acknowledge much 
improvement herself. She writes Mrs. Poor 
August 31st: 

"I have only just begun to drive out occasionally 
for a very short time, not letting the horse go out 
of a walk. I have been unable to read much, and 
in fact, have spent most of my time alone and un- 
occupied. My head has been so terribly affected, 
it has often seemed to me I must lose my reason. I 
am better now, in every way, and strangely enough 
I eat and sleep well indeed and look perfectly well. 
The doctors all call it a break down of the nervous 
system and morbid sensitiveness of every nerve, 
so that every effort, mental or physical, causes suffer- 
ing. So you need not urge me to give up work. 
My life work is all done and I am a mere stranded 
wreck. Nannie is housekeeper and a good, devoted 
daughter. . . . Mr. Leonard has been suffering 
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somewhat from gout during the dog day weather, 
which never agrees with him. My only diversion 
this summer has been lying in a hammock under the 
apple trees or sitting in a steamer chair on the piazza. 
Nearly all the neighbors are away and our street is 
as deserted as a moutntain top. One of my daughters 
has been away most of the time, so you see I have 
been very quiet. I read old novels over again, as 
less fatiguing than new ones, and have enjoyed How- 
ells' very much, especially his two novels on Italy, 
his two first novels, I think, travels and Venetian 
life. I have just read East Angels with great pleasure. 
Have you read it? Anything solid I am quite unequal 
to. Pray, write me again and tell me all about your- 
self, Agnes, Lucy, Mr. Poor and Mary. Nannie 
sends love. 

Ever, my dear and much valued friend 

Yours, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

» 

Early in September Mrs. Livermore re- 
turned from Europe and stopped for a day 
or two in Springfield, full of her experiences 
and with many an amusing tale to tell of her 
travels. By this time Mrs. Leonard was 
driving and walking more and more, although 
at short distances. Her diary, which she now 
had time to keep more fully, is replete with 
brief notes of the pleasant and regular life 
going on about her. For several years a tennis 
tournament had been held on the Leonard 
courts in the autumn, and the two courts now 
made it possible to have a more extensive 
affair. In the fine weather of middle Septem- 
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ber, this would last for several days and each 
afternoon the yard was full of lively company, 
both players and onlookers. In the early 
autumn Mr. Leonard built a back piazza in a 
sheltered south comer of the house, in order 
that his wife might have a protected place to 
sit out earlier and later in the season than was 
possible in front. There she spent many hours, 
even up to winter and basked in the sunshine 
which poured down on her. Mrs. Leonard 
was able to read more as time went on, and 
fearing that she was letting her mind go to 
seed, determined to undertake more improving 
reading. Always absorbed in the subject on 
hand, she was full of Motley's histories, which 
she was rereading, and Prescott's, which she 
began for the first time. She dwelt as much on 
Queen Elizabeth and Philip the Second as she 
had formerly on her favorite paupers, and 
alluded to them as frequently as to familiar 
acquaintances. The reading, however, bene- 
fited her and turned her thoughts from herself. 
The remainder of the year was uneventful. 
Mrs. Leonard's diary contains only the inci*- 
dents of family life, to which she was practi- 
cally restored, and records the visits of friends 
and little social happenings from day to day. 
A new member had been added to her family 
this fall, in the shape of a black puppy, called 
for convention's sake, a spaniel, but who soon 
grew up into a sort of a setter. Although of 
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plebeian blood, he was quite pretty and very 
lively. He was named Sindbad, shortened to 
Sinny for daily tise. At once a close friend" 
ship was formed between him and little Donny, 
a lovely little black and white spaniel belonging 
to the Bentons, somewhat older, who con- 
stituted himself guide, philosopher and friend 
to Sinny. The two dogs were devoted to each 
other and spent all their time together at one 
or the other's house. Their tricks and gambols 
were a constant amusement to Mrs. Leonard 
and they passed a large part of their time near 
her on the back piazza. 

Christmas was a very different one from 
the preceding year, so anxious and uncertain, 
and the new year of 1887 seemed ushered in 
full of hope. 

In January Nannie went to Pittsburgh for 
a long visit to Mrs. Dilworth, formerly Bessie 
Tiffany, stopping both coming and going at 
her sister Mary's in New York. 

Mrs. Leonard had recently put herself under 
the care of Dr. Theodore Breck and his cheery 
hopefulness and skillful care were very bene- 
ficial to her. She grew very attached to him 
and often said she had never had a family 
physician in whom she had felt such confi- 
dence. She was able now to go often to the 
Howards' and Mrs. Morton's, and on Miss 
Lucinda she leaned more as the years went on, 
their friendship ever increasing. Dr. Chaffee 
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was a regular Sunday visitor at the house. 
Seldom a week passed that his welcome figure 
failed to appear at the door. As a physician 
he could sympathize with Mrs. Leonard's ill 
health and he sought her advice in the many 
charitable matters in which he was interested. 
The winter was a very severe one, with 
heavy snows and spring late in coming. Mrs. 
Leonard writes to Mrs. Poor April 30: 

"Your letters are always a great treat to me and 
I would answer them sooner, were it not that I can 
do so little each day and have to leave so much for 
another time, every day. I enjoyed your letter 
from New York very much and sympathize deeply 
with poor Mrs. William Poor and her family, in her 
sad exile and long sufferings. I often feel that the 
best thing for a great invalid is to die. I feel this 
most when I am ill, and I suppose it is a morbid 
state of mind. (Mrs. William Poor, a daughter-in- 
law, was ill with severe rheumatism, and away for 
treatment. She finally recovered, as did Mrs. Leonard.) 
. . . Mary has just left us after a two weeks' 
visit. Dr. Ware spent last Sunday with us and 
took her home. They both are very well and happy 
and are to move next week into a new house, a small 
one, but much better than an apartment. No. 67 
East 62d Street. They will be near many friends 
and will have the open grounds of the Catholic Orphan 
Asylum opposite. Nannie told us how sweet and 
attractive your grandchildren were, especially little 
Roger, whose bon mots she has repeated to me. We 
are having a very late, cold Spring here. I do not 
attempt to leave the house. After repeated attempts 
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to walk or drive a little, always leaving me much 
worse, I keep quiet — have not driven out for six 
months. I sit on the piazza when the weather ad- 
mits, but it has been very cold and windy and rainy 
most of the time. I cannot sit more than an hour 
without great pain and fatigue; but I am well nour- 
ished and as full of good blood as anyone. My spine 
is so irritable that every motion upsets it and the 
result of a little fatigue is a sleepless night and great 
nervousness. I have pretty much given up all hope 
of improvement. My children are very well, thank 
God. Mr. Leonard has a little touch of gout every 
little while. To-day he has gone North on his rail- 
road. I wish so much I could see you. Cannot you 
come and see us, as Agnes did? I look back with 
much pleasure to her visit. . . . Have you read 
Mr. Parsons' article in the May Atlantic, on the De- 
cline of Duty? It is very fine, I think. How much 
I have to talk over with you. Do write another of 
your delightful letters soon. . . . Ever, my dear 
and beloved friend, yours with great affection for 
you all. 

C. T. LEONARD." 

Mrs. Leonard's letters were wont to express 
more depression than her conversation, and 
although still describing herself as wholly in- 
capacitated, she nevertheless was improving 
constantly and was able to more and more 
take her place as the chief of the family circle, 
though far from being equal to much exertion. 

This spring her step-grandmother. Madam 
Temple of Rutland, died, at the age of ninety- 
one years. A woman of strong character and 
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iron will only lessened by the enfeeblement of 
mind on her advanced age, she had filled 
always, a prominent place in her own and her 
husband's family. The old homestead was 
retained by her grandson and his family, who 
continued to occupy it for many years. 

This same month two young nephews of 
Mrs. Leonard, Temple and Grenville Chapman, 
sons of her brother George, who had recently 
died, came to visit their aunt for a fortnight. 
She had not seen them since early childhood 
and the renewed acquaintance of these young 
relatives was a source of deep interest to her. 
They were bright, wideawake boys, finding a 
warm place in their Aunt Clara's affections, 
who delighted in telling them tales of the ex- 
ploits of their father and uncles, and sending 
them up to Greenfield that they might see the 
scenes of their early life. These nephews be- 
came hereafter one of Mrs. Leonard's keenest 
interests and the promotion of their welfare 
and their advancement, an occupation very 
beneficial to her thoughts. Always fond of 
children and young people, and with really 
little leisure for many years, to take full en- 
joyment out of her family's society, it was, 
I think, this year most delightful and refresh- 
ing to Mrs. Leonard to sit on her pleasant 
south piazza and watch the budding season 
and the boys, with the eager dogs Donny and 
Sinny skirmishing in the back yard. 
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The coming summer brought a host of 
family visitors, — Mrs. George Chapman with 
her young daughter Heloise and Clara and 
Jane Livermore from Detroit. Nannie had 
been absent some weeks visiting Mary in New 
York, but returned to receive her various 
relatives. Mary came early in July and the 
house was full, as it was apt to be in the early 
autumn days of those long past years. The 
heat was intense, with such heat as only Spring- 
field can boast of, Nevertheless the various 
young cousins managed to go about freely and 
to enjoy themselves together. At the end of 
a fortnight, and the party broken up, Mr. 
Leonard with Mary and Nannie started for a 
short pleasure trip to the Profile House in the 
White Mountains. It was the last trip of the 
three together. Mary went at once back to 
New York, where she and Dr. Ware had re- 
cently moved into a new house, to pass the 
remainder of the summer. About three weeks 
later she was taken ill with what proved to be 
typhoid fever. Iler sister Nannie went at 
once to her, Mrs. Leonard not being as yet 
equal to any such fatigue. The old Spring- 
field friends of the Rumrill family were just 
at this time lamenting with them the death of 
Mrs. Miller, Mrs. James Rumriirs daughter, 
and her husband, within a few hours of each 
other. Mrs. Miller, a lovely, graceful woman, 
had been especially kind to Mary Leonard on 
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her arrival as a bride in New York. This 
double death, at the beginning of Mary's ill- 
ness, affected her deeply and she could not 
bear to have it spoken of. Only five months 
later, her own death followed. 

Naturally, as the slow illness dragged on 
through the autumn, it was the chief subject of 
absorption of the family. Never at any time 
alarmingly ill, they of course went about their 
usual occupations; but conscious, all the time, 
of a deep anxiety that she did not seem to be 
making the improvement ordinarily expected. 
At last, after nearly three months' run of fever, 
it appeared to break, and for a brief time there 
was an apparent convalescence. The doctors, 
however, were not satisfied, and as she still 
made so little progress, looked for further 
trouble. Early in December Mary returned 
to bed again, as it was evident that some 
hidden malady was going on. She longed to 
see her mother, and her mother yearned for 
her, so although for two years Mrs. Leonard 
had not left home, she felt that she must make 
the great effort of going to New York and it 
was decided that the whole family should pass 
Christmas there. Mrs. Leonard writes in her 
diary, December 16th: **N. A. L. and I went 
to New York by 11:45 train. Very fine day, 
no snow, pleasant journey. Found Mary bright 
and cheerful, but in bed." There were a few 
pleasant days of companionship of this fondly 
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loved daughter before Christmas that could be 
looked back upon in the ensuing years with 
deep thankfulness. 

Though wasted with sickness and without 
the bloom of her usual glowing beauty, Mary 
was still the same living, alert personality 
which had always constituted her great charm. 
Unable to be at the Christmas dinner table 
with the rest, she begged that everything 
might be done as carefully as she would do it 
and arranged the details with keen interest. 
All tried to be cheerful, but a family gathering 
without Mary had always seemed a poor thing, 
so truly had she been the light of the family 
life. Mrs. Leonard writes, "Dec. 25th. Fair, 
bracing weather. All dined together except 
Mary, who was on the parlor sofa." Added 
later was: "On this day our family was united 
for the last time on earth." 

Christmas was very fatiguing and Mr. 
Leonard and Kate returning home the next 
day, Mary was too exhausted to make any 
exertion or talk much to her mother and sister 
for a day or two. At the end of the week she 
rallied again and seemed like herself for a time. 
In Mrs. Leonard's diary December 31st is 
written: "This ends the last year of my 
Mary's life and of our great happiness as a 
family. We have been much blessed, and 
henceforth comes sorrow and mourning." 
Written December 30, 1888. 
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The doctors had finally deemed a surgical 
operation necessary, which they hoped would 
be very simple. On January 3d it was per- 
formed, but immediately proved only pre- 
liminary to a very serious one, undertaken as 
a last resort to save her life. It was, however, 
useless, and late in the afternoon of January 
5th, twenty-four hours after the second opera- 
tion, she quietly passed away, at the end of 
twenty-eight years of joyous life, untouched, 
almost, by the knowledge of trouble, except 
the fast few months of suffering. 

More than any of her other children, Mary 
resembled her mother in looks and in disposi- 
tion. The same lively imagination, the same 
vivid personality was theirs in common and 
both alike seemed so eminently alive. 

As her mother writes, it was the end of the 
care free family happiness, though much peace 
and happiness was to come in later years. 
She writes Mrs. Poor February 29th: 

"My dear friend: 

Your letters are always greatly prized and your 
tender sympathy is balm to my aching heart. Only 
those who have parted with their grown-up children 
know how terrible is the wound and how uprooted 
all life's plans and hopes lie around one. The comfort 
which is offered by well meaning people who say 
'The remembrance of her loveliness and her happi- 
ness must be stronger, even, than the pain of her 
loss,' is, indeed without knowledge, for the keenest 
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pang of loss is that every sweet memory of the past 
is like a sharp arrow piercing the heart. But thank 
God, I feel as you do, no doubt that there is no acci- 
dent or failure in all this apparent evil, that the 
Heavenly Father orders all in wisdom and love, and 
I try to wait in patience the time when there shall 
be no more parting. 

I cannot tell you how much Mary felt for your 
daughter, Mrs. Will Poor. She always felt great 
sorrow for her suffering and when Mrs. Poor bade her 
good by, before she went away this winter, Mary 
was greatly concerned for her, little thinking that 
she too was going on a long journey, far away from 
all she loved so well and from the beloved husband 
to whom she clung so closely. . . . About the 
end of three months I shall try to visit my Aunt 
Tweedy, who is very feeble and in her seventy-eighth 
year, her memory failing too. . My husband is very 
poorly, though he goes every day to his work. He 
is thin and feeble and Mary's death has broken him 
down. He takes his sorrow in the deep, sad silent 
way which is hardest, and he seems to have lost 
his interest in everything — cannot read, and sits 
brooding. We all try to be cheerful and in every 
way to keep him up. Mary was his pride and de- 
light and his little visits to her always did him good. 
I never sat with her at her table. . My only visit was 
to her death bed, but the girls and her father were 
with her a great deal and she often came down. 

How much I think of what you lost in Eva and 
little Charles. 

Ever dearly beloved friend, 

Yours, 

C. T. LEONARD." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The winter of this year was a very long and 
severe one, culminating on March 12th with 
the great blizzard which has held the record 
ever since. The snow fell continuously for 
twenty-four hours, until it had reached the 
tops of the fences. The wind blew fiercely at 
the same time, piling up great drifts. In addi- 
tion the temperature was rather high, so that 
the snow was wet and sticky and difficult to 
make progress through. Really great suffer- 
ing was caused by it, and many deaths ensued 
from exposure and over-exertion. The extent 
of the storm was not realized until afternoon, 
when Mr. Leonard telephoned that he would 
be unable to get home. Fortunately his office 
joined and connected with Cooley's Hotel, 
so that he being not very well, was saved from 
the risk of facing the storm. For certainly 
two days no marketmen were able to go about, 
and no trains could get in with supplies, so 
every town exposed to the storm was obliged 
to subsist on the food at hand. As soon as 
the snow stopped an army of shovellers set to 
work, but it was some forty-eight hours before 
the streets and roads were opened to any 
extent. As, however, the sun was high, and 
it melted fast, it was but a brief time before 
the great body of snow had disappeared. 
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As spring came on, Mrs. Leonard grew 
stronger and found herself better able to walk 
and get about to her friends' houses. Her 
diary is full of sadness. Through the sad 
spring she makes frequent notes of anniver- 
saries of happy days previous, and the change 
that had come into her life. Each day seemed 
to bring with it a remembrance of the past, 
so full of hope and brightness. Nevertheless 
she made great effort to be cheerful for the 
sake of husband and children and her mind 
was full of what could be done for their wel- 
fare. 

Dr. Ware came frequently and his affection 
and his visits were a source of endless comfort. 
The family had various visitors, feeling es- 
pecially the need of solace which the com- 
panionship of kind friends brings. In June 
Nannie and Kate went to Cooperstown to visit 
the Pell Clarkes, and during their absence 
Mrs. Leonard enjoyed to the full the company 
of her old teacher and beloved friend. Miss 
Harriet Stone of Greenfield, who at eighty 
was more alert and wide awake than many 
another at fifty. 

On the girls' return, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
went to Newport, the first time in three years. 
Mrs. Tweedy had begun to fail mentally, though 
still seeming much like herself and fully aware 
of her own loss of power. It was pathetic to 
see her watch her own condition and the sad 
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expression that came into her face when she 
had discovered that she had forgotten some 
well known person or event of the past. To 
her niece she clung especially, the affection of 
many years growing deeper as time went on 
and the shadows lengthened. 

The family spent a good deal of time away 
from home this summer in various journeys 
and visits, for change of scene and thought. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard were at Falmouth for 
a week with the Howards. This place was a 
delight to Mr. Leonard especially. Not only 
did he dearly love the family whom he visited, 
but the neighborhood of his native air seemed 
to act like a charm upon him and he reveled 
in the soft breeze, the sailing and pleasant old 
village and its **salt" inhabitants. No vaca- 
tion was like this visit to the Howards to him, 
which became an annual event. 

Mrs. Leonard, in a letter to her daughter 
Kate, August 15th, says: 

**Our plan is to have Nannie come here to-morrow 
and enjoy this delightful place for a few days. Your 
father has been very well and happy here, taking 
long drives and walks and watching the many passing 
vessels with a glass. The sea view is glorious, and 
the whole fleet of the New York yacht club yesterday 
was in full view from the piazza, and each yacht 
and flag could be recognized. It was a splendid 
day. . . . We intend, if Nannie comes, to go 
to Boston on Monday and home on Tuesday where 
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we hope to meet you. Poor little Sinny misses us 
all; but he can get on a little longer. I long to see 
him and shall be glad to get home, pleasant as it is 
here. I long for home and my children. I am very 
glad we came. I find I can take quite a little walk 
down to the shore." 

A little later Mr. Leonard planned a trip 
up his railroad in company with his daughter 
and Dr. Ware, that he might show them the 
beauties of Newport, Vermont, and also Lake 
Memphremagog and Quebec. Mrs. Leonard 
writes again to Mrs. Poor, September 28th: 

"My dear Mrs. Poor: 

Your letter was gratefully received as well as 
Agnes' pretty poem, and Mr. Poor's formidable 
campaign document (this year Harrison ran against 
Cleveland and defeated him). Mr. Leonard is deep 
in its perusal and sends his thanks; is much inter- 
ested. My weak head is unequal to undertake it 
and I must lose the pleasure of reading it, along with 
many other coveted employments, which my weak 
nerves compel me to imdergo. Mr. Leonard took 
the girls and Dr. Ware to Quebec last week and re- 
turned on Wednesday, after a successful trip of several 
days. Dr. Ware and Kate had never been there 
and the whole trip was planned on Dr. Ware's accoimt. 

My dear old friend. Miss Stone, whom Agnes saw 
here, came and stayed with me in their absence. Her 
presence is a continual benediction. She inquired 
for Agnes with much interest. I was very glad to 
receive Agnes' picture and we think it very good. 
Mr. Leonard and I spent a week at Falmouth with 
the Misses Howard in August. It was very pleasant 
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and beneficial to us. Nannie and Kate have been 
visiting Mrs. Benton at Shelburne, Vermont, and 
next week Mrs. and Miss Benton come here to stay 
two weeks and then start for Fort McKinney, Wyom- 
ing, to visit their son and brother. We shall miss 
them much. . . . Your letters are an unspeakable 
comfort to me. You have a great gift in writing 
letters of friendship. ..." 

There is little to write of most of these 
quiet days. Mrs. Leonard's diary is fully 
written with notes of what were passing events. 
More and more her interests centered in her 
family and friends; although she was keenly 
alive to all that went on about her and read 
the newspapers thoroughly. Her interest in 
public charities was still strong, although 
unable to take any part in them herself. 

This autumn Mrs. Leonard's young nephew, 
Temple Chapman, came to live with them, 
to take a position in a bank. His arrival was 
a very welcome change and brought a young 
life into the household which all enjoyed. 



The year 1889 passed without event of any 
but family interest. Mrs. Leonard gradually 
had recovered her lost health and though 
unequal to much fatigue or exertion, could go 
through her little round with comfort. Her 
spirits, too, under the healing hand of time, 
had become more cheerful, and though ever 
conscious of the break in her family circle. 
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she could enjoy now the society of her friends 
and took constant satisfaction in seeing them. 
Various old friends were in easy reach where 
she could walk, and an easy neighborly visiting 
was a resource always within reach. 

Mr. Leonard was at this time appointed a 
trustee of the Northampton Insane Asylum. 
He came home one day and told his wife of 
this fact. She, knowing his shrinking from 
such subjects, remarked: **0f course you will 
decline?*' To her surprise he seemed some- 
what hurt, evidently thinking she considered 
him unfit for the position. She hastened to 
encourage him and he accepted the trust, 
exhibiting, to her surprise, much interest in 
the work, both in the management of the in- 
stitution, and the individuals. She would go 
with him occasionally, the old spirit still strong 
within her, and pleased to greet old friends 
who welcomed her. But for the most part her 
days were quiet ones at home. 

In June Mr. and Mrs. Leonard and Kate 
went for a visit to Newport and it was a sad 
one and the last to the house as it had been, 
for Mrs. Tweedy had failed greatly. She now 
had a nurse with her all the time, and was very 
childish and sad, with occasional flashes of her 
old spirit flaming up at times. She still 
loved dearly and clung to her niece, and it was 
a sad parting for the two. A few weeks later 
Mrs. Tweedy came to Springfield with her 
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husband, on their way to Richfield Springs, 
and there, though neither of them were aware 
of it the final farewell was said. She lived 
two years longer, gradually losing all her 
faculties. It was a fate which she had always 
dreaded and was made more pitiful by her 
recognition of it at first and the keen watch 
which she kept upon her failing powers. 

The year of 1890 brought many changes. 
Old friends had begun to go fast now, for they 
were all approaching the fixed period. Mr. 
Leonard was not well this winter and though 
active and in good spirits, showed symptoms 
of new disorders that alarmed his family. By 
this time the Miss Howards had concluded 
to wind up their school, which they had con- 
ducted for twenty -seven years. Their old 
scholars desiring to give them a testimonial of 
their affection and gratitude, arranged to give 
them a large reception on the last day of 
school, which should be a reunion of all the 
old scholars and teachers and any persons 
connected with the school. At the same time 
they asked each one to contribute for a present 
of silver to be given to the three Miss Howards. 
The reunion was, of course, known to the 
Miss Howards. The present was not, and 
came as a complete and overwhelming sur- 
prise, a day or two before the close of school. 
All these preparations were naturally a con- 
siderable labor and the few who were active 
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in them had much to do. Mr. and Mrs. Leon- 
ard's whole hearts were- in both these objects. 
Mrs. Leonard as having had school girls in her 
family in the past, was one of the invited 
guests. Mr. Leonard was not, but went in 
spite of it and was eager as a school boy in his 
interest and delight at the whole occasion. 
Every dollar that came from an old pupil for 
the present, he gloated over and never tired 
of hearing of the Howards' pleasure in the 

gift. 

But he very soon showed more marked 
symptoms of illness — shortness of breath and 
a general feebleness declared itself. Dr. Breck 
discovered his trouble to be Bright's disease 
and gave little encouragement for the future 
improvement. 

Mr. Leonard was so poorly that he con- 
sented to take a long rest of several weeks 
in August. Naturally he pined for the sea 
and his beloved Cape Cod. Falmouth was 
proposed, but as no good boarding place 
offered there, they decided to go to Osterville, 
or rather the Cotocheset House at Wianno. 
There they took rooms in a large cottage be- 
longing to the hotel. Wayside Cottage, whose 
broad verandas and roomy parlor were a 
pleasant resting place. But Mr. Leonard could 
enjoy very little. He was able to drive about 
somewhat and take an occasional brief walk 
with two or three friends who were there. Mr. 
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F. H. Harris, his most intimate friend, was 
visiting his son at Wianno and anxiously 
watching Mr. Leonard's state of health. At 
the end of a fortnight a sudden sharp attack 
came on, and for twenty -four hours his wife 
and daughters were in great anxiety. Dr. 
Ware was summoned and it was thought best 
to take Mr. Leonard home in a private car. 
For some days after he returned he seemed 
very ill and his family feared an almost im- 
mediate collapse. But he rallied suddenly 
and well, and for a brief period was able to 
return to his office for a part of the day, driving 
back and forth. The rally was of short dura- 
tion and the disease made rapid progress. 
It was necessary for him to have a man nurse 
and with his assistance Mrs. Leonard was able 
to take care of her husband. Her courage 
and strength seemed to rise to the need of it, 
and though with never a whole night's rest, 
and with days full of anxiety, she faced the 
situation bravely and calmly, her mind intent 
only on serving him to the last. She writes 
Miss Putnam October 29th: 

"My husband is very ill and we think is failing 
rapidly. Until within a few days, though very 
feeble, he has been able to drive out; but is now 
confined to bed. The doctor thinks that the end 
is near. Sometime, dear friend, I shall be glad to 
see you. Believe me with much affection 

Yours, 

C. T. LEONARD." 
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The three Miss Howards, who were linger- 
ing on at Falmouth, came in turn to see him 
and say good-by. He was delighted to see 
them and pleased at their coming, though 
quite unconscious of the reason. As he grew 
more ill, he grew more hopeful and seemed 
oblivious to his serious condition. The end 
came very suddenly and a few days after the 
writing of the above letter, he died the 7th of 
November. Always a handsome man, death 
seemed to renew his youth and as he lay, some 
hours after death, in peaceful rest, he looked 
fifteen years younger than his true age. 

Mrs. Leonard was in a very different state 
of mind after her husband's death than after 
her daughter's. Probably her improved 
health enabled her to take it in a more calm 
and natural manner. So close was the tie 
between her and her husband and so devoted 
were they that her friends feared another 
breakdown. But for a few months she held 
out wonderfully and seemed even cheerful and 
anxious to interest herself in things about her. 
The church, particularly, and its work, she 
turned to and especially in the work of missions. 
A few months after Mr. Leonard's death a 
reaction came and she broke down in health 
completely for a time, never, however, re- 
turning to the deep depression of spirits which 
had overwhelmed her three years before. All 
through the spring she was ill, suffering much 
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pain and discomfort, and though not con- 
fined to her bed all the time, quite incapaci- 
tated. Still her diary is very cheerful and full 
of the doings of those about her. Mrs. Dil- 
worth (Bessie Tiffany) was at the house of her 
aunts, the Miss Howards, ill with some serious 
malady which proved to be her last illness. 
Her condition from day to day was a matter 
of absorbing interest to Mrs. Leonard and the 
daily variations are carefully recorded. 
^iJ^ This spring of TSfti brought Mrs. Leonard's 

sister-in-law, Mrs. Qhapman, with her son and 
daughter, to Springfield to live. Although 
Mrs. Leonard was unable personally to assist 
in their establishment, she was full of interest 
in their household and all their plans. 

As warm weather approached, Mrs. Leon- 
ard's health began to improve and Dr. Breck 
urged that she have some decided change of 
air and scene. The question of going to Europe 
was seriously discussed. Dr. Ware advocated 
a long stay at Bettys-y-Coed in Wales, where 
he had recently been and he promised to go 
with them. But after reflection, it was thought 
too great an undertaking and that it would be 
better to go to some near place. Wianno 
presented itself again, and although the asso- 
ciations with it were painful, Mrs. Leonard 
felt that she would prefer it to any other place, 
as it was the last one where her husband had 
taken pleasure and comfort. The family were 
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more strongly drawn to it, for their cousins, 
the Raymonds, proposed spending the whole 
summer at the Cotocheset House. 

Mrs. Leonard writes Mrs. Poor July 2d: 

"I am glad to hear all about your family. We 
have had a visitation of measles. First, our young 
housemaid and then Kate for the second time in ten 
years, and hers was a severe case with high fever 
and great prostration. We had to get a nurse, as I 
was too ill to do anything for her and Nannie was 
quite worn out. In the middle of it our cook (Mary 
Ryan, who went to live in New York) left us. She 
had been with us seven years and was remarkably 
efficient; and altogether, we have had a very uncom- 
fortable time, getting along with one rather poor 
servant until we go away July 15th, to the same 
place we were last year, Wianno Beach, Barnstable 
It is a very pleasant, comfortable place and we go 
for six weeks, having, as we did last year, very quiet 
rooms in one of the cottages which belong to the 
hotel. We shall have some friends and relatives there 
and I hope the change will do us all good. I had 
very severe attacks of pain regularly every week till 
June. I had only two light ones in June, the last 
June 8th. Since then I have gained strength and 
taken three drives. I am terribly broken down 
anyway, a mere wreck of my former self. My dear 
Aunt, Mrs. Tweedy, of whose death you speak with 
such kind sympathy, has been failing for three or 
four years. The last year her mind was nearly gone, 
and for the last month she was wholly helpless, con- 
fined to her bed with two nurses. She has always 
been one of my dearest relations and her loss is very 
great. Two years ago she could think of me and be 
interested in me and her nearer friends. You who 
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have many left to you — your grandchildren as well 
as your husband and children, do not feel as I do 
that sad dreariness of age and loneliness. My hus- 
band's absence is terrible. It almost frightens me 
sometimes that his strong, loving, tender care is no 
more for us. My children have had a very hard life 
for the past four years. Mary's death and their 
father's, and my long illness and inability to direct 
and care for them, our once cheerful home, quiet and 
sad. Even old friends and neighbors, many of them, 
are scattered and gone. Marriages and several sad 
and sudden deaths have greatly thinned our circle. 
My great solicitude is for my two girls. It seems 
unlikely that in my condition. I shall long be with 
them, but God will provide a way for them. . . 

We are somewhat cheered and amused by a nice little 
new dog sent us by Dr. Seward Webb, a black cocker 
spaniel with short legs, a bright and funny little fellow 
named Glendale. Our dear Sinny had to be killed 
last fall from mange, incurable and very bad. I 
wish we could meet. I long to see you. It is a long 
time since I have. Please give much love to Mr. 
Poor and your daughters. I wish Agnes would 
write to me. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

This summer at Wianno was most refresh- 
ing and beneficial. At Wayside Cottage was 
a group of pleasant people from different 
localities. Mr. Clapp, the well-known Shake- 
sperian scholar, from Boston, and his family, 
and a number of people from Columbus and 
Cincinnati, together made a delightful circle. 
Mrs. Leonard, almost wholly restored by the 
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soft air and restful calm, was the center of 
the little group. Especially did she enjoy the 
society of Mr. Foster of Cincinnati, a contem- 
porary in age, who knew well the Cincinnati 
of her youth, and they passed long hours 
together, talking over old times, repeating old 
tales, and on her part, asking news of the 
people she had known. There were three 
beautiful babies in the house, about a year old, 
and Mrs. Leonard, in her raptures over them, 
won the regard of their fond mothers. Unable 
to walk much, she was usually on the piazza 
and there each person, going in or out, stopped 
for a chat with her or to play with the babies 
and remark on their progress, which Mrs. 
Leonard watched with an increasing interest. 
Fine air and congenial companionship seemed 
to act as a stimulus on her this summer, and 
her lively remarks and amusing stories were 
received with constant appreciation. 

From the peculiar make-up of the original 
Wianno, there were no religious services attain- 
able except at a distance. As there were a 
number of Episcopalians in the hotel and some 
in the surrounding cottages, Mrs. Leonard 
proposed that services should be held every 
Sunday with a lay reader, and Mr. Clapp, 
himself a good churchman, promised to under- 
take the reading. The little amusement hall 
belonging to the hotel could not be used for 
religious purposes, so different cottagers volun- 
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teered to lend their houses for the purpose each 
Sunday. The simple services thus held were 
very delightful. Mr. Clapp read the service 
and followed by a sermon of Phillips Brooks. 
To Mrs. Leonard the meetings were a great 
joy and each one seemed to refresh and re- 
enforce her. 

This stmmier seemed to be the last one of 
Mrs. Leonard's invalidism. Although suffering 
at times from the winter's malady during the 
autumn, she gained constantly in body and 
mind. In the autumn, Winnie, a sister of 
Mary Ryan, came to them and for six years 
remained in faithful service, which gave another 
reign of peace in the domestic line. Mrs. 
Leonard took up her housekeeping again with 
her former vigor and now that she could devote 
herself to it, enjoyed simple household tasks — 
sewing, cooking, etc. Never again during 
her lifetime, did she have a long period of 
incapacity, in spite of some severe illnesses of 
brief duration. 

As time went on her interests narrowed 
more and more, but the enjoyment of life 
seemed to increase and without the pressure of 
earlier years, she passed into a period of serene 
and cheerful monotony. 
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CHAPTER XX 

The remaining twelve years of Mrs. Leonard's 
life have but little to relate. Winter and 
summer, her days were much the same, quiet 
at home, with a month or more at some sea- 
shore resort in summer, or a very occasional 
visit to a friend. Her active mind, however, 
was full of the events of the day. She read 
many books and was thoroughly conversant 
with the doings of Congress and the Legislature. 
Although quite out of active public work, 
people constantly appealed to her as an expert 
in charitable matters, and she maintained a 
large correspondence with her friends and 
various outsiders. She keeps a list in her 
diary of the different books she reads, a memo- 
randum of the deaths of different friends 
and acquaintances and at the end of each 
volume a list of the principal occurrences of 
each year. The summing up is sometimes 
amusing for its variety. December 31st, 1892, 
she writes, "Did a large baking. Another year 
is gone. Many mercies. No sickness in the 
family all the year, except slight ailments. 
Prospered in our circumstances. Thank God 
for all His mercies." 

In her letters and conversation she expressed 
herself with the same force and freedom of 
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language wliich always characterized her. She 
writes Mrs. Poor early in 18d3: 

*'Your letter is filled with the sentunents which 
I utter daily. The last thing I trust is the sense of 
the American people. Who are the American people 
to-day? A hyhrid moh. who know nothing, many 
of them. The spirit of selfish greed is my great sooioe 
of alarm. . . . What infatuation tins is for Rus- 
sell» who seems a self-seeking demagogue to me, as 
braggart as Butler, though less misled, and as for 
Cleveland* it is fike the craze over Andrew Jackson. 
I do not believe the DenKMrrats will ever crarry out 
all the schemes in their platform; but I do wish they 
would enforce the pension laws, the squandering of 
mooev on those who do not need or deserve it, es- 
pecially on soldiers* widows married a generation 
after the war. I solace my hours of looeHness and 
conhnement to the house by reading histcxy, have 
just read Fiske's two new book^s the Discovery of 
America and the American Revolutioo. I am going 
through Francis Parkman's fascinating volumes^ 
one after another, which, strange to say. 1 never 
read before, and all these have set me to le-reading 
much of Irving's Life of Washiogton. which 1 had 
nearly forgotten. What a teller of taks of the post 
is Parkma . 1 liw with Frmtenac and Pontiac, 
La S«&lle and Sir WilHam Johnson^ Pne Marquette 
and others^ and how wooderful to think that 150 
years a'4:o» Ohio was a savage and almost impene* 
trabte wiKieraess^ yocse*s American Statesmen have 
given me a m-orid of pleasure and kztowledge. 

Oh dear friend, how I want to see you and Mr. 
Poor. It BS sevtm years stoce 1 saw 50a and eight 
since I saw him and yoa are both very dear to nae. 
I tind it verv. verv hard to hve wicboot the dear 
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companion of my life. Everywhere I turn, every 
book I read, in every thought once shared with him, 
I miss him. My beloved children are devoted to 
me and for their sakes I would live a little longer. 
But I always feel as one waiting on the brink of a shore, 
to cross over to those who have gone before. How 
much my dear husband esteemed your friendship 
and Mr. Poor's. 

We expect to go again to Cape Cod for July and 
August. It does us so much good. Journeys now 
seem great undertakings. I am not as I used to be, 
when I went to Boston once or twice every month, 
skipping down on a late train, after a busy day at 
home. Poor Mrs. Codman has had another terrible 
blow. My heart aches for her. I begin more and 
more to realize what reunions await us in the spiritual 
world. First, our dearest, whose loss has almost 
broken our hearts, and then the many, many beloved 
friends of a lifetime. More and more I feel how full 
of sins and mistakes my life has been, how unworthy 
1 am to join these blessed saints whose example 1 
have seen here, like our beloved Bishop (Phillips 
Brooks), and can only hope in God's mercy and 
Christ's atonement. Sometimes I feel overwhelmed 
with remorse and shame for the thousands of remem- 
bered acts of selfishness and unkindness to those I 
loved. 1 always was an ill-balanced person, but, 1 
pray God to give me a new and clean heart and fit me 
for Heaven. And then I fret and scold and sin 
again, and abuse the Democrats and the speculators* 
when I ought to give up worldly cares." 

By this it will be seen that Mrs. Leonard by 
no means had changed her views with regard to 
the Democratic party. She gave them no 
quarter and could never be persuaded to say 
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that she thought any measure of theirs a good 
one. 

She occasionally after this saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Poor, whose sympathetic friendship was so 
dear to her. Together she and Mr. Poor 
loved to recall their old campaign days in the 
State House and the various jail friends they 
remembered, laughing merrily over certain 
incidents which at the time of happening had 
often seemed far from funny. 

One of the best friends of Mrs. Leonard's 
later years was Mrs. Codman of Brooklinc, 
like herself a member of the Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity, and a woman of rare 
ability. They maintained a constant corres- 
spondence and were agreed in their views of 
many matters. These three — Mrs. Leonard, 
Mrs. Codman and Mrs. Poor, all active women, 
were amongst the prominent signers, year by 
year, of the anti-woman's suffrage petition 
presented by the remonstrants. 

Eighteen ninety-three was the last summer 
passed on Cape Cod, and by 1894 the family 
concluded to make a change, going that year 
and in 1895 to Rockport on Cape Ann, to 
Turk's Head Inn, a place twice revisited in 
ensuing years. At each summer place they 
went, Mrs. Leonard soon made a little circle of 
friends who gathered about her to listen to her 
lively talk and comment, won by her ever 
ready sympathy and cordial friendliness. 
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It was a great pleasure to their friends to 
have the Bentons return to Springfield in 1892 
for a few years. Mary Benton was now the 
wife of Dr. .Suter, and the family, always 
favorites, received a warm welcome on returning. 

In 1897, a new interest came to Mrs. Leonard 
in the marriage of her daughter Anna to Eustace 
Bradley, a young Englishman for several 
years resident in this country. Mr. Bradley 
was in business in Pittsfield and there he and 
his wife took a house and started housekeeping. 
Sorely as Mrs. Leonard missed her eldest 
daughter, on whom she was very dependent, 
it was still a great pleasure to visit her in her 
home and again meet people whom she had 
formerly known in Pittsfield. The wedding 
occupied her fully during the spring and at the 
time Mrs. Livermore made her last visit to 
Springfield to attend it. Mrs. Leonard writes 
to Mrs. Poor in June: 

"My dear friend: 

Yours and Agnes* sweet letter and sympathy 
at the time of Nannie's wedding, were very precious 
to me. I should long ago have answered them but 
for various things which have occupied me and made 
me put off from day to day, writing to the many 
friends who were so kind at that time. I have been 
at Pittsfield, Newport and Greenfield since then, 
making visits, and have had lots of things to do 
since the wedding. I find that my frequent letters 
to Nannie interfere with my other writing. On 
Monday Kate and I go to Newcastle, New Hampshire, 
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for three or four weeks. Nasmie and her basboiid 
were here for a little visit two weeks ago. Our little 
dog Gleimy, goes back and forth between his two 
homes, is now with Nannie, who is his real owner. 

1 went with Kate to Newport in June to spend a 
few days with my nncle, Mr. Tweedy. He is 85 years 
old and quite feeble, yet goes to his chib every day 
and has since been at Lenox with his niece. Ify 
annt, who died in 1891, had a very excellent nurse 
who remains with him. The house, once so full of 
Hfe, seemed strangely ciuiet and sad, yet everything 
very comfortable. We had kmg drives every day 
and enjoyed the wonderful beauties of seashore 
there. Professor James had just been there, to read 
Mr. Tweedy the address he was about to defiver at 
the unveiUng of the Shaw memorial. Colonel Shaw 
was almost like a son to Mr. T^-eedy. On our way 
home we spent a day and night with Mrs. Johnson 
at the prison. I have not been there since 1883, 
when Clara Barton was there, owing to my invahd 
state for many years. I saw prison and farm all 
very thoroughly. I was rolled about in a chair (pre- 
sented by our dear Miss Chickering) through the long 
corridors, so I was not tired. I can only say that 
Mrs, Johnson is a very wonderful woman. What 
she has accomplished is astonishing, not only the 
perfect discipline and the spirit which prevails there 
of order and obedience; but the industries, the farm- 
ing and the financial showing are very satisfactory. 

Mrs. Johnson is much changed. She has grown 
stem and reserved, but the warm heart shows and 
her sympathy with the prisoners is perfect, though 
she fully comprehends what they are. Where will 
her equal ever be fotmd, I wonder? Does our dear 
Miss Chickering's spirit know and see this realizing 
of her hopes and plans. How long ago it seems since 
you came here in 1869 to talk over the subject, and 
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since Mrs. Patch and I stayed with you and went 
to the St. Paul's chapel meeting. Many of those 
are gone who worked for the 'cause' in those days, 
but how the work has gone on! 

Mrs. Johnson has a bewitching brown and white 
curly spaniel who thinks he owns the prison and 
who frisked before us into chapel, workrooms and 
bams and who showed great jealousy of the sheep 
which Mrs. Johnson fed with bread crusts. I en- 
joyed being there very much, and talked a little to 
the women at chapel service. 

Please forgive my long silence. 1 have you much 
and often in my thoughts and shall try to get you 
here this Fall. Give my love to Mr. Poor and tell 
him I long to talk to him about the tarifF. How 
good Senator Hoar's letter is this morning, showing 
how impossible it was to pass the bill without com- 
promise as to hides, leather, etc. Does not Mr. 
Poor think as I do, that the trustees of Brown Uni- 
versity are right about President Andrews? A man 
who is so wrongheaded about silver must lack judg- 
ment, 1 think, in everything. 

Give much love to Agnes and Lucy and believe 
me, dear friend, ever lovingly 

C. T. LEONARD." 

Her daughter's wedding, with the attendant 
exertion, proved too much for Mrs. Leonard, 
and after her return from Newcastle she had 
another winter of semi-invalidism which, though 
not of a serious nature, incapacitated her for 
any serious exertion. 

This autumn brought the first break in 
the Howard family. Miss Kate Howard, who 
had been in very ill health for more than a 
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year, died in December. She had been ill at 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, all the simmier, 
the family having rented their pleasant home 
in Falmouth in hopes that Miss Kate ¥rould 
benefit by the change. At the latter end of 
the summer she grew much worse and was 
brought home to die. Her death, beloved as 
she was, affected a wide circle, and Mrs. Leonard, 
to whom the Howards were as sisters, was 
absorbed in it. She writes Mrs. Poor, December 
18th, 1897: 

"My dear friend: 

Your delightful letter reached me in Newcastle 
N. H., where Kate and I spent three weeks in August. 
I was much interested in your description of tlie grand- 
children and the happy family party at Andover. 
I came home the last of August, feeling very well, 
but was taken sick as soon as I reached home and 
have not been out of the house since early in Septem- 
ber. Much of the time I have been confined to my 
room and several weeks to my bed. I am some- 
what better now and long for fresh air. My plans 
for visiting Nannie had, of course, to be given up, 
but she comes down once a month to see us. 

Our dear friend Kate Howard died December 1st, 
after many months of suffering. Her loss is very 
great to her family and her many friends. She was 
very dear to me. 

I have had a long and pleasant letter from Mrs. 
Willard lately, now 83 years of age. She is still with 
her son in California, and it is sad she should be so 
far from all her friends. . . . 

Have you seen Walter Wyckoff's papers in Scrib^ 
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iters t called the 'Workers?* I have been greatly 
interested in them. What does Mr. Poor think of 
the appointment of Mr. McKenna to the supreme 
bench? I see President Andrews is now praising 
General Lee to the skies, on top of his silver follies. 
He must be a crank, I think. 

Please tell Agnes that a little scrap I sent to the 
Century nearly three years ago, is coming out in 
January, rather stale, I think. It is an open letter 
and treats of some of our old past doings. It may 
interest you, but if it was worth printing, should 
have been used earlier, I think. I supposed it had 
been thrown away, till I received the proof, though 
Agnes told me not to be sure of that. What is Agnes 
doing in the way of writing? I have read 'Brothers 
and Strangers' several times, with delight. 

I had a pleasant call last month from Mrs. Cod- 
man, who always brings me interesting news. I 
also had one in October from Mrs. Johnson (of the 
Women's Prison) in high spirits, telling me all about 
Miss Hayes' wedding and her visit to Bishop and Mrs. 
Hare at Lake Mohonk. Her pleasures had done her 
good, I could well see. 

To-day week is Christmas, and I suppose brings 
lots to do in yoitr family with so many children. Kate 
is full of shopping, and being now housekeeper, has 
been making fruit cake, and mince pie meat. 

With much affection 

Most truly yours, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

The spring of 1898 brought to Mrs. Leonard 
the great joy of her later years in the birth of 
her little granddaughter, who was called Mary 
Temple after the young aunt who had died 
ten years before. With her passionate love 
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for babies, this child went straight to her 
grandmother's heart and aroused her interest 
more than had anything in years. She would 
spend all her time watching the baby, and 
firmly believed it the most interesting child 
alive. To watch little Mary's growth and 
development gave her grandmother a desire 
to live as long as she could and she was very 
happy. She writes of her birth to Mrs. Poor: 

"I hope our little girl will be a source of happiness 
to us all, as you so kindly say. 'Children are the 
heritage of the Lord/ as the Psalmist says; but the 
full quiver which he calls blessed seems not to be 
desired by many of our countrywomen. The baby 
is to have our dear Mary's name, Mary Temple, 
dear too for my aunt's sake, for whom my Mary was 
named. 

Our little dog Glenny, who is Nannie's dog, is 
with her. He is very jealous, Kate writes, and can- 
not be made to look at the baby. 

I saw Agnes' book of stories advertised and sent for 
it at once. I devoured it, and my two nephews, 
young men of 25 and 24, are absorbed in them. I 
went there to tea last night and found Temple deaf 
and blind to all about him, reading a 'Modem Ven- 
geance,' and after tea he went out and left his brother 
Grenville buried in the book all the evening. 

I read the 'Little Fool' two or three times over 
in the Century and again in this book. How delicious 
the local hits are about South Boston and Aunt 
Caroline and Shelbume Prison and Mary Murray. 
It is a capital story. They are better, I think, than 
Mary E. Wilkins, though hers are perfect in their 
way." 
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Mrs. Leonard spent several weeks with 
Nannie in Pittsfield that summer, much better, 
in fact, quite well in health. She enjoyed the 
bracing mountain air and lovely drives. Her 
diary is full of the baby's progress and sweet- 
ness, and at the same time, the daily notes of 
the Spanish war which was an absorbing 
subject to all good people that year. A thor- 
ough newspaper reader, she expressed her 
disgust repeatedly for the women she met, 
many of them ardent suffragists and considering 
themselves au fait in the events of the day, 
but who read the newspapers cursorily or not 
at all. **Why,*' she said, **I went to a tea 
with Nannie at Mrs. B's and only one or two 
of the women present had heard of the surrender 
of Manila the day before!" She was equally 
disgusted in the summer of 1900, during the 
Boxer uprising in China, to find the same in- 
difference amongst intelligent women. Our 
ambassador and the various European am- 
bassadors were shut up in Pekin, no news 
coming from them day after day to the out- 
side world. Mrs. Leonard, who was at Rock- 
port during that time, was eagerly perusing 
the Boston Herald for news and was amazed 
to hear her companion, a positive old lady, 
remark that she "did not read the newspapers 
in summer, she allowed herself that much 
vacation." "Can you imagine how she can 
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help it?" Mrs. Leonard exclaimed when telling 
of this episode. 

The death of Miss Lucinda Howard in 
January of 1809, was a severe loss to Mrs. 
Leonard. This lifelong beloved friend had 
grown more dear to her with each succeeding 
year, and her loss was even greater than Miss 
Kate's. The Howard sisters at home had now 
dwindled to Miss Sophy, and in her was con- 
centrated all the affection borne toward the 
others. They had sold their old home several 
years before and built a new one on School 
street in the rear of the other. Mrs. Leonard 
at first mourned for the loss of the old house, 
so dear in its associations, but after they 
moved she was wont to say they had taken all 
the household fairies with them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

In the summer a second little daughter, 
called Rose, came to the Bradleys. Mrs. 
Leonard loved the baby dearly, but so great 
was her devotion to Mary that she did not 
have so much attention to spare for little Rose. 
She writes in October to Mrs. Poor: 



"You ask about Nannie. She had a little girl 
born August 28th, whose name is Rose Anstruther, 
the first name for one of Mr. Bradley's sisters, the 
middle name is his and was his grandmother's. They 
are all well. Little Mary is twenty months old, talks 
a great deal and is what Winnie calls 'awfully cute.' 
Winnie lived with me six years and now is Nannie's 
cook. Her sister lived here seven years, and they 
two have been with us in joy and sorrow, weddings 
and funerals, and Winnie feels as if little Mary be- 
longed to her. ... I was there two weeks in 
October. As you say, we grow young in our babies 
of the second generation. I sometimes think I love 
little Mary Ixjst of all, but we cannot measure love, 
('ertainly her little prattle and sweet ways arc a 
precious joy, and she loves me too. We have great 
fun calling and feeding some hens and ducks of the 
neighbors, and cultivating, also, some friendly cats 
and dogs. Little Mary says everything and goes 
through 'Alice in Wonderland* with some word or 
gesture for every picture. 'Cross old Queen' or 
Himipty Dumpty says, 'do-do' spreading out her 
little hands. She is a little fairy, very fair with 
pink cheeks, and little nodding yellow curls all over 
her head. She does not look much like us. Little 
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Rose is dark haired and dark eyed and does not look 
like my babies. . . . 

I see Mrs. Morton is appointed as Mrs. Johnson's 
successor and probably is most fitted to be, but as 
you say, who can fill that great woman's place? 
(Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson died this summer, suddenly, 
while attending the Prison Congress in London.) I 
heard Bishop Whipple, her great friend, preach in 
Portsmouth this summer and met him afterwards. 
He was full of her, and said he had just had a letter 
from the Bishop of Rochester, at whose house in 
London she died. I am thankful I visited her two 
years ago in June. I saw everything, the prison, 
farm and all, stayed twenty-four hours. Kate was 
with me. She had a premonition then that her end 
was not far distant. A Christian 1 was she not in- 
deed, one who had served Jesus in the persons of 
those he names in his great parable? 'Sick, naked 
and in prison,' she 'came unto them,' she gave them 
all and to the end, and she has 'entered into the joy 
of her Lord,' if any one has and we believe his 
words. I often think of the old working days for 
the prison so long ago, and how they brought me 
your precious friendship and Mr. Poor's. . . . 

My Katie keeps house now and I am rather on the 
shelf, though pretty well. I, however, keep the 
sterner details in hand, the purse and account book, 
the yard and the cellar, having the house repainted, 
fences rebuilt, and sidewalk, etc. 

My old friends and neighbors are dying one by 
one, few are left. This year has taken some of the 
nearest. I shall be 71 this month. 

I made a pleasant visit in October to Worcester 
to Mrs. John G. King. Did you ever know her? You 
must have known her husband, who came from 
Salem. She was his second wife and was Miss But- 
man ; lives now in her father's lovely old place. 
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We are at the end of the century and now will 
come the old dispute as to whether 1900 is the old or 
new century. Of course it completes the nineteenth 
But no one living can remember when the nineteenth 
began. 

With love to Agnes, Mary and Lucy and their 
dear father and much for yourself, 

Ever yours, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

A few weeks later Mrs. Leonard with her 
daughter Kate visited Mrs. Poor for the last 
time. They had seen each other but little 
for many years, but the affection between 
them was as strong as ever and their frequent 
correspondence kept them in touch with one 
another. The few days together were enjoyed 
to the utmost in reminiscence of the past and 
renewing old memories. Mrs. Leonard often 
spoke of the enjoyment of that visit and as 
such pleasures had been so little within her 
reach for years, they were more remembered. 

Another sorrow came in the spring, in the 
death of Mrs. Leonard's only sister, Mrs. Liver- 
more, who had been in failing health for some 
months. Of the brothers and sisters, only 
two were left, the eldest and the youngest. 
She mourned this sister's loss and the separa- 
tion of many years. Mrs. Leonard used to 
say of Mrs. Livermore that she was the most 
amiable person she had ever seen, and never 
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could she remember hearing one cross word 
from Anna. 

Mrs. Leonard was very well all through the 
spring and summer, but after a change of air 
at the seashore, she returned home to be at- 
tacked with a severe case of inflammatory 
rheumatism. So severe was it that her daugh- 
ters felt great anxiety as to her recovery and 
she herself, always despondent in illness, had 
no hope of recovery. But after many weary 
weeks of illness, the disease slowly succumbed 
to treatment and to the surprise of everyone, 
by the following spring, left her, apparently 
as well as before. The only marked change 
was in the appearance of her hands, which even 
at her age, had been till that time soft and 
shapely. The rheumatism changed them 
wholly, and although she could use them 
freely, they never again looked natural. 

Her last letter, extant, to Mrs. Poor, written 
in February of 1901, when she was slowly im- 
proving, alludes to the death of Queen Victoria, 
in which and the obsequies following, Mrs. 
Leonard took the deepest interest. She re- 
membered well the Queen's accession, and its 
attending events were probably more deeply 
impressed upon her memory through the in- 
tense absorption of her old aunts in all matters 
English. 
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"Springfield, Feb. 25, 11)01. 
My dear friend: 

I have two letters from you, a great pleasure, 
and they tell me that Mary and her husband are so 
much better that I am very thankful to know it. 
What a relief to you all. Hard as pain and sickness 
are to bear, I think the friends who witness it all 
really suffer most. Extreme illness makes the suf- 
ferer almost indifferent to suffering. ... I 
return your friend's letter and although as you say, 
the newspapers gave full accounts of the stately 
oljsequics of the lamented good Queen, it is very 
interesting to read from the pen of an eye witness 
the details. My cousin, Mary Rose*s husband, Sir 
Stanley Clarke, has been an equerry to the Prince 
for more than twenty years. Also private secretary 
to the Princess, a great favorite, I am told, with 
everyone on account of his agreeable disposition. 
I dare say the accession of the King will 1>e for his 
advantage. I have just bought Fry^'s London for 
1899. I have been studying up Heralde College 
in Dodd's Manual of Dignities and I must get the 
life of *Fat Mary' as the Duchess of Teck was com- 
monly called. I see the new Queen has been an ar- 
dent philanthropist, as also the Duchess of Sutherland. 
I wrote Agnes fo fully about ourselves, I have nothing 
more to tell you. only that I rejoice in the continued 
good health of yourself and Mr. Poor and it is al- 
ways a great joy to hear from you. I hope another 
pleasant summer at Andover is before you. 

It will soon be summer, although March always 
seems the longest part of the winter. I cannot go up 
to see my children in Pittsfield, as I have the last 
three years at this season, as I am still tmable to leave 
the house. That is the greatest privation I have, 
and Nannie cannot bring the children here often. 
It is too much of a job. There is nothing like grand- 
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children. Little Mary was begging to go out and 
swing in the hammock, the other day. Nannie said, 
•We don't do that in winter.* *It isn't winter," Mary 
said, 'it is Ash Wednesday.' Her smart speeches 
are all recorded for our benefit. God bless my very 
dear friend. Much love to your good husband and 
all your daughters. 

Your loving friend, 

C. T. LEONARD." 

The tranquil days passed from week to 
month for the next two years, each day like 
another, at times saddened by the death of some 
dear friend, as the circle narrowed. But life 
was sweet and each year seemed to bring its 
tale of peaceful happiness and content. The 
little granddaughters were the absorbing in- 
terest of Mrs. Leonard's life and she never 
wearied of being with them and watching 
their development. 

The peace of her declining years, however, 
was rudely arrested by the sudden death of 
her son-in-law, Mr. Bradley, in the summer 
of 1903, after a short and violent illness. The 
sorrow consequent and the breaking up of the 
little home in Pittsfield, affected Mrs. Leonard 
deeply. Naturally her mind was more than 
ever absorbed in her daughter and the children, 
who came to Springfield after the death of 
Mr. Bradley to take up their abode with Mrs. 
Leonard. The sudden change and shock fell 
like a heavy weight upon her and though for 
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a time she went on in her usual course, the 
weight pressed more and more on her vitality. 

Immediately on her return to Springfield 
Mrs. Bradley fell ill with typhoid fever and 
although never very ill, her mother had the 
additional anxiety consequent upon her sick- 
ness. Mrs. Leonard's great consolation was 
in the continuous presence of the children, 
with whom she passed the larger part of her 
time. Nevertheless, their various little ill- 
nesses, for they were rather delicate and prone 
to the usual ailments of children, kept her in 
a state of uneasiness and she passed many a 
watchful night listening for a cough or other 
sounds of distress, which would not have 
disturbed a younger person. 

Through all the ensuing year a subtle change 
was taking place in her condition, not so much 
noticed by the family, who were constantly 
with her, as by outsiders; but slight evidence 
of a difference from her normal self could be 
discerned. 

In the early spring it was decided that Mrs. 
Bradley should take her two children and 
nurse and go to England to visit her husband's 
family. Mrs. Leonard heartily endorsed the 
plan and was active in assisting in the prepara- 
tions. She had become almost superstitious 
in her fear of upheaval in the various family 
plans and drew a long breath of relief when 
they actually sailed away. 
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Nannie's letters were then the great thing 
to anticipate, and each one» as it came, was 
eagerly read and re-read with constant pleasure. 

Her remaining daughter, Kate, hoped that 
the freedom from care would induce her to do 
many pleasant little things of a beneficial nature, 
as driving and going about in an easy, lassy 
way. But a sort of lethargy seemed to have 
taken hold of her and she put off every pleasure 
plan which invited exertion saying, **Not 
today." 

The Mortons were at Meriden, New Hamp- 
shire, a beautiful country village not far from 
Windsor, Vermont, and there Mrs. Leonard 
and Kate engaged board for the month of 
August. They had intended going there the 
previous year; but the illness and death of Mr. 
Bradley had changed all their plans. Shortly 
before the time fixed, Mrs. Leonard was taken 
suddenly ill, in the middle of the night, and 
for ten days or so was seriously sick. Although 
the doctor and nurse considered her condition 
not alarming, her daughter, well accustomed 
to her mother's various illnesses, perceived in 
it something different from former maladies. 
Dr. Breck's death, a month previous, was a 
severe loss, both as a physician and a friend, 
and he, for years acquainted with Mrs. 
Leonard's constitution, would perhaps have 
seen the difference. 

Naturally vigorous, however, she soon 
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rallied and was very desirous of the proposed 
change of air and scene in Meriden. So with 
much anxiety the journey was undertaken, 
and a night passed on the way at Windsor at 
the old tavern. Mrs. Leonard greatly enjoyed 
this, for she well remembered when a little 
girl of twelve years old, stopping there with her 
father on one of his long driving trips. 

Meriden was to her a source of delight. It 
was very comfortable and the kind landlord 
did all in his power to make her so. Surrounded 
by friends, for others than the Mortons were 
there, she would say each day how happy she 
was. She took great pleasure in the society 
of Mr. Bryant, an old Boston lawyer who had a 
country place in Meriden, and together they 
had many a long talk over the subjects in 
which they were both interested. But since 
her illness, a slight but evident failure in memory 
and mental powers was visible and she talked 
more volubly and emphatically than was 
natural. As the time approached for leaving, 
she did not seem so happy and said constantly 
to her daughter, **I don't know what the matter 
is, but I feel queer.'' 

A brief time after the return to Springfield, 
Mrs. Bradley and her family reached home. 
The reunion and the news and experiences she 
had to tell was a source of pleasure to her 
mother who took the deepest interest and 
delight in it all. 
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The family seemed soon settled down for a 
quiet winter, but early in November Mrs. 
Leonard's condition changed suddenly and 
markedly. She became very depressed and 
constantly dwelt on the peculiar feelings in her 
head, and of her fear that she should become 
insane. This condition was very soon followed 
by a slight shock which somewhat deprived 
her of the use of her left side. One shock 
followed another, and with them the depres- 
sion disappeared. Strange to say, she never 
appeared to perceive her incapacity and as she 
grew more ill, grew more hopeful of her 
recovery. It was very merciful, for she had 
had for many years a horror and dread of 
apoplexy, of which disease so many of her 
family had died. The lack of power in her 
hand and arm she alluded to once or twice as 
rheumatism, but nothing more. 

The last time Mrs. Leonard came down 
stairs was Thanksgiving Day. At her desire, 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Chapman with her son 
Grenville, then at home from Mexico on a 
vacation, and her daughter Heloise were 
present. She sat at the table during dinner 
and enjoyed it greatly, not realizing how sad 
a meal it was to the others. 

Her memory was failing constantly and her 
speech blurred, but a sudden application to 
recall some event in the distant past brought 
still a correct answer, and her memory of the 
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past still seemed clearer than did the memory 
of many of those about her. 

As she went up stairs Thanksgiving evening 
with great difficulty, a sudden, realizing sense 
of her condition seemed to come to her. She 
did not, mercifully, recognize the nature of her 
malady, but said she had again the severe 
rheumatism from which she had previously 
suffered. 

She asked for a nurse of her own accord, 
and seemed pleased and relieved at her coming. 
The downward course was rapid after this. 
Mrs. Leonard scarcely left her bed and after 
the first few days, lay in a sort of lethargy the 
greater part of the time. Occasionally she 
roused herself and asked for a book, which 
she could not read; and for her diary, which 
the strong force of habit kept in her mind. 
She made a few entries, sometimes correct, but 
difficult to read. About two weeks before 
her death she asked for her diary. The nurse 
brought it to her, open at the proper date, but 
Mrs. Leonard took the book and turning for- 
ward several pages to December 19th, her 
birthday, wrote in a firmer hand than usual: 
"My 76th birthday, and I am still alive. I 
feel very old and feeble." It was the last 
entry, and she never wrote in it again. When 
that day actually arrived, she was still living, 
but it had come to be a matter of hours how long 
her life would last. 
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Almost until the last, she asked at times 
that certain, psalms and hymns should be read 
to her and seemed to take much comfort in 
them. But she never spoke of dying, and 
often alluded to her recovery which, when 
conscious, she seemed fully to expect. It was 
the first severe illness she had ever had when 
no suggestion of death was made. 

Dr. Ware came to her about three weeks 
before her death and, but for a brief interval, 
was with her to the end. But the greater part 
of that time she was too ill to take pleasure 
in his company. The disease progressed 
rapidly, each day finding her weaker, and on 
December 22d at six o'clock in the evening 
she passed peacefully away, three days after 
the birthday she had prophetically noted in 
her diary. 

The funeral took place two days later in 
Christ Church, on Christmas eve, the church 
filled with the soft odors of Christmas greens. 
Surrounded by a small company of loving 
friends, she was laid to rest beside the husband 
whose loss she had mourned for fourteen years. 

Although so many years had passed since 
Mrs. Leonard had been engaged in public work, 
or had lived any but a secluded, private life, 
her death called forth some very gratifying 
tributes and memories from old friends. Three 
or four months after her death, Mr. Whiting 
wrote a special article on her work and character 
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for the Springfield Republican, laying emphasis 
on the broad and catholic qualities of her mind 
and interests. 

Miss Putnam, in a brief letter to the Re- 
publican, said of her: 

"Her strong intellect tended rather to espouse a 
cause than to hold the scales that weigh and balance, 
she would have been a better advocate than judge; 
but when her duty became clear to her, her noble nature 
triumphed over partisanship and made her do justice 
at any cost. What a friend she was to those she 
valued 1 Sincere even to severity, but loyal through 
and through, one of those rare persons with whom 
one could differ without disturbing the undercurrent 
of friendship. The world is richer for such a life 
as hers." 

Mr. Charles F. Donnelly, her co-worker on 
the Board of State Charities and one of her 
firmest friends, wrote of her: 

"I have just received the note containing the 
news of the last illness of your poor mother, to whom 
I was loyally attached, owing to our old friendship 
and my sincere regard for her real worth of character, 
her goodness of disposition, her intellectual ability 
and her love and interest in all that concerned hu- 
manity, and the welfare of others." 

I have tried, quite inadequately, to give 
some idea of Mrs. Leonard's character. A 
nature such as hers is difficult to describe. 
Her temperament was tender, emotional and 
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easily excited; but with an undercurrent of 
strong common sense which kept the balance. 
Her personality was impressive and few people 
could be long in the room with her, without 
feeling its influence. Her sympathies were 
always quickly roused and it required but a 
slight appeal to interest her in the welfare of 
others, and aid them, in forgetfulness of self. 

Her family feeling was strong, and through- 
out her life she maintained intercourse and 
correspondence with various relations who 
always kept in touch with her, if with no other 
members of the family. 

Her character was deeply influenced and 
molded by her husband. Married to him in 
early life, the constant contact with his strong, 
calm, fair-minded nature, guided and con- 
trolled her more emotional qualities. She 
often said, **I owe everything in life to him." 



ADDENDA 

THE appended articles are two, written by Mrs. 
Leonard, by special request, for the "Sunday 
Afternoon,'' a magazine published for a few 
years, in Springfield, during the middle seventies, and 
edited for a time by the Rev. Washington Gladden. 
They give an account of the Woman's Prison, as 
seen on her first visit about two years after it was 
opened. The second article, on "Women in Prison," is 
drawn from her own experiences with various female 
prisoners, something of their histories and the results 
of her work amongst them. 

They are interesting, as giving some idea of the 
work which was so absorbing to her at this period of 
her life. 
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A PRISON FOR WOMEN. 

The prison for women at Sherbom, Mass., was 
opened November 1, 1877. As only six months have 
elapsed since that time, its tdtimate success is not 
assured; but the rapidity and thoroughness with 
which it has been organized and its present constitu- 
tion, give promise of a satisfactory future. Time 
and space will not permit us to enter upon the great 
subject of prison discipline, which is endless, and 
which has deeply touched some of the greatest minds 
in our own and other countries. The enormous 
increase of crime and pauperism must ere long im- 
peratively claim a more thorough attention than 
it has yet received from the public. We must deal 
with it wisely, or be submerged by the rising tide. 
Here it can only be briefly stated that hitherto our 
system has been simply to punish without seeking to 
instruct and improve criminals. The condition of 
female convicts has been especially hopeless, not 
from unjust discrimination against them, but be- 
cause the burdens and the helplessness of the sex 
have made a careless and merely penal imprisonment 
more blighting to them than to men. 

About fifteen years ago good women in Boston 
and vicinity established a temporary asylum for 
discharged female convicts at Dedham, where they 
were received on leaving prison, instructed for a 
time, and furnished with employment. This in- 
stitution is still carried on, and its labors have been 
rewarded with reasonable success. The Springfield 
Home for Friendless Women, founded in 1865, has 
also devoted a part of its means to caring for dis- 
charged female convicts, with some encouraging 
results. Other institutions have afforded a shelter 
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to fallen women; and Sunday Schools in prisons, 
also, have long been maintained by Christian people. 
But the more thoughtful workers saw from the first 
that they were working only at the top of the tree, 
and must go to the root to accomplish real good in 
large measure. The necessity of making the term 
of imprisonment one also of instruction, was ap- 
parent; also the vital need of purifying the corrupted 
by personal contact with pure and good women, 
laboring among them in a spirit of love and sympathy. 

In 1870, after a preliminary meeting in Boston, 
where Governor Claflin presided and Henry Wilson 
took a prominent part, a memorial was presented 
to the Legislature, setting forth the need of separate 
prisons for women, and of better and reformatory 
discipline for all criminals. This was called "The 
Memorial of the Temporary Asylum for Discharged 
Female Prisoners in Dedham, and of the Springfield 
Home for Friendless Women and Children and of 
Others Concurring with Them." It was signed by 
a noble list of names, among them the late Chief 
Justice Chapman, Bishop Eastburn, Henry Wilson, 
J. G. Whittier, and many equally well-known citizens. 
The immediate result was the establishment of the 
Prison Commission of the State, and ultimately 
the building of the separate prison for women in the 
town of Sherbom. 

The site of the prison is very near the Boston 
and Albany railroad station at South Framingham, 
which gives the nearest access to the prison. South 
Framingham is a great railroad center, and an officer 
can go thither from any part of the State and return 
on the same day, an important matter in the cost 
of transporting convicts. The State purchased thirty 
acres of land in Sherbom for the site of the prison, 
on a fine knoll commanding an extensive view of the 
fair farms and groves of Middlesex county. A neigh- 
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boring pond affords an abundant water supply, and 
the facilities for drainage are excellent. 

The form of the building is a cross, with two 
more transverse sections, one across the front and 
one at the rear, the last for hospital use. It is so 
placed as to receive the direct rays of the sun during 
some part of the day on every room. The facilities 
for heating and ventilating are excellent. It was 
thought unnecessary to incur the expense of building 
strong cells for the ordinary class of female prisoners, 
and there are but forty-eight of these in the first 
division for the more refractory class. The other 
prisoners occupy small separate rooms, divided by 
brick partitions, each with a window; these are not 
more secure than the rooms used by lunatics in our 
hospitals. 

There are four divisions in the prison for the 
classification of convicts. The three higher divisions 
each contain a "privilege room," where prisoners who 
have obeyed the rules spend an hour each evening in 
orderly recreation under the supervision of matrons, 
before being locked in their rooms for the night at 
half-past seven. The usual hour for their locking 
up in county prisons is six o'clock. Four large cheer- 
ful dining-rooms are provided, and the women there 
eat their meals, always under supervision, at tabic 
from neat plates and basins, instead of being served 
in their separate cells from a tin pan, as in the county 
jails. Their food is the ordinary coarse prison fare, 
and they have no luxuries of any kind; but the vari- 
ous arrangements of their daily life are calculated 
to teach them neatness and decorum. 

Female prisoners are often mothers, and some- 
times give birth to children while in prison; there- 
fore a nursery department is essential in a woman's 
prison, where the poor little ones may be kept and 
cared for. It is a cheering sight to those visitors 
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who have been used to seeing prison babies tumbling 
about on stone floors, sleeping on a narrow iron bed 
in a strong cell with their mothers, and managing 
as they can during the working hours, to see the large 
room where these babies live by day, their plain 
warm clothing and neat little cribs, their wholesome 
food, and their happy little faces. In the nursery 
department are sixty rooms, each ten by twelve feet 
containing each a bed and a crib for mothers with 
infants. In the second story is a lying-in ward, with 
all the necessary appliances, where may always be 
found three or four women patients, most of them 
very young, and unmarried. These are nearly al- 
ways the neglected children of dissolute parents* 
whose miserable life has culminated here, but many 
of whom may be rescued from further degradation 
by the influences brought to bear upon them at this 
time. 

The hospital is detached from the rest of the 
group of buildings, for sanitary reasons. It is thirty- 
two feet wide by seventy-seven long, and three stories 
in height. A large elevator permits a sick person 
to be lifted on a bed to the upper stories. On the 
ground floor are the dispensary, with convenient 
wash-room, the doctor's sitting-room and several 
small wards for special cases. The dispensary is well 
supplied with medicines and surgical instruments. 
On the second floor is a large ward with space for 
twenty beds, delightfully sunny and airy; also bath- 
rooms, and a small room where the dead are laid 
until burial. A convalescent ward is on the third 
floor. Exquisite neatness prevails here as every- 
where in the prison. 

Only persons familiar with criminal women, can 
know to what variety of diseases they are subject. 
Intemperance, unchastity, abuse from male com- 
panions, neglected childbirth, hereditary taints, poor 
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food and clothing, — all these tell upon the frame 
of woman more surely than man's vices and sufferings 
do upon him. A day spent in the dispensary and 
hospital with the physician while she goes her rounds 
reveals an abyss of misery hitherto unguessed. Not 
only the peculiar disease which curses sins of licen- 
tiousness and the innocent offspring of sinners, but 
numerous surgical and other diseases demand humane 
care. Then, too, especially, is the prisoner susceptible 
to Christian influences. The kind care mingled with 
counsel awakens the dulled sensibilities, calls out 
love and gratitude, and Anally hope and desire for 
better life. When death alone brings freedom for 
the prisoner, the last hours are comforted with the 
ministrations of a faithful chaplain and with the 
companionship of women who can uplift the fainting 
spirit and teach it to look with assurance to God's 
love and mercy. 

In the central portion, and second story of the 
main group of buildings were two large work-rooms, 
one of which is now used for making cane chair bot- 
toms, the other for sewing. Several sewing-machines 
are in use here, and clothing is made in large quanti- 
ties for this prison, and recently for another state 
institution. A schoolroom in this story is occupied 
dnriiig six hours each clay. The women go in classes; 
about an hour is assigned to each class during the 
day, so that every woman receives that amount of 
instruction. The teacher is an experienced and 
judicious woman; the discipline perfectly good, and 
the interest taken in the studies quite remarkable. 
Most of the women are very ignorant. A large 
number are learning to read and write. Easy arith- 
metic and geography lessons are taught, and instruc- 
tive reading is given. 

In the basement are two large laundries, one 
for prison use, the other for outside washing, from 
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which a profitable income is derived for the support 
of the prison. Over the laundry is the prison kitchen 
and bakery, where the work is all done by prisoners 
under supervision. The chapel is a large hall in the 
third story on the front. Near it is the library, which 
as yet is not well supplied. Besides the Sunday 
services, the women assemble in the chapel every 
morning and evening for short devotional exercises. 
The chaplain, who is a woman, like all the officers, 
does not pretend to the office of a clergyman, but is 
simply a religious instructor, capable of interesting 
these simple minds by practical exhortation, and of 
leading the devotions in a reverent and interesting 
manner. She devotes all her time to personal effort 
among the prisoners, and her instructions are re- 
ceived with pleasure and profit. 

There are about twenty solitary work-rooms for 
special cases, and in the basement are the strong 
cells, where turbulent prisoners are confined for 
punishment. 

The matrons occupy comfortable rooms which 
command a view of the corridors between the cells 
or rooms. A pleasant dining-room for their use and 
an adjacent kitchen in the basement are well sup- 
plied with conveniences and comforts. They have 
also a large parlor on the second floor. The matrons 
are carefully selected for especial fitness from a great 
number of applicants. Thirty matrons and assist- 
ants are now employed. 

The superintendent may be either a man or woman, 
at the pleasure of the governor, who appoints; so also 
the steward and treasurer. All the other officers and 
subordinates within the prison must be women. There 
is among these a deputy superintendent, a chaplain, 
a physician, a school-mistress and a clerk. Governor 
Rice carried out the wishes of those persons who first 
sought the establishment of this prison, by appointing 
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a woman superintendent; the steward and treasurer, 
very appropriately is a man, experienced in the duties 
of his office — ^Colonel Whitton, formerly in charge 
of the House of Industry on Deer Island. His duties 
are wholly outside the prison, and are those of pur- 
chasing supplies and keeping money accounts. 

In the selection of the cliief officers Governor Rice 
has shown great care and discrimination. The super- 
intendent, physician and chaplain are all highly 
educated, and refined women of Christian character, 
who have undertaken their arduous labors for the 
sake of doing a good work. Not one was an appli- 
cant for the office, but all were induced to accept the 
situation, in consideration of the importance of the 
work itself. Mrs. Eudora C. Atkinson, the superin- 
tendent, was for many years a resident of Boston, 
where she is well known and appreciated. She 
possesses rare powers of organization and of control; 
and has the good physical health and serene tempera- 
ment, so necessary to carry out her design. It would 
be so distasteful to those ladies, to attempt here to 
describe their qualities in any way, that it is improper 
to say anything very personal, but only to mention 
that Dr. Eliza Mosher, the physician to the prison, 
has received a thorough medical education in Boston, 
and has the friendship and counsel of some eminent 
physicians there. She has had a good general practice 
since, which must have been more agreeable than 
her present hard and repulsive work. She has had 
excellent success in the prison with the babies, as 
well as with the women, and has already encountered 
some very serious cases. It is almost impossible 
not to dwell upon the pleasing appearance of the 
matrons generally; the quiet goodness and refine- 
ment of manners so plainly evident among them. 
Great care has been taken, not only to choose them, 
but to guide and instruct them in their duties. 
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The superintendent lives in a house separate from 
yet adjacent to the prison, where also the steward 
and his family live. This house is very pleasant and 
home-like. The prison is adorned and beautified 
with plants in many rooms, and though rigidly plain 
has an air of cheerfulness and womanly care every- 
where. 

The question naturally will be asked whether it 
is well to make a prison too attractive and comfort- 
able: crime should be punished. These women are 
usually grave offenders against the peace and order 
of society; why should they be gratified by pleasant 
sights and bright, clean quarters? In the first place 
the loss of liberty is a terrible privation, especially 
when the term of confinement is long. Most persons 
will bear any hardship rather than be confined, even 
in a pleasant place. Then, too, the depraved women 
of our prisons are indifferent at first to the things 
which please a higher taste. The dark and filthy 
slums of Boston are far more charming to them than 
the clean and sunny prison. The work is hateful to 
their idle habits; and being unpaid, it has no motive 
to incite them to performance. The silent, separate 
rooms, the quiet work-room, try them inexpressibly. 
There is no danger that the prison will be too tempting. 
They long for the intoxicating drinks, the low carousals 
of their usual life, and when discharged from an or- 
dinary prison, with no reformatory influence, eagerly 
rush into the old haunts, and begin anew the foul 
life. Most ot these women never knew a decent 
home. Here for the first time they learn cleanli- 
ness and order. And here under the long sentence 
now allowed to "vagrants," under which term most 
unchaste women are sentenced, there is time to 
acquire new habits, and to lose in a great measure 
the passion for strong drink. It has been found 
in the experience of the Asylum at Dedham and 
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other similar institutions, that very degraded women 
can usually be reclaimed, if they will consent to stay 
long enough under the influence of the institution. 
Gradually they learn that there is something better 
than their old life. They acquire skill in manual 
labor, and then take an interest in it. But above all 
they find in the good news of the Gospel the solution 
of all life's mysterious sorrows. The unselfish nature 
of the care and aid which they receive from others 
deeply impresses them. Wonderful has been the 
change and restoration in many apparently hopeless 
cases. The trouble has been usually in cases of 
failure, that at first the restraint was too irksome, 
the desire for old indulgence too strong. Already 
in the prison a change for the better has begun among 
a large number. It is a most interesting sight to see 
the large assembly in the chapel at evening, orderly, 
meek, joining with pleasure in singing the "Gospel 
Hymns," so popular everywhere. 

It was a matter of serious doubt before the open- 
ing of the prison, whether such desperate characters 
as some female prisoners are could be governed by 
officers of the weaker sex. Persons unfamiliar with 
convicts have very little idea of the violence and 
turbulence common among women of dissipated 
habits. A refractory female prisoner pouring forth a 
volley of profanity and obscenity, resisting all at- 
tempts at control, is a terrible sight. Fearful struggles 
sometimes take place in prisons with such women, 
who are beyond measure irritating; and male officers 
are- occasionally rough and brutal in dealing with 
them. It was foreseen and foretold that the ladies 
in charge of the new prison would meet with terrible 
difficulties in their enforcement of discipline, of order 
and diligent industry. Legislators and experienced 
prison officers shook their heads doubtfully or scorn- 
fully, and a Hampden senator strongly asserted in 
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debate against the proposed prison that "no woman 
could govern a ferocious woman!" — a phrase received 
with uproarious laughter, but too truly appropriate. 
No one better knew that than the women who were 
most anxious to secure the prison under female govern- 
ment. Ferocious indeed are they, when long habits 
of intoxication, joined to ignorance and strong passions, 
are subjected to the restraints of a prison. But the 
* 'experiment" had already been tried successfully 
in England, where at the great prison for women at 
Wodling, women alone had been for several years in 
charge of eight hundred convicts, and had maintained 
far better discipline than male officers had previously 
been able to preserve. At the "Tombs" prison in 
New York, also, Flora Foster, for thirty years matron, 
has exercised a power of control over refractory women 
far beyond that of any man. 

Soon after the opening of the prison a woman was 
transferred there from a neighboring jail, with great 
indignation on her part. She came threatening all 
sorts of revenge, and the officers who brought her 
said that "no prison was strong enough to hold her." 
The women's prison is not strong. Its strength is 
partly on the principle of the Lush intermediate prison 
in Ireland, that "the stro'ngest wall is no wall," and is 
rather a moral than a physical repression. This 
woman began at once to create disturbance, and had 
she not met with wise management, might have caused 
such an insurrection as we shudder to imagine. It 
became necessary to call in the assistance of three 
strong men from the yard to take her to the punish- 
ment cell. This was done, however, under the per- 
sonal direction of the superintendent, and no violence 
or abuse could occur on the part of the men, however 
irritated they were. For a time she was wholly un- 
subdued; but at the end of ten days she returned to 
her work in a peaceful, orderly and obedient manner. 
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She told one of the ladies of the prison commission 
that "Mrs. Atkinson's patience and kindness had 
conquered her." Other outbreaks have taken place. 
Three young girls were seen by the writer, each with 
her window entirely closed by boarding, as a punish- 
ment for smashing every light of glass. "I shall 
never do so again/' said one, after spending several 
days in this gloomy apartment. All returned to 
obedience soon. The firmness of discipline; the 
inevitable punishment for breach of rules; the reward 
for good conduct equally sure, have the same effect 
that we see in a family, where firm, kind, strict rule 
prevails, and the good of all is sought. 

The superintendent has shown great womanly 
sense in clothing the prisoners. Each division has 
a dress of blue check of a different pattern, and one 
sees directly to which grade a woman belongs. Neat 
white aprons are worn on Sundays by the upper 
grades. Night-dresses and pocket handkerchiefs are 
provided for all, to teach cleanly habits; and the 
expense thus incurred is very small. Feeble prisoners 
have warm flannels when ordered by the doctor. 
Every woman looks perfectly neat; the hair always 
smooth, feet well clad, but everything plain and 
coarse. The babies look so comfortable, their clothing 
is so suitable, it gladdens a motherly heart to see 
them. The ladies of the Advisory Board of the 
Prison Commission constantly visit the prison, and 
assist the commissioners in making rules and regula- 
tions for its government. They also, with the aid of 
the managers of the Temporary Asylum at Dedham, 
make provision for the employment of discharged 
prisoners. As we previously stated, the great obstacle 
to the successful working of the prison is its over- 
crowding, which interferes with classification and 
separation. At present, June 1, 1878, there are in the 
prison four hundred and thirty-nine women and 
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fifty-one children under eighteen months old, that 
being the limit of age which is fixed by law for prison- 
ers to retain their children with them. One hundred 
and thirty-three women with four infants have been 
discharged. Ten infants and five adults have died 
in prison; twenty-two infants have been born there. 
This is the record for six months. The constant 
and rapid increase by sentencing makes it difficult 
to know how so many prisoners may be accommodated. 

Various kinds of labor are being performed — 
among others knitting both by hand and machine; 
also corset making by hand and sewing-machine, all 
by contract; also a good deal of dress-making and 
sewing. 

The law is most strictly enforced which forbids 
officers to receive "perquisites or emoluments" other 
than the regular salary. The superintendent requires 
that the slightest service rendered by a prisoner to 
an officer be paid for to its full value to the Common- 
wealth. A siniilar strictness in other state and 
county institutions would be a great reform; the 
amount of perquisites received by officers through 
sewing and other labors taken from inmates and 
prisoners, is very great, and a large leak in the public 
treasury. 

There are yet many difficulties to overcome, many 
knots to be untied in the development of the Women's 
Prison. The Board of Commissioners who have it 
in charge have a grave responsibility, and laborious 
duties to perform. They receive no payment for 
their services, which have been undertaken in a 
missionary spirit and with a desire to create a new 
and more enlightened and Christian system in dealing 
with convicts. But during the years when the es- 
tablishment of this prison was so earnestly sought 
amid so many discouragements, against so strong 
a tide of opposition, there was ever visible the strong 
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guiding and sustaining hand of that Providence who 
cares for the outcast and the fallen. Thus far all 
has gone on steadily progressing. If God's servants 
are faithful He will aid them in this and in every 
other good work. 

It is not well that names should be published 
of any of those men and women who have striven 
to do their part for this or any similar object. But 
two names we must introduce — that of a good man 
gone to his rest, and a good woman who is approach- 
ing the close of her earthly labors, and who probably 
will not long be with us; who has not had the strength 
to witness the realization of her cherished wishes. 
The latter is Miss Hannah B. Chickering of Dedham, 
the founder of the Dedham Asylum for discharged 
female prisoners, for thirty years devoted to labors 
in prison Sunday School teaching, and the person 
who first sought the establishment of the Women's 
Prison and organized all the efforts made for it. The 
former is our honored ex-governor, judge, law professor, 
and benevolent citizen, foremost always in good 
works, Emory Washburn of Cambridge. This was 
one of his last labors on earth, entered into with all 
the zeal and enthusiasm of his earlier years. 

CLARA T. LEONARD. 
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WOMEN IN PRISON. 

When it was first proposed to build a separate 
prison for women in Massachusetts, it excited much 
surprise that there could be so many convict women 
in the state as to require a prison for five hundred. 
Pew persons were aware that at the time the act 
establishing the prison was passed — in June, 1874 — 
there were more than eight hundred women con- 
stantly imprisoned in the state, in jails, work-houses 
and houses of correction. Since that time this number 
has increased much more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. Persons interested in such reforms have be- 
gun to inquire into the nature of the offences which 
women commit, and the causes which bring so many 
of the weaker sex into prison. It is not in order to 
gratify a prurient taste that we propose to discuss 
this subject — one which may not be entirely examined 
without encountering painful and revolting details. 
It is in the hope that more enlightenment on the 
general topic may awaken an interest in the minds 
of Christian people, which will lead to the cure of 
many existing evils and to the prevention of still 
more, that we propose to give such facts in general 
as may be publicly discussed. 

We find in prison, among women as also among 
men, persons who are law-breakers, yet hardly to be 
rightly named criminals. Also outside the prisons 
there are thousands who are habitually law-breakers 
and criminals also of a very mischievous class, who 
are not arrested or punished, merely because they 
do not openly disturb the public peace. No one 
makes complaint of them, and so long as they keep 
out of sight they pursue their lives of vice without 
interference: the number of drunkards, prostitutes, 
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gamblers and violators of the liquor laws, who con- 
tinue undisturbed in their sins, is far greater than 
that of the same class who are detected and punished. 
It is partly a matter of luck and chance which shall 
suffer and which shall escape. But the troublesome 
ones who are unprotected by friends are generally 
those who receive legal punishment. 

Women convicts are usually sentenced for one of 
three classes of offences, — drunkenness, unchastity 
and larceny: the order in which we have placed 
them indicates their relative prevalence. 

I. The drunkards, as among men, are most 
numerous, and consist chiefly of Irish women, at 
or past middle age. These are the law-breakers who 
are not criminals. They are often dishonest, some- 
times unchaste; but a very large number of them 
are simply persons who have become slaves to the 
drinking habit, and who are not very bad when free 
from the influence of strong drink. They belong 
to a class of persons who habitually drink beer and 
whisky without going so far as seriously to disturb 
the peace of society; but for some reason these are 
unfavorably affected, and descend rapidly to a de- 
graded and hopeless state. For many years the 
ladies habitually visiting our county prisons as Sun- 
day School teachers have been touched with pity 
for the condition of these women, {in<l have seen 
that little could be done for them until public opinion 
demanded a wiser system of laws by which they may 
be restrained. They usually labor under the delu- 
sion, which seems common among all inebriates, that 
they both can and will reform. This however they 
are really unable to do without assistance; the first 
necessity being that they^ should be compelled to 
abstain long enough from alcohol for the body to 
recover from its effects. The physical craving for 
the accustomed stimulant is almost irresistible; and 
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an ignorant, debased person is especially incapable 
of resistance. 

The foolishness of punishing habitual drunkards 
by a short imprisonment or by the imposition of a 
fine is so evident that it seems hardly necessary to 
dwell upon it. Drunkards must be restrained as 
lunatics are. with the hope of cure and for the pro- 
tection of society; and they must be restrained for a 
long time. We must finally come to see the urgent 
need of restraining some of these persons for life. 
They will in some cases always be dangerous when 
at liberty. The restraint should be humane, and 
they should if possible earn their support. Drunk- 
enness is generally regarded as a trivial offence, es- 
pecially by magistrates who have large powers of 
discretion allowed to them as to length of sentence. 
They are apt to give the minimum length even to 
old offenders. As civilization advances, it will be 
seen that a whole life of idleness and debauchery is a 
grave offence, and requires effectual discipline. In 
the Women's Prison at Sherbom habitual drunkards 
and vagrants may be confined for two years, thus 
affording a reasonable chance for reform. This is a 
longer sentence than is possible under present laws 
at our county jails; but is not a new thing nor a 
discrimination against women, as both men and 
women by a law of 1869 have since that year been 
subject to a sentence of two years for these offences, 
to the State work-house at Bridgewater. It is un- 
fortunate that the magistrates still err very fre- 
quently in sending thoroughly dissolute persons on a 
short sentence to the reformatory prison, from an 
unreflecting clemency, which spares the rod and 
spoils the offender. 

It may interest humane persons to know the 
details of two or three specimen cases which have 
fallen under the personal observation of the writer, 
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and which illustrate the condition of habitual drunk- 
ards in prison. These cases will be recognized by 
those who have known the unfortunates described. 
They are not peculiar, and are among those which 
are found capable of reformation, if properly dealt 
with in time. 

M. R . a Welsh woman, served over fifty 

sentences in one house of correction in Massachusetts, 
besides one term of two years at the Bridgewater 
work-house and repeated imprisonments in Hartford 
and elsewhere of which we have no record. She died 
of delirium tremens in an almshouse. She had been 
a respectable wife and mother, but for many years 
before her death had lost sight of her family. She 
was an excellent laundress, and during one of her 
short periods of sobriety earned nine dollars a week 
in a laundry. When sober she had many good quali- 
ties; was kind and patient in attending upon the 
sick at the work-house, and really desired to reform. 
Strangely, too, she always expected to do so until 
the end. When intoxicated she was a rapacious 
thief, plundering shops and hall-ways, and a notorious 
"bruiser." Like all confirmed drunkards, she re- 
garded a short sentence as a temporary mischance 
of little moment; again deferring for a short period 
the always intended reform. But when she received 
a sentence of two years to the work-house she was 
wild with grief and excitement and felt herself most 
unjustly treated. One of the lady visitors of the 
prison heard of her sentence and went to see her 
at the lock-up. She was crouching upon a low seat, 
rocking herself violently to and fro, exclaiming with 
a sort of wail: "And what would me fayther say, 
if he could see me this day, — me that has rared sivin 
childun?" The father and the seven children had 
apparently been forgotten during the forty previous 
short imprisonments, but the long one brought her 
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to a sense of her degradation. For several months 
after her release from Bridgewater she kept sober, 
worked well and saved a little money; always keep- 
ing up friendly relations with the managers of the 
"Home for the Friendless;" but was too old and con- 
firmed in bad habits for permanent reform. Poor 
M. is still remembered with tender pity by a few 
who knew the real woman under the crust of infirmity. 

Occasionally a New England woman of tolerable 
education falls into the habit of intemperance and 
becomes a frequent inmate of prisons. This is rare, 
but instances occur where the downfall is very con- 
spicuous, and the following case is one of which the 
subject was once highly respectable — a wife and 
mother of a family who had given her up at last in 
despair. 

M. C , an American woman of very pleasing 

appearance, about forty years of age, was another 
case of confirmed drtmkenness and repeated imprison- 
ment, going out only to return in a. few days or hours 
to the prison. Many efforts were made by the ladies 
who visited the prison to reclaim her. At one time 
she was engaged as housekeeper to a family in a 
neighboring town, where the mistress of the family 
was an invalid. She proved an invaluable person, 
and performed all the work of the household faith- 
fully for some months. She expressed great satis- 
faction with her place, and assured her friends that 
she was now safe from future misdoing. One evening 
a lady who had been interested in her, siiw in the 

newspaper that M. C , had been sentenced to the 

state work-house for two years. Full of horror she 
hastened to the lock-up -to see her before her departure 
by the midnight train. As she entered the cell, M. 
rose up in the dim light like a wild beast from its lair, 
ragged, filthy, with streaming hair and blood shot 
eyes, saying: **Why do you come to see me? I am 
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lost, lost forever." She had come to the city with 
sixty dollars in her pocket which was gone. She 
had been tempted into a den where liquor was sold 
and she knew no more! For days she had eaten no 
food, and was even then on the brink of a fearful 
attack of delirium tremens. Her friend sent for some 
hot tea for her, and tried to make her take food. 
She sought to comfort and cheer her by reminding 
her of the unfailing love and pity of her Savior, and 
the assurance that she still had friends who cared 
for her. But her physical condition prevented her 
from receiving consolation. She went away to 
Bridgewater work-house, and in a month after made 
her escape, and has never since been heard from by 
her friends. She was made for better things. A 
wiser system of repression would have kept her where 
she could not be tempted and would have saved her 
from the horrible abyss into which she fell. 

A drunken woman is even more mischievous 
than a drunken man, particularly when she is the head 
of a family. We have seen a woman brought into 
prison with a pair of nursing twin infants, the babes 
nearly dead from neglect, their eyes closed, their 
heads drooping, their cradle alive with maggots, 
their mother having been for days too stupified to care 
for them. Revived under the care of the matron, 
and restored to vigor during the mother's short 
sentence of three months, they went forth with her 
to repeat the old experience. One of them soon 
died, and the remaining children of the family were 
taken by the overseers of the poor, while the mother 
again and again served short sentences, going out 
from time to time to drink, fight, steal and increase 
her family. What should a civilized and Christian 
community do for such a woman in place of these 
absurdly short imprisonments? Should it not by 
effectual restraint seek to save her soul and body, 
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and also to protect her innocent children and society 
at large from the havoc which she persists in making. 

Another unfortunate class of inebriates are de- 
mented persons, sent to jail as drunkards. Drunkards 
they art-, though not responsible: but they are sent to 
jail in order to throw the burden of their support upon 
the county instead of the town to which they belong. 
Numerous instances might be given where this has 
occurred, the magistrates knowing or caring little 
about the matter. Very slight evidence is necessary 
to procure a short sentence for an old offender. But 
it is strangely difficult to get a long one imposed. 
This arises, as we have said, from an unreflecting 
clemency. The managers of the Temporary Asylum 
for Discharged Female Prisoners at Dedham have 
found the cases which came to them from the Bridge - 
water work-house much the most easily reformed, 
the long abstinence from liquor having so far re- 
moved the physical causes which are the great ob- 
stacle to reformation. 

As a deterrent measure the long sentence is very 
useful. We have said that drunkards regard a short 
imprisonment as a temporary mishap. Drunkards 
and vagrants also are violently agitated and shocked 
at a long one. At one of our county prisons a few 
years ago, a marked change took place in the number 
of female prisoners, after the police judge had sen- 
tenced seven or eight old offenders to two years each 
at Bridgewater. A general alarm spread among the 
old habitues of the prison, and regular visitors ob- 
served that the occasional cases were restraining 
themselves. 

To sum up the whole matter, we must combine 
strict legal restraint and subjection to a long correc- 
tive and disciplinary imprisonment, with a kind, 
faithful Christian sympathy with individuals. Those 
unfortunates who in the sight of God are not more 
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sinful than others less tempted, must have friends 
who do not forsake them. Good women must seek 
them out and help them to stand when the time 
comes to try their strength. Strict penal laws are of 
no avail without this divine charity. Many women 
and men also are ready to do such work. Some are 
now doing it effectually. Others fail and are dis- 
couraged hecause they try only half measures, not 
understanding the physical causes for their failure 
and having no help from the law. 

Out of over six thousand persons committed 
last year to the Boston House of Industry on Deer 
Island, over four thousand were drunkards. This 
institution has always been visited by Christian 
women whose efforts have been rewarded by the 
reformation of a few women. But, meanwhile, the 
penal system has dragged down thousands and tens 
of thousands, who, in their turn, have continually 
corrupted others. 

II. We come next in order to the prisoners 
sentenced for offences against chastity. Most aban- 
doned women are sentenced as vagrants — persons 
having no lawful calling, or regular habitation. Women 
also who have borne or are about to bear illegitimate 
children, are sent to the reformatory prison and pre- 
viously to the Bridgewater work-house on sufficient 
evidence that they arc lewd and wanton persons. 
A law of 1870 expressly states that the birth of an ille- 
gitimate child alone shall not be of itself a sufficient 
evidence of this fact. This law has been greatly dis- 
regarded by the Tewksbury court, which has been so 
badly conducted that it ought to be abolished. It is 
held in connection with the Tewksbury almshouse, 
and the general agent of the Board of State Charities 
appears at every trial to see that justice is done. 
Many women have been unjustly sentenced there to 
a year or two of imprisonment, who do not belong 
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to the class for whom the law was made. But the 
number of dissolute women who are mothers of ille- 
gitimate children, who bring burdens upon society 
and diseased otTspring into a wretched existence, 
is very' great. It is absolutely necessary that they 
should be restrained, and if possible reformed. 

Nearly all the mothers of the sixty-five infants 
now at Sherbom prison are such women, some of 
them very young girls. The subject of prostitution 
is little considered by most women. With a shudder 
the eyes are closed to the loathsome sight. It is 
strange how silent we all are; how we ignore it. when 
we remember the peculiar mercy and pity shown by 
our Lord to more than one woman *'who was a sinner." 
God knows that of all sinners these most need pity. 
What can we do for them? Nine out of ten among 
Christians, even, especially among men, will answer. 
Nothing. It is not true, as we believe, that women 
are harder than men towards their frail sisters. But 
neither men nor women in general know much about 
their real needs or the causes which drag them down. 

Let us solemnly in the sight of God consider what 
is our duty to our neighbor in this direction. It 
requires long familiarity with criminals to gain an 
adequate idea of the great corruption of mind and 
heart which this vice produces. The whole womanly 
nature seems changed. Long time, wise and patient 
care and sympathy are necessary to eradicate the 
poison. As in all other reformation, evil must be 
driven out with good. The dislike of useful employ- 
ment must be overcome, in part by coercion, in part 
by persuasion. The mind must be trained to useful 
pursuits; the kindly, helpful instincts cultivated; 
but above all, the truths of the Gospel inculcated in 
simplicity, as Christ taught them, without dry the- 
ological dogmas. We must teach the need of faith 
and repentance, the assurance of the never-failing 
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fatherly love of God. If the unfortunate woman is 
a mother, she should not be separated too readily from 
her child. Often it will prove her strongest incentive 
to good conduct. Some very bad women have the 
maternal instinct strongly implanted and desire 
that their children should lead a different life from 
their own. On the other hand, it is not uncommon 
for women in prisons and almshouses to murder their 
infants by suffocation; and mothers exist who are 
so lost to all sense of shame as to bring up their own 
daughters to an infamous life. Every shade of vice 
may be found, and varying cases require judicious 
dealing, a strong and severe, as well as a tender and 
sympathizing discipline. 

Although the number of prostitutes in this, as in- 
deed in every other country on the globe, is and ever 
has been enormous, only a very few comparatively 
are arrested or imprisoned; nor can this horrible 
vice ever be overcome in any apparent measure until 
the evil propensities of human nature are subdued 
by obedience to heavenly laws. If we look at the 
whole vast field of sin through this and past ages we 
are appalled and overwhelmed. It is only by fixing 
our attention upon our own time and place, looking 
at causes, effects and possibilities at home, that we 
can personally achieve results. A woman may keep 
her own house clean though she cannot control her 
neighbor, and the example of wholesome purity 
there may spread about her. So in our own State 
and neighborhood we may cleanse some foul places, 
sure that other reforms will follow ours. 

The prostitutes in our prisons, whether committed 
as "vagrants" or "street- walkers," are generally 
young girls, and usually Irish or of Irish parentage, 
for the Americans of the same class who are equally 
bad generally possess the faculty of keeping quiet, 
not making public disturbance, and therefore escape 
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arrest. A long acquaintance with and careful in- 
quiry into the history of these poor girls has proved 
to us that they are almost always neglected children. 
The old and often repeated story is, "My mother 
died when I was a little girl, and my father drank and 
beat me." And so on through a forlorn, unloved 
childhood, driven to the streets to seek such com- 
panionship as might be found. Impure, bad surround- 
ings are theirs always. Hundreds among them have 
never known what chastity is, even from earliest 
remembrance. Yes, dreadful as it seems, the man- 
agers of children's asylums as well as old prison 
visitors know how great is the difficulty of dealing 
with this early impurity, when from the cradle ob- 
scene language and conduct has been the daily ex- 
ample. 

There are also a great number of girls, and of these 
more Americans than foreigners, who have left country 
homes for the excitements of a city life, to earn their 
bread by working in shops and factories. The want 
of motherly care, of home safeguards, the easily-ac- 
quired habit of strolling about city streets at evening 
in company with chance acquaintances, the atten- 
tions of yotmg men, who under a fair outside are 
vicious and unprincipled, expose young girls to terrible 
dangers. Though many escape harm, still a fearful 
number are first betrayed by a faithless lover, and 
then abandoned to be taken up by another to lead 
a guilty life, sinking lower and lower into the whirl- 
pool of infamy. The protection afforded to working 
girls in cities by the Women's Christian Associations, 
the boarding-houses where a cheap, comfortable 
home and friendly supervision are provided by these 
associations, render an invaluable service and supply 
the "prevention which is better than cure." But 
wise women should try also to keep girls in country 
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homes so far as possible, where the life of mind and 
body is simple and more healthful. 

The dislike of work, idle habits, love of public 
amusement and of dress, of the admiration of men 
in general — in other words, vanity and laziness — 
draw thousands of other girls into temptation; first 
to surrender virtue, afterwards to pay the price of 
sin for a life of idle amusement. Almost without 
exception, prostitutes drink deeply and require 
physical agents to cure them of this as of other ac- 
quired habits. Frequently forcible restraint for a 
long time is necessary, and with it instruction; — 
above all, the patient daily care of pure women. 
Thus, in this case as in that of men drunkards, we 
see the need of long sentences, in separate reforma- 
tory prisons, under the charge of women who are 
laboring from love to God and the neighbor. This 
is a missionary work no less imperative and accept- 
able to the Lord than the labors among the heathen 
in foreign lands. 

Among the neglected children who have become 
unchaste criminals we have found girls who have 
been placed out in families at an early age, and who 
have been subjected to vile abuse by the master or 
the son of the family. By force or persuasion their 
ruin has been accomplished, and a pitiful tale is told 
by some of these victims. Great blame in such in- 
stances attaches itself to the wife and mother, who 
should be the vigilant guardian of the purity of her 
household; but far greater is the iniquity of base 
men. Thus we see the vital need of caring for neg- 
lected children, orphans or friendless, of whom we 
have thousands and tens of thousands growing up 
in our midst to be paupers, criminals and prostitutes, 
all because of the ignorance, indifference and sinful 
apathy of the people of this land in general. 

We have never had reason to accept the current 
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belief that unchastity in women is often the result 
of poverty alone, — of the temptation to sin rather 
than to starve. The sin comes, like intemperance, 
from a combination of temptations, of inherent 
tendencies and of surroundings, and must be dealt 
with on rational and systematic principles. Let 
every good woman "do what she can" to war with 
this terrible evil. If we desire to do a good deed we 
shall find a way, though we may not be permitted to 
do much. First we must guard the young from con- 
tamination. This not only by caring for little girls, 
but by teaching boys by the pure and sacred lips of 
mothers to avoid Satan in this his favorite path. If 
every young lad were properly taught at home what 
he is sure to learn elsewhere — perhaps at the cost 
of his soul — the punishment which follows sins of 
licentiousness, the sacrifice of women, the bodily 
scourges, the mental misery, — how much might be 
saved! And how terrible is the retribution which 
falls upon the innocent, the babes who suffer for the 
parents' sin; the diseases entailed upon whole families 
by the dissolute women whom we do not try to save 
or restrain. Truly, our false delicacy and shrinking 
silence are both foolish and wicked. It is woman 
who must repair the wrongs and sins of women; 
not at the ballot box, or by public demonstrations, 
but by patient, prayerful and unceasing labor; seek- 
ing counsel not only of God, but by the experiences 
of others. We can only say that any one who is 
familiar with prisons, hospitals, almshouses and 
asylums, will see that the field is vast, the laborers 
few, and the need urgent. 

One thing in the way of prevention comes in the 
way of nearly every woman. When a girl has been 
seduced and has become a mother, she may nearly 
always be saved from further sin by helpful, kind care 
and steadfast friendship from women. Here the 
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"Homes for the Friendless" everywhere are doing 
good work, as well as many individuals. 

III. Petty thieves, shop-lifters and pick-pockets 
form the bulk of the third clasS of female prisoners. 
These also have been neglected children frequently, 
though not always. Many seem to be victims of a 
monomania. The desire to steal is almost irresistible, 
and frequent detection and punishment do not pre- 
vent a renewal of the offence at the first opportunity. 
We have learned .by observation, however, that strict 
honesty is by no means very general among the human 
race; and thousands of clerks, servants and other 
persons in positions of trust, not to speak of high 
dignitaries and officials, are quite as guilty as the 
thieves in prison. The petty thieves both male and 
female of our prisons are a low class without friends 
and without shrewdness, who are easily caught, and 
have no position to lose. Of course the three classes, 
thieves, prostitutes and drunkards, are all intermixed, 
and a woman imprisoned for either offence may very 
probably habitually commit either or all of them — 
or may be innocent of more than one. 

There is however a fourth class of exceptional 
cases of women who do not belong to the degraded 
and dissolute throng that fills the cells of prisons. 
This is composed of those who commit high crimes, 
and serve long or life sentences for murder, arson or 
forgery, for crimes of surgery and medicine and some- 
times for assisting in burglary. There are com- 
paratively few of these, and usually they are women 
of rather refined and pleasing personal appearance, 
quite as surprising as that of the Pomeroy boy, who 
looks like a good, mild, studious young man, without 
a trace in his face of his savage propensities. At the 
South Boston House of Correction we once inquired 
the crime of a singularly sweet and modest-looking 
young woman, and found that she was the kidnapper 
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of a little girl. It was a sort of Charley Ross case, 
with a happier termination; for the child was restored 
to her parents through a detective, after four months' 
absence. This woman showed a strange lack of moral 
nature, and a seeming incapacity to realize the cruelty 
she had inflicted, looking only to a pecuniary reward 
for the return of the child. This is not unusual among 
both male and female criminals — a natural moral 
obliquity, amounting to a mental defect. 

By the laws of Massachusetts, as is generally well 
known, it is left for a jury to determine the degree of a 
murder. The punishment for murder in the first 
degree is death; for the second, imprisonment for 
life. Probably a feeling of tenderness for the sex 
is the cause which prevents any woman in our courts 
being ever convicted of murder in the first degree. 
For many years no woman has suffered the death 
penalty, though several are now imprisoned on life 
sentence for deliberate and atrocious murders, proved 
beyond a doubt. One aged woman has been for 
twenty years in a county jail for poisoning her husband, 
and fortunately has not been pardoned, though trying 
very hard to secure release, on the ground of her age 
and infirmity and on condition that she would leave 
the state I Persons who shudder at the cruelty of capi- 
tal punishment have generally little idea of the hope- 
less despair and long suffering of life prisoners, when 
there is really no hope of pardon. The term of life 
is in most cases considerably shortened, and this 
arises in great part from the loss of hope. The health 
of average prisoners in a decently well ordered prison 
is good; the regular habits, simple food and cleanli- 
ness all tend to promote an improved physical condi- 
tion. 

Female burglars, incendiaries and ''confidence 
women*' are usually allied with professional male 
criminals. They are the most intelligent and the 
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most hardened. They attract the casual visitor and 
often are very successful in enlisting sympathy, 
and deceiving the uninitiated. They are the least 
interesting and the most discouraging to the old 
trained matrons and teachers. In the county prisons 
as formerly conducted, before the women's prison 
was opened, it was very trying to the members of 
the Advisory Board of the prison commission to 
see some of these women receiving great favor; per- 
mitted to take easy places in the families of prison 
masters as nurses and seamstresses; allowed to wear 
fine clothes, eat dainty food, and spend their time 
outside the prison, merely because they were pleasing, 
and useful in the family; when their great crimes 
made strict punishment only just, and when offenders 
of a far milder type underwent all the penalty the 
law allows. This, however, cannot occur at the Re- 
formatory Prison, where no discrimination is made 
in favor of pretty and well-mannered criminals. 
Still graver abuses have sometimes occurred in our 
prisons when women were under male supervision, 
which we forbear to recount, but which were a strong 
argument in favor of the separate prison for women. 
On entering the prison at Sherbom, or any other 
large pri.son or work-house, where numbers of criminal 
women are confined the first general impression is of 
a mass of ignorant, ordinary-looking peasant women, 
scarcely differing at all from the lower class of for- 
eigners who swarm in the by-ways and back streets 
of all large towns and cities. Here and there is a su- 
perior face; but on the whole stupid ignorance looks 
at you, without any attractive feature. You see 
among male convicts a more evidently bad type of 
face, more brutality and ferocity. The women look 
merely low. But these women in their way are as 
dangerous as the house-breaker and highwayman. 
Not by violence, but by undermining, do they sap 
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the foundations of the strong structures of society, 
and many a proud house has fallen by the wiles of 
the woman "whose steps take hold on hell.'* She 
may not go into prison, but she and all her kind are 
malefactors whom we ought to fear. Not only, how- 
ever, should we fear. The divine pity and love of 
Christ must enter into our hearts. He came to seek 
and to save what was lost — not what was in peril, 
but what was lost. Let us never dare to say that 
fallen women are beyond hope. Not only the assur- 
ance of Christ, but our own experience proves the 
contrary. Many instances have occurred where 
deeply depraved women have returned to lives of 
virtue, and remained faithful to duty, in consequence 
of Christian labors for them. Work in reformatory 
institutions and individual exertion have not been 
unrewarded. The task is very difficult, requiring 
faith, wisdom, and patience, but we must pay the 
same price for wealth or worldly success. The re- 
pulsive faces of a prison no longer repel the woman 
or man who goes among them with real sympathy. 
A divine spark is still alive in those hardest and dullest 
natures, and a response comes at last to one who 
knows how to appeal. A young girl sometime since 
was tried for the murder of her infant, of a month 
old. It was a deliberate act, but the girl showed 
such mental obliquity that the court sentenced her 
to only five years in prison. She was not regarded 
as fully responsible, and had been cruelly betrayed 
and deserted by a fellow servant in a hotel where 
he was cook, and she a chambermaid. Probably the 
physical condition in which her confinement left her, 
and the brooding over her wrongs had affected her 
reason in a degree. She smothered her infant, con- 
cealed its body, and was immediately detected. She 
never showed any compunction; said she was glad 
she had killed the child, and wished she could kill 
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its father. This continued for months, until at 
Christmas time her Sunday School teacher read the 
account of Herod's massacre of the innocents to her 
class. The girl listened with deep interest. She 
afterwards read the story over and over, and seemed 
much moved by it. For some reason, for the first 
time her heart was touched with pity for her helpless 
babe; the stony crust of unrepentance was broken, 
and she really saw her crime in all its horror. "In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand, for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, this or that," must be the motto of every 
laborer in this wide field. Whether we train our 
own beloved children or teach those of others; whether 
we labor among the sinful or the weak; whatever we 
do, constant patient doing of the duty which the 
day brings, because it is duty, without being too 
impatient to see the result — this alone is Christian 
service. 

In the August number of Sunday Afternoon we 
gave a brief account of the Reformatory prison at 
Sherborn, Mass., and the reasons for its existence. 
It is the first large state prison for women in this 
country. In the twenty-one county prisons of Massa- 
chusetts are still some women serving short sentences, 
awaiting trial, or for non-payment of fines. This 
is at present unavoidable. Their discipline varies 
extremely. In some prisons great order and system 
prevail, and efficient matrons have charge of women. 
In others male officers control them; and in the 
smaller ones there is very little system. Sometimes 
the women are dirty and ragged, and spend their 
time in lounging and conversation with each other or 
with male prisoners if they get access to them, which 
is not uncommon. There is no secular instruction, 
and the religious services on Sunday, though generally 
provided, are sometimes neglected, and often very 
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unsatisfactory. Hitherto there has been nothing 
reformatory in our prison system for women, and 
its effect has been to make the bad worse. In other 
states, generally the condition of prisoners, male and 
female, has been far worse than in Massachusetts; 
hut the Detroit House of Correction, under the charge 
of Mr. Z. R. Brockway, now in charge of a reformatory 
prison at Elmira, N. Y., has been a model of success, 
and women there have come under excellent in- 
fluence. 

As prevention is better than cure, we should 
make the care of neglected children our first considera- 
tion; but no one can regard the vast number of 
women under the strong hand of the law, without 
seeing that they also demand wise and careful manage- 
ment. It is difficult to do justice to this great sub- 
ject. This article is written as an appeal to Christian 
women to consider it conscientiously; to open their 
eyes and their hearts to the crying needs of other 
women. Not by almsgiving alone is the poverty of 
humanity relieved. The soul's poverty requires 
love to feed its hunger. Those who are most famished 
turn away from the Bread of Life and know not what 
they need. We cannot foresee the end of our humblest 
endeavor, and God finds His best instruments among 
those who may have little of this world's goods to 
give. Par more blessed, too, is the giver than the 
receiver of these gifts: and like him who traveled far 
and wide to search for the Holy Grail, we shall find 
the Lord at last, most truly, when we are only think- 
ing of the poor outcast at our door. 

CLARA T. LEONARD. 
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